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A CALL FOR MASSACHUSETTS VOLUNTEERS. 


I’ peace, as well as war, has its victories, they surely are 

not won without fighting. There is a very momentous 
conflict to be waged, and a most important victory to be 
gained in Massachusetts, and the leaders who are now plan 
ning the coming campaign are calling for Massachusetts 
volunteers to come to their aid, and by united effort carry 
the day. 

It is the old, old struggle of game protection against law- 
lessness and greed. The Massachusetts Fish and Game Pro- 
tective Association is not discouraged by its defeat of last 
winter. The officers are maturing their programme for 
another endeavor to amend the laws. They ask for tbe co- 
operation of game clubs and individuals in every part of the 
State. All persons interested are urged to send their names 
to the secretary of the society, Henry J. Thayer, Esq., No. 
246 Washington street, Boston, Mass. We hope the response 
will be general. Individual effort exerted at random may 
not accomplish anything, but the united efforts of the Asso- 
ciation and its individual allies ought to be powerful enough 
to secure all the legislation needed. 


OORRESPONDENCE. 


Tae Forest AND STREAM is the recognized medium of entertain- 
ment, instruction and information between American sportsmen. 
Communications upon the subjects to which its pages are devoted are 
respectfully invited. Anonymous communications will not be re- 
garded. No name will be published except with writer’s consent. 
The Editors are not responsible for the views of correspondents. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Only advertisements of an approved character inserted. Inside 
pages, nonpareil type, 25 cents per line. Special rates for three, six 
and twelve months. Reading notices $1.00 per line. Eight words 
to the line, twelve lines to one inch. Advertisements should be sent 
in by the Saturday previous to issue in which they are to be inserted. 

Transient advertisements must invariably be accompanied by the 
money or they will not be inserted. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 


May begin at ary time. Subscription price, $4 per year ; $2 for six 
months; to a club of three annual subscribers, three copies for $10; 
five copies for $16. Remit by registered letter, money-order, or draft, 
payable to the Forest and Stream Publishing Company. The paper 
may be obtained of newsdealers throughout the United States, 
Canadas and Great Britain. Newsdealers in the United Kingdom 
may order through Davies & Co., No. 1 Finch Lane, Cornhill, Lon- 
don. General subscription agents for Great Britain, Messrs. Sampson 
Low, Marston, Searles and Rivington, 188 Fleet street, Loudon, Eng. 
Foreign subscription price, $5 per year; $2.50 for six months, 
















































































(Queens station). All persons interested are cordially in- 
vited to be present. Exact information on all points will be 
given in our next issue. 


THE PRESIDENT AND THE HOUNDS. 
N the New York World of Aug. 26 appeared an account 
of a reporter’s unwarranted invasion of President Cleve- 
land’s camp in the Adirondacks. In the course of the ac- 
count the statement was made: 

‘While we were eating breakfast the distant baying of a 
deerhound was heard. The President, Mr. Ward, Mr. Bacon, 
and three of the guides went down to the pond and stationed 
themselves at various points to wait for the deer that the 
excited baying of the hound showed to have been started. 
They saw never a deer, however.” 

Commenting on this, we expressed the opinion that the 
statement that the President’s party employed hounds for 
hunting deer was not sustained by the facts of the case. The 
story might well enough have been permitted to drop then 
and there as a reporter’s yarn, had it not transpired that the 
report was cagerly seized upon by Adirondack visitors of 
lax morality as an excuse and defense for their own mis- 
demeanors. The story was industriously circulated from 
one end of the North Woods to the other that the President 


THE AMERICAN KENNEL CLUB.—There is to be a meeting 
of the American Kennel Club at Pittsburgh on Tuesday, 
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the ‘“‘National Game Preserving Company,” their only pre- 
serving being in refrigerators and cold-storage houses, has 
written to the St. Louis convention committee that his 
society will be represented there if the sportsmen of the 
West have become convinced of the injustic of the present 
laws regulating the sale of game and are now ready to modify 
these laws for the benefit of the dealers. We beg to assure Mr. 
French that the sportsmen of the West have become convinced 
of no such thing, and contemplate no change in the luw to 
facilitate the shipment of their game to his cold storage 
warehouses. What the sportsmen of the West ask for are 
more stringent regulations to control the shipment of game 
to the great Eastern markets. 


F THE actual attendance of sportsmen at the St. Louis 
convention, Sept. 29, proves to be as large as the re- 
sponses already received lead the promoters to anticipate, 
there will be a large gathering, representing many of the 
States. The St. Louis clubs, whose members number a 
strong one thousand, are making arrangements for the enter- 
tainment of their visitors, who are invited to have their guns 
on hand for sweepstake trap-shooting. There is no question 
that the sportsmen who visit St. Louis and accept the hospi- 
talities proffered them there, will havea most enjoyable 
time, and one to which they are now justified in looking 
forward with pleasant anticipation, aud to which they will 
look back with equal pleasure. The convention will un- 
questionably be useful in that it will bring together the 
sportsmen of different sections and make them acquainted 
with one another. 

The committee in charge of the affair express themselves 
as hopeful of more tangible results than this. They are of 
the opinion that the meeting will have an influence on future 
game legislation; that it will lead to the accomplishment of 
more uniformity in the game laws of the different States; that 
it will render assistance to the execution of the local laws in 
the different States; that it will lead to the regulation of 
marketing game, that it willin some measure remove the 
causes of conflict between sportsmen and game dealers, and 
that it will foster and increase the supply of game and fish. 
All these are results of very great importance, and if the 
convention, or the national association which is to be 
established, shall succeed in attaining them, future genera- 
tions of sportsmen will rise up to call it blessed. 

There are, however, many obstacles in the way of attain- 
ing immediate benefit from the St. Louis movement, and it 
will not be wise to anticipate too much from it. The actual 
change in game laws, when such changes are desirable, 
must after all be undertaken and carried through by hard 
work in each particutar State, and it is not quite clear in 
what manner the national association can be of any use in 
such work, beyond, perhaps, by its annual conventions 
stimulating the interest and determination of State delegates. 


OUR RIFLE TRIAL. 


HE preparations for the trajectory test which has been 
undertaken by the Forest AND STREAM on behalf of 
those who own and use hunting rifles have been about com- 
pleted, and immediately following the close of the Creed- 
moor fall meeting we hope to have such weather as will be 
favorable to the open air shooting. A secure iron rest, capa- 
ble of fine adjustment, and with spring buffers to take up 
the recoil and render it uniform at each shot, has been secured 
and will insure a perfectly accurate and fair trial for each 
weapon used. 

In answer to a demand from many quarters for a trial of 
the smaller caliber rifles now so popular, we have concluded 
to build a platform at the 100-yard point in addition to that at 
the 200-yard point for the main trial. The screens for the 
longer distance willbe set at 150, 100 and 50 yards from the 
target, while for the 100-yard range similar screens will be 
provided at 75, 50 and 25 yards. In this way we will get exact 
data of the curves made by the moving bullet. As far as 
possible full details will be given concerning cach rifle used. 

The manufacturers are responding very generally to our 
invitations to provide rifles, taken from the regular stock on 
hand, for the purposes of the trial. It was our wish to get 
such weapons as an ordinary customer writing an order from 
an interior point to one of the companies would get in return 
for his money and patronage. Then as to ammunition, the 
endeavor will be to have such as an order to one of the 
cartridge companies would provide. Such a test with such 
a combination of arm and charge is the one which will in- 
terest the mass of sportsmen, and such we wish tohave. Of 
course each marksman of experience will have his own ideas 
as to loading and will carry them out, often with marked 
advantage over the ordinary factory loading. 

The trials will be conducted under the care of one of the 
best known experts in matters of this kind. When the final 
report is presented in our columns within the next few 
weeks we hope to make it so full and satisfactory as to put 
an end to much of the speculation now passing for fact. 

It.is probable that the trials will begin on Thursday or 
Friday of next week, the date depending upon the progress 
of the Creedmoor meeting. They will be held on the Creed- 
moor range, which is reached by the Long Island Railroad 


Tue ADIRONDACK FORESTRY COMMISSIONERS just ap- 
pointed have been put into place none too soon. The sum- 
mer has been frittered away without anything being accom- 
plished in the actual work of Adirondack forestry reform. 
Now that the commission is finally appointed, the public 
will expect to sce progress, and progress unhampered by the 
curse of political shackles. The commonwealth cannot 
afford to sacrifice its forests to politicians’ aspirations. 











To Join THE Witp PicgoN.—The St. Louis and Indian- 
apolis trap-shooters are engaged in a laudable endeavor to 
prove the adaptation of the English sparrow to trap-shooting 
If they succeed, the English sparrow nuisance problem will 
be solved, the trap-shooting citizen will pose asa patriot, 
and the imported feathered vermin will goto the bourne 
whence the wild pigeon has not returned. 

Ir 1s Easter tohelp form a national sportsmen’s associa- 
tion than it is to enforce the local game laws in one’s own 
town and county. If the delegates who are going to St. 
Louis to attend the convention are bound thither with the 
hope of finding there some hitherto unknown mode of enforc- 
ing local game regulations, they are greatly mistaken. 


A New Eneianp Farm Recorp.—The Vermont farm, 
on which is the plot of land described by Mr. B. Hosford, 

Tue “KinerisHers.”’—Last week we said that ‘‘King- | in another column, has been in the uninterrupted possession 
fisher” had returned from his ‘‘annual fish.” Next week we | of the family of that name for six generations. This is a 
shall have something about ‘‘Kingfishers” and jailbirds, noteworthy record fora New England homestead. 
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IN A. D. 1950. 


T= usual September drouth was upon the earth. The 

grass was dun and slippery under foot; some of the small 
scattered trees wore a scant leafage of dull green, but more 
were burning in the smoky landscape with premature autum- 
nal flames of yellow and red, casting blurred shadows under 
the redder rayless sun that burned its slow way through the 
brassy sky now endoming the desiccated fields and barren 
hills. Through a sedgy level anarrow, muddy stream wound 
sluggishly, too dull to'reflect the blue spikes of pickerel weed 
that grew along its black shores, or the white blossoms of the 
saggitaria that drooped languidly over the spent arrows of 
their leaves. This slender waterway floated to-day a beauti- 
ful boat, with sides as thin as eggshell, but strong as steel, and 
buoyantly upholding its freight, a noble young gentleman of 
fourteen and his gray-bearded father, whom he had kindly 
permitted to accompany him—indeed, had done him the un- 
accustomed honor of inviting him to go with him on this trial 
trip of his new canoe. The younger of the two guided the 
craft by almost imperceptible movements of his forefinger 
upon the tiller, while the elder propelled it with rapid strokes 


of the double-bladed paddle, and he, though laboring hard, 


seemed most of the two to enjoy the outing. He was revisit- 
ing scenes that, though changed, were yet familiar, and re- 
called to his mind the past, concerning which he presently 


spoke. 

“Right here,” said he, as the canoe, under the skillful guid- 
ance of its master, lightly turned a bend of the narrow 
channel, “right here, when I was about your age, I killed my 
first duck with my first gun, which was only a double-barreled 
breechloader, a weapon somewhat out of date even then, but 
a great improvement on the percussion muzzleloaders our 
fathers had used, so we boys thought, for,” said he with a 
sigh, “the males of the human race were called boys then till 
they were at least fifteen years old. The duck was of a kind 
now almost extinct, a dusky, or black duck, as we called 
them.” 

“Anas obscura, I think is the proper name,” said the young 
gentleman. 

“Ah, yes! Anas, Anas, what do you call’em? And it was 
one of a large flock.” 

“Team! A team of duck would be better,” suggested the 
younger. 

‘Very well; then one of a large team of five, and I brought 
him down with my second barrel.” 

“Ah! Then you missed with your first? Why, I never 
miss.” 

“Those,” the elder replied, ‘who never shoot, or never take 
any chances, seldom miss, though far be it from me to insinu- 
ate that this is why you never miss. However, we boys used 
to miss occasionally, while we were boys, but when we were 
older we scarcely ever did. I can remember very many 
hits, but very few misses. [‘“‘How these old fellows do 
brag,” thought the youth.] But this time, notwithstand- 
ing the miss, I was greatly elated, for it was my 
first duck, and I shall never to my dying day forget the 
place, nor just how it lovked then, with the wavelets of 
the duck’s plunge swaying the stems of the wild rice, and toss- 
ing the floating feathers, and the reflection of the trees 
that then lined the banks. And I remember too, with a 
twinge of shame, that I was not a bit conscience-stricken 
when the upbraiding look of the dying bird’s eyes met mine. 
But that feeling comes later; boys are harder-hearted than 
men. A little further on, just around the next bend, one of 
those rare and most beautiful wildfowl, a woodduck, got up 
from the log where it sat sleeping in the sun.” 

‘Anas sponsa, you should call it. Now that the game is 
gone we should treat the dear departed with proper respect, 
and I believe fewer ducks than a team are a plump, so you 
got up a plump of -Anas sponsa.” 

“Anything to cblige you, my son; but then, it was not 
plump, but thin as a shadow, as I found when I picked it up 
after bringing it down, as I was about to tell you, with my 
first barrel. Doubtless it had run the gauntlet of a hundred 
guns before it fell to mine. Then I was indeed jubilant, hav- 
ing got what many an older sportsman had failed to get, two 
ducks in one day—or perhaps I should say, part of a team and 
a whole piump in one day—more than a sportsman of these 
days might hope to get in aseason. Oh! but there were ducks 
in those days,” the garrulous old man went on. ‘I have seen 
yokes; no, tandems; no, teams of a dozen and more right here 
on these marshes, where grew acres and acres of wild rice, 
and my father used to tell of seeing when he was a boy—for 
he, too, was once a boy—hundreds and hundreds in a—a— 
team. I suppose it might be said that these waters were then 
teeming with ducks. These waters, I say, for there 
were indeed waters here in those days all the year 
round. There were trees to shade them here and pre- 
vent their evaporation along these level reaches, and trees 
on the mountains that are now only bald wastes of 
rock, to shade the springs and keep the snow from 
melting all at once, to hold the moisture in the sop of deep 
moss and dole it out to the streams with a frugal hand. This 
waterway was twice as wide and deep as now, and full of 
good fish, pike-perch, bass, pickerel, with no end of perch and 
bullheads. Now only a straggler of the better kinds, some 
hardy survivor of his race, ever visits it, and the mudfish and 
gars have it all to themselves. Hundreds of muskrats built 
their huts of sedge and mud along the channel’s edge in the 
fall, and found food in plenty at all seasons here, where now 
hardly a trace of one is ever seen. The great blue heron 
fanned his slow flight over the marshes that he is nowa 
stranger to, and in the warm days of spring the guttural boom- 
ing of the bittern sounded from every marshy cove. Now one 
might as well listen ior the voice of the jungle fowl. Even 
the bullfrogs, since it became the universal fashion to eat 
them, have almost entirely disappeared, and the few that are 
left have grown so shy that one rarely hears the deep bass of 
a solo singer, much less the grand chorous of a hundred voices 
that of old used to roar along the sedgy levels and make them 
tremble with their loud melody—yes, and set the young 
leaves of the poplars aquiver on the distant hills.” 






























think,” the young man remarked. 


maws with the atomic carcasses of the beautiful snow bunt 


life to the white wastes of our wintry fields.” 


“Ah!” the young gentleman sighed, ‘‘they must have been 


very nice; much more delicate than crows, almost the only 
game birds one can get now.” 

“There were snipe on these marshes, a bird most excellent to 
eat,” the old gentleman continued, ‘‘and wookcock, still more 
delicious, in the swamps and willow and alder copses that bor- 
dered the streams. The snipe were shot in spring and fall 
until, if there were any left, the marshes had oecome too dry 
for them to feed upon, and so they were exterminated or dis- 
appeared. The woodcock were shot in summer, and even in 
spring, and theswamps they haunted were cleared and drained 
to make meadows, the copses cut away to gain a few more 
rods for tillage, and so the woodcock were destroyed and ban- 
ished. It was impossible to enforce the game laws, for they 
were cumbrous and full of loopholes that rogues, with the help 
of tricky lawyers, might escape through, and though liberal, 
they were held by the masses to be undemocratic, and after 
years of continual violation were abolished. In some places 
rich men leased large tracts of shooting grounds and protected 
the game onthem. There were beside the snipe and woodcock, 
some ruffed grouse, a most noble bird now quite extinct, and 
wild quail, from which our domestic quail are descended. 
Also hares of two kinds in the eastern part of the continent, 
and red foxes. One or two individuals of this species are yet 
in existence, owned by the gentlemen of the Newport hunt, 
and are hunted by them every season. One of the foxes is so 
old and feeble that he has to be drawn before the pack in a 
low-wheeled cage, trailing behind ita bag filled with anise 
seed. The sportis said to be very grand and exciting, and 
nowhere else in America can one see this ancient and noble 
pastime pursued, with carefully bred hounds, blooded horses 
and well-equipped and gallant riders, and a real, live fox. 
The extinct raccoon and opossum also afforded a great deal of 
sport, and were preserved in the leased tracts, and in them 
was found too the terrible skunk, the most formidable and 
dangerous wild beast of the continent. It secreted a potent 
fluid which it ejected by the gallon, paralyzing whoever in- 
haled its fumes, when the ferocious animal would spring upon 
and savagely bite its victim, who sooner or later expired in 
the agonies of hydrophobia. 

“But these domains were eventually invaded by the march 
of improvement, the marshes drained, and all the woods cut 
down, for when the running bean became the fashion in Bos- 
ton, every tree in the land half as big as your wrist was taken 
to furnish the immense bean fields with poles. Perhapsit was 
because the supply of poles was exhausted, and therefore the 
supply of this most brain-nourishing of beans fell short of the 
demand, that the ancient center of culture lost its distin- 
guished position, and the continent became a great bicycle, as 
it were, Chicago the hub of its big wheel and Boston that of its 
little wheel, for you know, of course, as you know everything, 
that on the great plains of the West was conceived and put in 
practice the idea of training bean vines on sunflower stalks, by 
a wild man from England, which was not then a republic, for 
this was before the Battle of Dorking, you know. 

“‘And here we are almost at the lake, or what was once the 
lake. Alas! it is only a great puddle now, or rather a series of 
puddles, and if the ancient explorer who natned it could see 
it now, he would be sorry that he ever discovered it. But 
hark! There is a—a—I cannot call the correct name, but what 
we used to call a helldiver, almost the only bird of the duck 
kind left. And there isa sportsman stalking him, and will 
soon open fire on him with his hopper-gun.” 

They watched a man clad in a suit of woven sedges and 
looking exactly like a great animate sheaf of the wild grass 
he was making his way through, till he arrived at the margin 
of the stream, where he set a tripod supporting a machine of 
curious construction. Into its hopper he poured a quantity of 
powder, shot and wads, and began turning a crank, where- 
upon the water for yards about the poor diver began to boil 
with the storm of leaden rain poured upon it by half a dozen 
revolving barrels, and for some minutes a succession of rapid 
reports filled the air. When these ceased and the foaming 
water became quiet, a cloud of feathers floated upon the sur- 
face, and were quickly brought to the sportsman by his re- 
triever, till now unseen by the occupants of the canoe. Draw- 
ing near to the sportsman, they asked to see his game, and he 
with some pride showed his game bag half full of feathers. 

“Thank you,” said the elder of the canoeists, ‘‘but my son is 
something of a naturalist, and wouid be glad to see the bird.” 

“Qh,” said the other, smiling, ‘‘there goes the bird swim- 
ming his best for the lake without a feather to his back. I 
did not wish to kill him, for he has furnished me a day’s sport 


“Tt must require a rather lively imagination to discover 
anything musical in the thin bass bellow of a bullfrog, I should 


“Well,” bis father replied, “it was pleasing to my unculti- 
vated ear, as were the voices of the song birds then so abund- 
ant. In early spring were bluebirds—excuse me if I*do not 
remember scientific names —the earliest minstrels of the year, 
‘shifting their light load of song from post to post along the 
cheerless fence,’ as a poet of the last century says, and song 
sparrows singing songs of good cheer, with the jolly robins to 
help them keep our hearts alive with hope in the dismal days 
between winter and real spring. And purple finches atilt on 
the elm tops, and later the bobolinks, drunk with the wine 
of spring, singing as they staggered awing over the violets and 
dandelions of the May meadows. And flashing oriples that 
made one glad and sad with their song, and yellowbirds in 
summer, hanging like blossoms of gold on the thistles. They 
are almost all gone now. Thestomachs of men and the bon. 
nets of women have made way with them. It was the absurd 
and wicked fashion sixty years ago for women to wear stuffed 
birds on their hats, a fashion that raged so virulently that if a 
bird had handsome plumage or even shapely form, his sweetest 
songs and his prettiest ways could not save his life from the 
savage skin hunters who invaded all parts of the land, more 
cruel, rapacious and destructive than all beasts and birds of 
prey. And men, so called, ate robins, and even tickled their 


ings that used to come down in hordes from the north and give 

























a year these five years, and if some bungler does not fall in 
witb him, will give me as many more. I have picked him 
clean more than once, without injuring his bill, legs or eyes, 
or, I think, breaking his skin.” 

They went their way, marveling greatly at this shooter's 
skill. When they came to the lake their further progress was 
stopped by a sand or mudbar covered only by an inch or so of 
water. It was a dismal scene. The old rocky shores of the 
lake, once clothed with trees and washed by bright waves, 
stood now some furlongs inland, with a wide stretch of bare 
sand, cracked dried mud, and mossless, water-worn stones 
between them and the shrunken lake, whose turbid bosom no 
goodly fish broke into circling ripples, nor waterfowl swam 
upon. Not even a heron waded the black shallows, nor king- 
fisher clattered above them; not a sign of wild life was to be 
seen. The mountains to the westward were monstr¢us sterile 
piles of treeless rocks, savage and forbidding, not giving so 
much as a home to the eagle. 

“Let us return,” said the old man. ‘‘This is all so changed 
from what it was when I wasa boy that I cannot bearto look 
upon it. The axe and fire—man’s greed and carelessness and 
spirit of wanton destructiveness have spoiled it all. Let us go 
home, where we have at least an orchard and a well of clear 
water, and fields that are not entirely without greenness. 

“O, why could they not have spared the trees upon these 
rocky shores, where they cumbered no tillable ground, and 
were so useful and so beautiful? The woods are gone, the 
waters are passing away and the hearts of men are grown as 
arid as the world they have spoiled. When I see how their 
Lands are never withheld from laying waste the earth, from 
making sterile and forbidding all that was once so fruitful 
and fair, from exterminating nature, I cannot but be glad 
that in a few years my eyes will be shut forever from the 
sight of this ‘abomination of desolation.’” 


Che Sportsman Caunrist. 


Address all communications to the Forest and Stream Publish- 
ing Co, 


AMONG THE WATERFOWL IN DURANGO 


— are places enough in the United States where one 

may still see plenty of ducks and geese, but plenty of 
waterfowl by no means implies plenty of shooting. There 
are many places where good shooting may be had, but it is 
too often at an expense of bodily comfort which the pleasure 
may fail to repay. 

Of wildfowl shooting amid the howling blasts or driving 
rains of autumn, of shooting that involves starting before 
daybreak on cold mornings and lying in a battery on one’s 
back or cramped up all day in a blind, shivering and lonely, 
there may be two opinions. But of wildfowl shooting dur- 
ing the middle of soft, warm days, upon ground where no 
boat is needed and perhaps even wading boots are unneces- 
sary, and beneath bright sunny skies, while the lakes of the 
North are closed with ice and the once glad fields are lost in 
heavy drifts of snow, there can be but one opinion. 

In Southern California I have seen some shooting of this 
latter sort. But there the ducks fly but little during the day 
unless stirred up, when they circle once or twice and then 
fly off to some other place. I have seen nothing there that 
equals the shooting between Lerdo and Noe in the State of 
Durango, Mexico. And considering the variety of game, its 
amount and manner of flight, combined with the ease and 
comfort of hunting it, I believe it now unapproachable any 
where in the United States. 

Seldom have I seen the sun rise upon a fairer sight than 
that presented by the cotton and corn fields on each side of 
the Mexican Central Railroad, as on a bright warm morning 
in the latter part of December I went whizzing down the 
line on a hand car, propelled by several stout peons. On 
each side of the road stretched broad fields of lofty corn 
standing yet unhusked, and wide fields of cotton whose tall 
stalks, growing four or five years without replanting, are 
blowing the whole year round, were hanging full of snowy 
balls. Along the track and under the track ran ditches of 
water coming from the Nases River far above; and from 
these many of the fields were flooded with water, while 
others were perfectly dry, and some were still moist from 
recent irrigation. 

On the right and on the left, from the ditches themselves 
and from the ponds of water formed in the fields by the 
irrigation, rose ducks and brant by the hundred. Two Eng- 
lish gentlemen were with me, and I had hard work to keep 
them quiet until we got to headquarters. They wanted to 
stop, but I had been over all the ground before, and knew 
that we were only among the advance guard of the host we 
were going to meet. We kept on some five miles to a long 
stretch of fields, into which the water had been lately turned. 
Here a rare scene opened upon us. The ducks in the fields 
that had been flooded for several days, though plenty enough, 
were as nothing compared with the hordes that rose dark and 
roaring from those into which the ditches had been turned but 
yesterday. And even these were as nothing compared with 
the long lines that could be scen streaming along the horizon 
miles away over the wide sweep of the irrigated fields. On 
every hand mallards, sprigtails, canvasbacks, redheads, 
widgeon and other ducks in strings, dense bunches and 
wedge shaped masses, went spinning across the top of the 
corn and cotton, or with stiff set wings were settling into it. 
No large geese were to be seen or heard, but gray brant 
were winging their way here and there in clamorous bands, 
or from the sky above were pitching and tumbling down- 
ward in their peculiar way to alight. The black or bronze 
curlew in long black ranks, and with light and even stroke 
of wing, rode the warm air in different directions; occasional 
bunches of the sickle-billed curlew, seeming ill at ease, went 
wandering along on high; English snipe pitched about aloft 
or rose with their usual remark from the boggy ground along 
the ditches or out of the cotton or corn; and plenty of doves 
winnowed the air in every direction. Plenty of other birds 
were there too to add variety to the landscape, the snowy 
egret standing thoughtfully. along the ditch, the white- 
throated and white-tailed hawk preening his dark wings 
upon the mesquite bush, the buzzard sailing far away in the 
sky. Gulls too, and even pelicans, were there, passing 
probably from one to another of the distant lagunas. 

Mexico seems to be the winter home of the sandhill crane. 
I thought I had seen some sandhill cranes in the Western 
States many years ago, but neither there nor in California 
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have I ever seen them so abundant and so tame as they were 
on this ground. By many sportsmen and by nearly all who 
are not sportsmen the sandhill crane is considered worthless 
to eat, Its name is: unfortunate as well as its shape, for 
most people think a crane is a crane and can be nothing else. 
The thousands who turn up their noses at the sandhill crane 
are just as wise as the mau who won’t eat eels because they 
resemble snakes, and is afraid to try frogs’ legs because a 
frog is like a toad. The sandhill crane has little in common 
with the herons, bitterns, and egrets, all of which are com- 
monly called cranes. Its general shape, however, is sufficient 
to make the crowd class it with the fish eaters. But it is as 
different from them as a mallard is trom the sheldrake or 
loon. The sandhill may possibly, like the mallard, eat fish 
or bugs from necessity, but when it can get plenty of grain 
or grass it is a vegetarian. Though it goes occasionally on 
wet ground it generally frequents the high, dry uplands, and 
water seems not at all essential to its comfort, as it does to that 
of other cranes. Hereit feeds entirely upon corn and cotton 
seed, as do the brant and large ducks, and it becomes very 
fat. When the sandhill crane is in good condition from 
feeding upon wheat, corn, etc., no finer flavored bird of its 
size flies the air. Steaks cut from the breast of a young one and 
broiled with butter will convince the most sceptical. And 
an old one parboiled for an hour or so, then stuffed and well 
roasted will walk off with the affections of the most particu- 
lar epicure. ; : 

In other respects he is fully worthy of the most skillful 
sportsman’s attention. No bird, not even the turkey, is more 
wild or more wary than the sandhill crane generally is; and, 
in general, it requires even more care to get within certain 
rifleshot of one than to get within certain rifleshot of a deer 
orantelope. To get near enough to one to kill it with the 
shotgun is next to impossible, except by concealment upon 
the line of its flight. Even then the concealment must be 
nearly perfect, and the shooter must remain motionless until 
the bird is too close to escape by turning aside or rising. 
The slightest motion of the head to watch its coming, or of 
the gun to get it in readiness to shoot, is apt to be fatal to 
your success. It is, indeed, easy to hit when once within 
reach of the shotgun. And so is the wild turkey. But 
there is skill enough required to get a shot to give to its 
pursuit all the flavor of hunting of the highest order. 

On these grounds it seems to have relaxed its caution to an 
extraordinary degree, and becomes comparatively easy to 
shoot. I say comparatively because it is still actually quite 
wild. But here it is possible by the use of caution and good 
judgment to make a handsome bag of cranes almost any day 
without resorting to either pits in the ground for conceal- 
ment or to decoys to bring them within reach. Whereas, 
on most grounds in the United States where they are found 
itis impossible to get one with the shotgun without using 
such aids. Over a tract of ground some ten miles in dia- 
meter these birds are here found in immense numbers. 
Often a hundred flocks, each containing from twenty to 
eighty or ninety birds, may be seea in the air at once, some 
swinging low along the tops of the corn, others drifting far 
away on high, while from almost every corn or cotton-field 
comes the long-drawn grrrrrrr of cranes feeding among the 
stalks. Where the fields are more open they may be seen 
standing in dignified array watching you at a distance with 
their long bluish-gray necks and heads, looking almost white 
in the sunshine, or else rising in a wild confusion of flapping 
gray with uproarious grrrr777s from the cotton or corn as the 
hand-car rolls along. 

If this crane be so worthy of the sportsman’s regard, what 
shall we say of his great white brother the white sandhill, 
sometimes called (if I remember rightly) the whooping crane. 
This is perhaps the most rare and difficult bird in North 
America to shoot. Many sportsmen who have shot all over 
the United States have never seen one, and few indeed are 
the men who have ever bagged one. Twenty years ago, 
upon the wildest grounds there were in Illinois, where the 
common sandhill was abundant, comparatively few speci- 
mens of the white one could be seen and these generally 
kept far out upon the open prairie and could not be ap- 
proached even within rifle shot. All attempts to get on 
their line of flight were generally useless, for they either 
rose too high when disturbed or were so wary that they 
would see the hunter lying ahead of them. Many a year 
had passed since last I saw this beautiful bird, until last 
winter I saw them near Lerdo. Here they are more abun- 
dant than in any other place where I have ever seen them. 
Far away in the zenith you may see them sometimes 
about midday floating like specks of down in long 
circles and spiral lines, sending down through two or 
three miles of air a long note as ringing and clearas the blast 
of a bugle. Sometimes one will see three or four of them 
mingled with the other cranes, flying with them in orderly 
array, and keeping time to their stroke of wing, their long 
necks and legs outstretched in the same way, their snowy 
raiment, all spotless except the glossy black band that tips 
the huge white wings, contrasting strangely with the ashy 
gray and blue of their comrades. Sometimes one sees a few 
stauding with upraised head and watchful eye out upon the 
open fields, and once in a while, though rarely, they skim 
low above the corn. This bird is fully equal, if not superior, 
in flavor to the other sandhill, but is much wilder and in- 
finitely rarer. I saw one flock in Durango containing nearly 
two hundred. But with that exception I have found them 
only in small companies of three or four, and but few of 
these companies in a day. Though abundant here com- 
pared with their numbers in the United States, they are still 
quite rare and ‘are found only by dozens where the others 
= be numbered by thousands. 

0 have good success with either of these cranes here one 
must make a bed of corn stalks and either sit or lie down 
upon it and bend a lot of them together over his head for a 
partial blind. There one should stay and keep perfectly 
quiev until one can hear the soft sound of their wings. By 
that time they are too close to get away. But there is no 
safety in any motion, however cautious, or in showing your 
face. You should not shoot at anything else, no matter how 
tempting the opportunity. Should you be upon open ground 
and see a flock coming toward you low enough to shoot, 
about the only way to obtain a sure shot is to lie down at 
once upon your face, and do so behind a bush or in a hollow 
of the ground, or in grass or weeds if possible. Lay your 
gun beneath you and lie perfectly still without showing your 
face until you hear their wings over you. Then jump with 
all the quickness of which you are master, and you may see 
one come whirling down from before each barrel. 

I tried to persuade my friends to confine their attention to 
cranes, and use all their caution about hiding. But I could 
not convince them that they could not get both cranes and 
ducks at the same time; and finding that for most of the 
ducks concealment was almost unnecessary, and each one 
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having with him for retriever a peon (all of whom dress in 
white cotton), a bag of cranes was out of the question, 
though dozens of flocks passed them just out of shot that 
would have come within twenty yards had they been properly 
hidden. 

That day reminded me of some of the brightest of days 
gone by. It was all in all sucha day as I had never ex- 
pected to see again. One of my companions, a gentleman of 
wealth and leisure, whose name stands at the head of the 
crack shots of England, told me he had never seen its equal, 
though he had shot all over the world. Many a time before 
I have seen far more ducks, and seen them fly in denser 
ranks, and whizz even nearer to my head; but I never saw 
such a steady succession of close shots during the middle of 
the day. On every hand ducks, brant and crane were flying 
about of their own motion; on every hand they were rising 
with obstreperous wing and shining ranks from the fields as 
we advanced; on every hand ducks already started were 
circling around us, setting their wings and hissing down 
from above to alight in almost the same place from which 
we had started them; and on every hand at the report of a 
gun the heavy beat of hundreds of wings would arise from 
places from which so many birds had already arisen that we 
supposed them quite bare of anything more. 

jasy as this shooting was it still savored too much of 
work. I knew that something better could be had. So 1 
posted one of my friends in one place, and another in an- 
other, while I took four peons and went around among the 
neighboring fields where ducks were alighting by thousands, 
to keep them stirred up. It was a veritable ‘‘drive” of 
ducks. The amount of ground freshly irrigated did not 
exceed over a mile square, and no amount of disturbance 
could drive the ducks from it. Though they alight readily 
enough in any of the fields that are wet, and though there 
were thousands of acres of such ground on every side con- 
taining ducks, yet the majority seemed crazy about the 
freshly irrigated tracts. They rose in dark sheets from one 
spot, and without even circling about in indecision, set their 
wings and slid down the air to another not half a mile away. 
Sometimes they rose in tier after tier from the corn, those in 
the rear just rising above the corn and passing over a thou- 
sand comrades to alight a short distance ahead, as black- 
birds often do. Single ducks went whizzing about in all 
directions, seeming more bewildered than those in flocks, 
but few of them would leave the place. But the brant and 
cranes left at once and staid away. Many a flock of the 
gray sandhill cranes came steering toward us from faraway, 
but rose high in air as they came within half a mile of the 
uproar. Away on the edge of the tumult I could see the 
white ones turn off and leave us a mile on one side. 

I doubt if there was a native within a mile who did not 
quit work or stop in his travels and wait until the sport was 
over. Groups of peons, all clad in white cotton, gathered 
upon the railroad embankment and climbed upon the hand- 
car, where they could see better, and kept the interval be- 
tween the reports of the guns well filled with expressive 
carajos and carambas. Others on horseback stretched out 
backward full length upon the horse and laughed as though 
they would split whenever a duck came plunging from above 
at an unusually long shot. 

My English friends had both been in ‘‘a hot corner” in 
battues at home, but had never seen so many birds fly over 
them as they did that day. In about an hour after the drive 
fairly commenced they had emptied both pockets and sacks 
of the cartridges they had taken with them and we had to 
stop. We ran into Lerdo that afternoon with the hand-car 
loaded down, there to meet a storm of carajos and carambas 
and other ejaculations too expressive for print, such as the 
good old State of Durango had not heard for many a year. 

During all my hunting in Mexico I have found the people 
exceedingly obliging and polite. Instead of ordering me off 
they have come out and shown me where game was. Peons 
have followed me about like children, taking as much 
pleasure in the shooting as I did, plunging into the water 
and mud like a dog to retrieve a duck. They will do it for 
nothing if one is mean enough to let them, but will feel well 
repaid with twenty-five cents or a pair of ducks, It is prob- 
able enough that an American market shooter would not re- 
main long in favor, as the Mexicans generally do not look 
upon the eradication of all that is fair in nature with the 
same composure with which the American sees his landscape 
swept bare to tickle the palates of city swells who are too 
lazy or too stupid to appreciate game anywhere but on a 
plate. But one shooting only for pleasure may feel assured 
of kind treatment. 

Much apprehension exists in the United States about 
visiting Mexico. But a gentlemen who behaves himself as 
he would in any other foreign country, will be treated well 
by every one. In fact it is marvellous how well the Mexicans 
do treat the Americans in view of the way the most of them 
have acted here. Foreigners acting in the same way in the 
United States would in twenty-four hours have heads that 
would puzzle a phrenologist. I bave found among my 
countrymen here many true gentlemen, who are as much 
respected by the Mexicans as anybody. But the majority of 
them I am most heartily ashamed of, and it is a standing 
wonder to me that the Mexicans tolerate them us they do. 
As for myself, 1 must say that I have never been treated 


-better in my life than during the five months I have spent in 


Mexico. T. S. Van Dyke. 


“You talk about dogs,” said the judge, ‘“ you talk about 
dogs—I can tell you the funniest story about a dog.” “Did 
you know the dog?’ said the doctor. ‘I did. This dog belong- 
ed to a friend of mine, who used always to take him out with 
him.” ‘A bad habit,” put in the doctor; ‘‘you should never let 
a dog know too much.” ‘The dog used to wait outside for him 
when he went in to call ona friend. One night they were a 
very merry party and they kept it up late. My friend got 
very drunk. The dog finally got restless and began to howl. 
A champagne bottle d his nose and he smelt it and shut 
up. About 2 o’clock in the morning my friend came out. He 
said good night, shut the door, walked by the garden gate all 
over the flower beds, and finally unable to get out, he laid 
down on a rosebush and went to sleep. The dog watched by 
him till the milkman came along in the morning, picked him 
up and took him home.” ‘‘That’s nothing,” said the doctor. 
‘You just wait a minute. Two or three nights later he went 
and called on his friend again and took the dog with him. 
The dog waited outside a little while and — again to howl. 
Another champagne bottte was thrown athim, He smelt it, 
winked to himself, and trotted off. He went home, scratched 
at the door till the servant girl opened it, attracted my friend’s 
wife’s attentidh, made her follow him to a pile of planks and 
whined till they got out a very long and broad one. Then he 
directed them to where his master was, and when the door 
bell rang and the door opened, the revelers found the dog, my 
friend’s ‘wife, the servant and a stretcher, The a. knew 
what was needed, you bet.” ‘‘Well,” said the doctor, “I thought 
I knew all the dog stories, but that’s a new one.”—Detroit 
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NATURAL HISTORY OF THE WHITE PINE 


- IS fitting when important measures are prominent to 

add even a small amount to the general knowledge on 
the question involved, if that can be done, since it is often 
the case that those who profess to know the most, flounder 
about in uncertainties, and like geese in a fog, only show 
by noise their need of sun or stars to tell their position and 
course. We need facts and figures; and these the present 
article aims to supply. 

Forestry, a subject ever important, is receiving more at- 
tention at the present time than at any former period, and 
especially in this country, where the pursuit of wealth 
sweeps all before it, regardless as the hostsef Attila that 
desert and desolation follow its track. At present the 
course of thought is like a procession of mourners, The 
direst calamities are presented as the inevitable result of 
the destruction of our forests; remedies multiply, some im- 
mediate, some remote, many impracticable, while not one 
has touched the great law of compensation in nature, the 
succession and reproduction of foliate life. Not one has 
dared to assume what is here done without fear of philosophic 
contradiction: that the creative force, that which gives life 
to matter is, back of all, just as active to-day, just as potent 
as it was ‘‘in the beginning,” and that the earth is now a 
thousand fold better able to produce vegetable life without 
seed than it was as that remote period. What but creative 
force produced the tree that produced the seed at first? And 
tell me, if you can and dare to do so, what creative force 
has died or lost its power? That schoolboy philosopher 
who sought the fountain of life and gave out at a protoplasm, 
brought out from one soul at least in its anguish the ex- 
clamation, ‘‘Biockhead, — did you not stop at an elephant, 
just as near the origin of life, as at a protoplasm, because 
some child might ask what an elephant was and you could 
tell him, you could add to his knowledge, you could raise 
him in the scale of intelligence; but the same question, just 
as sensible in regard to the protoplasm must be answered, if 
at all, by, ‘There is nothing to it, nothing to describe;’ and 
thus your great subject of life has petered out until there is 
nothing left, absolutely nothing. One thing you might have 
known at first, or should at least have learned in the pur- 
suit, that the principle of life is with the Infinite and not 
committed to your care nor mine.” 

In our researches among these mysteries in nature the work 
is poorly done if we fail to mark those points where the 
phenomena find analogy and counterpart in human life, and 
also where human life has wonderful illustration in other 
departments than its own. We find, in fact, distributed 
among animals, every trait of human character, and we find 
combined in human character, all we tind in the orders of 
life below us. ‘Survival of the fittest”’—that paradoxical, 
unexplainable, murderous law in nature, so often referred to 
by evolutionists—has striking illustration in the growth of the 
white pine. It is literally with that tree from the beginning 
a struggle for life regardless of the life of others. The law 
is, in effect, prostrate the weaker, crush the feeble and lowly 
beside you, break down and destroy all rivalry, and in 
every case make the dead and the dying contribute their life 
and substance to your own aggrandizement. 

Not a rifle shot from my birthplace a grove of white pine 
covering two acres has grown, culminated and passed away. 
My first recollection is of when the trees were some twenty-five 
feet high, almost thick as a canebrake, and quite as straight 
and graceful. The tops were so interwoven that no ray of 
the sun could penetrate below, consequently a deep soft car- 
pet of needles covered the ground, and not one green leaf of 
the humblest plant could be found upon it. It was at that 
time, in the year 1820, the most beautiful grove of white 
pine in all New England. I could step from tree to tree over 
the entire surface. My father supplemented any remark on 
its beauty with the statement, ‘‘When at seven years old I 
came from Hebron, Conn., there was a field of wheat on 
that lot.” This would make the grove at the present time 
just about 100 years old. One year ago the timber, much of 
it two and a half and three feet in diameter, was sold stand- 
ing for $1,200 and was all cut off. Here we reach an im- 
portant fact, the first reliable data in the growth of white 
pine in its first century. We also reach the profits of that 
growth on two acres of land unfit for cultivation and 
abandoned after the first crop. But this was not all, for for 
half a century there had been constant draft on the grove for, 
light building and fencing purposes, by the dying of a few 
trees and by thinning out the crowded parts. The pheno- 
mena of its growth and the multiplied uses to which the 
pine is applied make its history of pecuniary value as well 
as an interesting study to us; certainly no other tree shows 
such diversity of character, such extremes of value growing 
side by side; no other tree on the earth ministers so largely 
to the comforts and necessities of civilized and enlightened 
life. 

The most prominent and important characteristic is a cen- 
tral spike shooting upward with each year and leaving with 
each shoot a circle of horizontal branches at its base. This 
central spike and the horizontal branches are covered with 
needles paired together, of a déep green color; and these re- 
main through the winter. The succeeding spring comes a 
second shoot, the same spike, the same green needles, and 
the same circle of horizontal branches at the base. The 
third spring opens with a third shoot precisely like the 
others. Consequently, in June and July we have three 
lengths the growth of three years covered with the needle 
foliage of its nature. In September the joint three years old 
changes color and casts off its needles like all dead leaves. 
And thus, paradoxical as it may seem, the needles fall every 
year, although none fall until three years old. But this is a 
general characteristic of all evergreen trees. The balsam and 
spruce vary somewhat, retaining foliage longer than the pine 
and of course more dense and heavy than that tree. hen 
this central spike is growing it is green, has a sweet, piny 
taste, is succulent and juicy, but so tender that a thought- 
less bird seizing upon it and endeavoring to balance on. the 
unsteady perch breaks it down and the growth seems en- 
tirely spoiled. But it is only a temporary setback, however; 
the largest horizontal branch at its base turns its central 
spike upward and by right of the strongest assumes to be 
‘*head of the family.” The smaller branches, of which there 
may be a dozen in the circle, acknowledge the right by giv- 
ing up life and substance ‘“‘to the fittest,” except where one 
directly opposite is equally strong. In that case they ap- 
proach each other and in a few years two trunks stand per- 
pendicular with no trace of horizontal opposition remai 
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The growth of the pine in the first year is of little conse 
quence, It is simply a green cone, wide as it is high, liable 
to be trampled down by cattle, cut off by scythe or mowing 
machine, and really worthless. But escaping these, it is 
silently laying in strength for after life, so that at five years 
cattle walk round rather than over it. The growth and 
strength now double with each year, until at fifteen, per- 
haps, it reaches the maximum point. I have one spike 
forty-two inches in length, the growth of a single year at 
that age. After that the yearly growth decreases in length, 
until at the height of 140 feet capillary attraction and 
natural forces fail and a scraggy, horizontal cap surmounts 
the whole. 

But the tree is yet below middle life. If left to a course 
of nature, perhaps two centuries are yet before it. In the 
second century, as it can grow no higher, it makes a diame- 
ter of six feet where the first gave only three, the natural 
forces all absorbed in depositing wood fiber on the outside. 
It is from this outer coat, this growth of the second century, 
that what is termed ‘‘clear stuff” is obtained. Another 
thing. The second century opens the capillary tubes, and 
gives to the timber a quality of rift which the growth of the 
first does not reach; the old pines can be split into sheets or 
shingles while the trees of one century must be cut by 
machinery. In the first twenty years the growth is rapid, 
the fiber is soft and corky, consequently in the second cen- 
tury this center is liable to decay, and the great trunk be- 
comes hcilow from the ground upward. In view of this 
fact, with the facilities of machinery in its manufacture, and 
more than all, the long credit of two centuries for its full 
maturity, it is altogether probable that where the old stock 
is exhausted, the reproduction will not be allowed to reach 
the same age and perfection; but like the grove under con- 
sideration, will be taken at the growth of one century as be- 
ing the highest point of its value and usefulness. 

Another point to be considered is the necessity of sun- 
light, on which its very existence depends. I measured a 
square rod of ground in a thicket of white pine on which I 
counted one hundred trees from two to ten feet high, and 
forty of that hundred were already dead. The larger trees 
overshadowed the lesser and weaker ones, their branches 
united in a dense canopy above, shutting out entirely the 
sunlight and its mysterious influence. The little trees strug- 
gled a while for life, then, withered and shrunken, gave up 
the unequal contest in death, and as I said before, con- 
tributed their life and substance to the aggrandizement of 
the power which destroyed them. Nor are even the ‘‘tittest” 
exempt, except in a measure, from this same law. The 
higher horizontal branches overshadow the lower, which die 
and fali to the ground, and in time are overshadowed by new 
branches above and with the same result. 

In this connection comes up the strange phenomena of 
the utterly worthless character of the pine when growing 
alone in the open fields. There it throws out large, crooked 
misshapen branches almost from the ground, seizing and 
absorbing all the juices which should go to produce height 
and majesty of form; and so interwoven in its destiny is this 
tendency that trees on the outer circle of this grove showed 
invariably on the outside of the trunk, large, crooked 
branches almost to the ground, while on the inner side, the 
same trunk had not a living branch in sixty feet. In the 
open field all branches reach the sunlight, although mainly 
in horizontal positions, and hence all live and grow with the 
tree. Trimming is often resorted to, but is wasted labor. 
It is good so far as the axe can reach perhaps, but what is a 
clear trunk of six feet when there should be sixty. I saw 
one tree standing alone, a beautiful trunk of ten feet, and 
ninety above that were gnarled and knotty, worthless even 
for firewood. 

Another peculiarity in the growth of white pine is that 
when cut down at any age, the root dies with the trunk. It 
is now the close of the second summer since the grove was 
cut off. Nota twig of evergreen can be found where the 
pines stood, while every stick and stump of the hard wood 
undergrowth, smashed down in removal of the pines, seemed 
to start again with new life in sprouts from the root, ten- 
fold in number and ten-fold in growth, because the roots all 
lived, were all drawing sustenance from the earth and without 
regard to what was being done above ground, made this 
forced growth a result. 

In regard to reproduction, I speak of what has been done 
on the estate where I was born. True, it was the middle 
section of the pine belt where it crosses New England, and 
of course where the tree grows at its best; and yet in general, 
what is true here is true of the belt in the circuit of the globe. 
The original stock, the growth of three centuries perhaps, 
was cut off to clear the land for cultivation, but these two 

e@icres were abandoned after the first crop as too arid and 
stony to repay the agriculturist. A few pines in the neigh- 
borhood scattered seeds over the pasture, the only place 
where they take root, one in ten thousand, and they grew 

- thick and high, unnoticed and forgotton. But in all this 
time they shot higher, the roots spread broader and deeper, 
so that when the old stock was exhausted and men began to 
look in despair at the desolation, lo and behold, forces in 
nature had been silently at work to supply human wants in 
the future, and also effectually teaching us a lesson of prud- 
ence for all time. 

But | anticipate. When the trees of this grove had at- 
tained their full height, with green branches near the top, 
the sun again looked in and the whole order and condition 
of things was changed. Vegetable life which had slept for 
centuries seemed to awake suddenly, and we first noticed 
that the whole two acres were covered with little trees thick 
as a grain field, but hardly of the kind we should expect to 
see. Not a pine tree among them, but nearly every other 
tree known in that climate, and many whose seeds could not 
have fallen on that ground in the centuries preceding. A ques- 
tion comes up then in regard to the fecundity and non-fecun- 
dity of pine seeds. Whither went the seeds which fell from 
these pines three-quarters of a century in yearly showers, 
not one of which took root in the grove? And again, whence 
came the seeds of that young forest among the pines, not a 
tree of the kind having stood on that ground while the pines 
lived? 

There are hundreds of acres along this valley densely cov- 
ered with young pines which had been a summer pasture a 
quarter of a century, and which seemed to start into life all 
at once, with not a seeding pine within a mile of them. 

Seeds are a convenience, a necessity, in the interchange 
and distribution of climatic production, but let us remember 
that the creative force, that which made seeds at first, still 
lives, and by methods not known to us concentrates that 
principle of life in matter, and from which is evolved, 
through human agency it may be, the perfect form and 
quality that life was designed to produce. 

In view of these facts, duplicated as they are beyond enu- 







































meration, is it at all strange that one man at least looks be- 
yond seeds and beyond succession for the germ, the origin 
of life, and only credits ignorance or insanity with other 
conclusion ? 

We also see that it is not among the designs of Providence 
that the ‘‘evergreen belt’ of our latitude shall pass from 
sight. There may be a ‘‘lean streak” between the two, but 
Reproduction is following the track of Decimation across the 
continent as the Connecticut Valley demonstrates. The 
mourners may dry their tears as the ‘‘calamities” fade in the 
distance and patiently wait. They might perhaps enliven 
the monotony of the ‘‘lean streak” by planting and pruning 

ines, but planting for one hundred years hence, and worth- 
ess at that except in thickets, is not a current benevolence 
at the present day and not likely to be largely entered into 
even by them. 

The course pursued on this estate is unquestionably the 
best, the only true one. In the last half century every nook 
and corner not fit for cultivation has been given up to the 
growth of pines as the young trees claimed squatter posses- 
sion, and we now come down by regular succession from the 
highest to the lowest. There are hundreds of trees now on 
the estate rivaling in value the best in the grove. There is 
one patch, an acre or two of younger trees 100 feet high; 
another, two acres, 75 feet, three acres 50 feet, another, two 
acres, 40 feet, another 25 feet, while little thickets of pine, 
100 to the square rod, are too numerous to mention. 

And what is the result of this foresight which has cost 
comparatively nothing? Succession and abundant repro- 
duction for the next hundred years and with it a lesson for 
all time. 

Surely it is safest to follow nature’s work in these things. 
It is ours to assist, improve and beautify the work before 
us, but if we mar that work the result has neither evasion, 
palliation or forgiveness. If in our greed for present wealth 
we sweep the ‘‘evergreen pine” from our latitude with no 
effort for its reproduction, we shall justly receive the invective 
and execrations of generations to come. B. Horsrorp. 

NortTH THETFORD, Vt. 








THE CoLORED PATCH IN THE CROWN OF THE KINGBIRD. 
——Eiditor Forest and Stream: The kingbird, in common with 
other members of the genus Tyrannus, has a patch of 
brilliantly colored feathers in the center of its crown. 
When the bird is in repose this spot of color is concealed by 


the adjacent feathers on each side. But it has the power of 
retracting these latter at will in such a manner as to display 


the bright orange feathers and the white bases of the black 
ones adjoining. So far as I am aware, no satisfactory 


theory has yet been advanced to aceount for the presence of 


this spot, which is common to both sexes. Mr. Samuel L. 


King, of Bristol, Tennessee, has suggested a novel theory for 
its explanation. He writes me as follows: ‘‘I inclose here- 
with a scalp of the bee martin or kingbird. You will 
observe on blowing your breath upon it that a strong resem- 
blance to a flower appears. I have never seen in any work 


upon ornithology that this ‘flower’ is used to entice bees, but 


too near and is caught.”—C. Harr Merriam, M.D. 


6 inches. The other figures are correct.—JOHN FANNIN. 
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ON THE PLATTE.—I. 


along the Platte River in order to find the best place 


down upon Newark, a small village on the B. & M. R.R, 
withal an enthusiastic sportsman, wired us to come on. 


the next day at nooz, and were at once conducted to a farm 


that was dispatched we donned our hunting rig, climbed 
into the big farm wagon behind an elegant span of horses, 


reported as being abundant, and the horses, apparently tak- 
ing on the enthusiasm, cantered off at a lively rate. But 
just as we were making a short turn to come into the main 
road, the wheel on the inside of the curve ran upon an old 
barrel lying concealed in the weeds, and in a jiffy turned 
the wagon over and piled the contents promiscuously upon 
the ground. Every one was so hampered with toggery and 
wading apparel that no one except Lanham made any effort 
aan jumping out of the way. He was sitting in front 
with the driver, and before our vehicle was fairly on its side 
had landed about ten feet away in a patch of wild sun- 
flowers, where he soon lay groaning as though every bone in 
his body had been broken snap off. Young Hathaway had 
fallen square across the body of his father, and Charley 
Baum had been unloaded on top of me and given me a jolt 
that hung to me two or three days. But after feeling Jack’s 
leg awhile, and assuring him that he was making a deal of 
fuss over a small matter, it was but a short while before we 
were spinning away again, quite thankful that no bones had 
been broken. 

The Platte, at Newark, is divided into three channels. 
Brewer had selected the middle one for our base of oper- 
ations. So, crossing the first, which was easily done in the 
‘wagon, we drove over to the middle one and unloaded our 
decoys and other paraphernalia. At several points above, 
where we struck the river, there was quite a showing of 
geese on the bars, that had come in from the fields before 
noon and were taking their afternoon sieasta prior to going 
out for their last feed, and the sight encouraged us to believe 
‘we would have some fair sport here. 

After standing upon the bank and discussing the situation 























from my observations I[ believe such to be the case. The 
kingbird takes its position in the top of a low bush, weed or 
tree, and spreads out the red and white feathers on its head 
to resemble a flower. The honey bee (or other insect) comes 
along, thinks he will get some honey from the bloom, goes 


Tue Waite Goat.— Burrard Inlet, Sept. 2.—Hditor Forest 
and Stream: In my letter on the mountain goat in your issue 
of Aug. 13 either your printer made a mistake in reading my 
copy or I made one in copying my notes, as the figures you 
give, viz. 3 feet 6 inches of length of goat should be 4 feet 


Address all communications to the Forest and Stream Publish- 


Vy JE had spent the early fall in writing to parties living 
for our annual crusade on the geese, and had at last settled 


about ten miles east of Kearney. In a few days after this 
decision, our friend A. M. Brewer, a merchant up there and 


Taking the first train for the West, leaving here at 10 that 
night, our party, five in number, were dropped off at Newark 


house, about half a mile distant, where arrangements had 
been made for boarding us, and which proved to be a most 
enjoyable place. Dinner was awaiting us, and as soon as 


and bowled away for the river, about a mile distant. Every 
one was in high good humor, the weather was lovely, geese 





for a while we finally selected sites for our respective blinds 
and at once began work on them, first carrying out the 
share of decoys allotted to each, and our guns, stools and 
ammunition, and then brush for what the natives call the 
‘bough house.” Albeit it was near the close of October the 
leaves on many of the small willows were as green as in 
midsummer, and this was not as serious a matter as it had 
been on former occasions and at other places. By the time 
the flocks of geese began their afternoon pilgrimage to the 
fields the party were about all ready for them, and a few 
‘single footers” coming within range, in their desire to in- 
vestigate these new displays, were tumbled over and at once 
set up on the bars near the respective blinds to augment the 
flocks of decoys. Large displays are always desirable, the 


larger the better, and it is universally conceded that a dead. 


goose, properly placed, makes a better decoy than anything 
else, except a live one. Even live ones are not good, if they 
are continually striving to get away or are every now and 
then yelping out their note of warning. 

We did not do much good on the return flight from the 
fields, the geese coming in late, flying high and coming down 
in all three of the channels. This did not discourage us, 
however, as we had never had much success on the afternoon 
or night shoot, and when George announeed, by a yell on 
shore, that he was there to haul us back to the house, we 
waded ashore and climbed into the wagon, sanguine of a 
good day’s sport on the morrow. Supper was ready for us 
on arrival at the house, and renewed the promise of the noon 
meal that we were to fare sumptuously during our stay. 
Having slept but little the night before on the cars, and de- 
siring an early start in the morning, we retired early to cozy 
rooms and clean, sweet beds, where we slept and dreamed of 
geese by the carload. 

We were somewhat disappointed in the bag we made the 
next day. On account of a stiff south wind the greater num- 
ber of incoming geese as they headed up the river, drifted to 
the northern channel and settled down there to our extreme 
disgust. By paying strict attention to our business and mak- 
ing the most of our opportunities, we bagged, I think, eigh- 
teen geese and a few ducks, and went home that night some- 
what down in the mouth. We found the next day that our 
shooting in the middle channel had had the effect to send the 
geese to the others, and although the weather was quite pro- 
pitious and the number of geese had materially increased, 
not so many came into our decoys. Yet, for all that, by 
reason of redoubled vigilance, the relocation of some of the 
blinds, and better shooting, we brought down more game 
than on the previous day. 

On the morning of our fourth day, when we waded out to 
our respective blinds, we found they had all been visited 
during the night by thieves and over one-half of our game 
and decoys stolen, At my blind; which was the furthest 
down the river, they had madea clean sweep. It being 
near the hour of the return of the geese from their breakfast 
in the fields, I took the channel of the river and visited the 
other boys. None of them had suffered as I had, all of 
them having been left some of each dead geese, ducks and 
sheet-iron decoys. Getting from these as many decoys as I 
could well carry, L returned to my blind in time for the in- 
coming flight, which proved rather a good one, and enabled 
us, in a measure, to retrieve our lost fortunes. But when 
George came down with our dinner we concluded to pull up 
stakes, spend the afternoon in quest of the thieves, and the 
next day have him drive us down to our old stamping 
ground at Foote’s, back of Kenesaw. 

The above programme was carried out by our leaving 
Newark early in the morning and taking roads running 
parallel with the river and as near it as possible, with the 
intention of pitching camp at the first favorable spot not 
already occupied by other hunters. But we found the ter- 
ritory every where covered, saw the tents of hunters at nearly 
every house near the river, and could hear the boom of their 
guns as they were let loose at some wary flock passing up 
or down stream, seeking « spot where they might light in 
safety and take a rest. Besides these unfavorable signs we 
met other squads of hunters going up as we went down, 
and from them obtained the most discouraging reports. 
Near 3 o’clock in the afternoon we arrived at Foote’s, hun- 
gry and pretty well tuckered out, to learn that a party was 
due there that night from Burlington, having telegraphed 
ahead to save rooms and beds. But our party had always 
regarded this as our home, and we at once gave Mother 
Foote to understand we could not be set aside for strangers. 
So we took possession, selected our beds and reconnoitered 
the field. 

When the geese are flying right, Foote’s, in my judgment, 
is the best place on the river. Here all the channels meet in 
one, just back of the house, which stands but a few yards 
from the bank. The hunter can walk out to his blind at 
any hour he chooses, and be in at meals without inconve- 
nience or fatigue. But for the last three or four years these 
advantages drew the hunters in such great numbers, and 
filled the bars so completely with death-dealing blinds, that 
the geese abandoned that territory, and the hunters were 
left. Yet on this occasion we found the field nearly entirely 
deserted, while Willie and Ira, both good shots and doubt- 
less the best honkers on the river, reported a fair fight and 
the chances of a moderate bag good. Of course we hired 
the boys to help us, and got the use of their decoys and dead 
geese. Here we remained two or three days, with varying 
success, when we pulled up, and, getting Mr. Foote to haul 
us over to the railroad, came home, having bagged less than 
100 geese all told. When the Burlington people came over 
the night of our arrival at Foote’s, the old mother stowed 
them away somewhere and somehow, if not so comfortably, 
and I guess they felt a sense of relief when we took our de- 
parture. 

It was here that we met one Talbot, of Sioux City, lowa, 
with his big and expensive outfit of tents, wagons, horses, 
hunters, attendants, four practical taxidermists, and a quar- 
ter of an acre of decoys, killing geese, skinning them, throw- 
ing the carcasses away, and shipping the skins the Lord only 
knows where. This wholesale murder looked cruel and 
wanton to us, and especially since not a pound of flesh was 
utilized, not even being eaten by buzzards, as there are none 
in that country. In our own case every fowl we killed went 
into some housewife’s bake-oven. 

On our return home we meta couple of our townsmen 
who had just gotten back from a point on the Platte, fifty 
miles above and west of Newark, and who had killed and 
brought home over 150 geese, their bag one day alone being 
nearly sixty. It appeared the geese had, in sheer,self defense, 
drifted up that way to get a place to rest. They were not 
shy and decoyed readily to a small display of decoys. In 
our correspondence during the fall with parties up that way 
we had elicited the information that the geese had not been 
in the habit of coming up so far in any great numbers and 
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recommended to extend our pilgrimages to those 
—" We learned before the season was over that better 
shooting even than that enjoyed by our two friends might 
have been had even still further west, the geese being in 
greater numbers and not so shy of blinds and decoys. What 
course they will take this fall is yet to be decided, but my 
belief is it will be necessay, in order to have good sport, to 
hunt them fifty to one hundred miles west of Kearney. That 
territory being pretty well settled now, the geese can find 
plenty of grain fields near at hand upon which to feed, and 
et so remote as not to be so constuntly disturbed either 
while feeding on the land or resting in the river. : 
My belief is also that, upon the whole, the river Platte is 
the best territory for hunting geeese in the world. The river 
is peculiarly attractive to that fowl. It is broad and shallow 
and showy, filled with little and big flat sandbars, flowing for 
handreds of miles in a country not overburdened with lakes 
or rivers, and right across the track of the millions of geese in 
their journeys north and south, and through a territory teem- 
ing with grain to be had for picking it up. The geese begin 
making their appearance from the 20th to the 25th of Octo- 
ber, and mostly remain here till severe weather drives them 
southward. Some come earlier and many hurry on south, 
but the bulk of them linger along till the streams hereabouts 
freeze up. They are not here long before they become fat 
as pigs and the young ones are especially delicious. During 
their stay in the fall very few are lost by spoiling. Three 
years ago a party of five of us killed 313 at Foote’s in five 
days shooting. They were all left sitting on the bars night 
and days’ around the blinds for decoys. They were brought 
home and expressed to friends around, 200 of them going 
into consumption here, and we heard of only two that were 
at all tainted. In the spring, when the shooting is infinitely 
better, the. case is different. One then can’t count on his 
game for more than a day or two. This same Burlington 
party went to Foote’s last spring, killing some 160 geese, all 
of which spoiled but ten. Spring shooting by parties from 
abroad should be discontinued. As I went back to the 
Platte after the dates described herein, 1 will give the account 
of that trip in another letter. Burr H. Pork. 


Lincoty, Neb. 


THE HUNTING RIFLE TEST. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Like many more of your readers, I was delighted at read- 
ing in ForEst AND SrrREAM of Aug. 6 that you are about to 
make a trial of the trajectories of the leading sporting rifles. 
The results ought to be of incalculable value to sportsmen, 
and I hope they will afterward be published in a book. 

I do not think it would be possible to improve upon the 
suggestions made by Major Merrill in your paper of the 13th, 
for testing the accuracy and trajectory at 100, 150 and 200 
yards, but another point of great importance is the distance 
up to which each rifle will carry without the necessity of 


making any allowance whatever for the curve in the flight of” 


the bullet. This might be ascertained by setting the block 
sights of small game rifles so that the highest point of the 
curve will not be more than } inch. For large game the 
highest point might be, i think, 14 inches, so that there 
would be no chance at over-shooting when aiming at an 
animal’s brain. 

A register of the recoil, as shown by some reliable machine, 
would be valuable. An experience of about twenty-five 
years with the rifle, has taught me that a weapon which will 
carry accurately at a target when held firmly always in one 
position, may make very poor practice at game when shoot- 
ing in various positions up or down hill, or when, quickness 
heing necessary, the trigger is pulled almost before the butt 
of the stock is embedded in the shoulder. In such cases a 
rifle which kicks severely will sometimes twist in the hand 
sufficiently to give a wrong course to the bullet when the aim 
has been quite correct. 

1 cannot agree with Major Merrill’s opinion that 200 yards 
is an unnecessarily long range for sporting weapons. It is 
true that, in forest shooting, about three-fourths of all kinds 
of large game are killed within 75 yards; but in the moun. 
tains and open plains of India it is often impossible to ap- 
proach nearer than 200 yards to various kinds of antelope 
and wild sheep or goats. The same must be, I would ima- 
gine, the case on the American prairies, and on the plains of 
South Africa such long shots are very common. 

The trials of English express rifles in 1888 were limited to 
150 yards, not because British sportsmen do not wish for a 
longer range, but, I believe, because comparatively few ex- 
press rifles shoot truly at 200 yards. Shortly after the Field 
trials took place I asked a noted London gunmaker what 
sort of target his rifles made at the latter distance, and his 
reply was, ‘That is rather too far for trying an express.” 
His rifles have been proved to carry as closely at 150 yards 
as the best of those fired at the Meld trials, although he was 
not one of the competitors. : : 

At those trials the large bores (from 8 to 12 gauge) were 
shot at only 50 yards, which was really absurd, for a good 
ball-shooting smooth-bore will carry well up to that distance, 
and a properly made 12-gauge rifle will put a number of 
successive bullets into a six-inch square at 100 yards. That 
such a range is necessary is shown in the accounts of shoot- 
ing rhinoceros, buffalo and bison, by Sir Samuel Baker, 
Captain Forsyth and others. 

It will be interesting to judge from the results of your 
trials how much or how little is really gained by the very 
heavy charges used in English express rifles. I have often 
doubted if the increased flatness of trajectory fully compen- 
sates for the loss of that invariable delicate accuracy which 
is so desirable in shooting weapons. For some years past I 
have owned a breechloading .45 express by one of the best 
English makers. It weighs 8 pounds 12 ounces, and is 
loaded with 125 grains of powder and a hollow bullet of 270 
grains. The curve of the trajectory is about 34 inches up to 
150 yards, at which distance it will carry closely enough to 
hit a deer in the right place five shots out of six, but at 200 
yards the shooting is so inferior that I would consider it a 
great piece of cruelty to fire unless pressed for food. If the 
rifle could be made quite accurate at this range I would 
willingly sacrifice one or two inches in the trajectory at 150 
yards. I have had three different express rifles, not one of 
which could be depended upon beyond the latter distance. 

The weapon with which I have made the greatest number 
of successful long shots was a two-grooved rifle that had a 
trajectory six inches high up to 100 yards, and required a 
leaf sight to be raised for every 50 yards beyond. It carried 
so closely that I frequently killed, not only antelope, but 
such small animals as gazelles at 200 yards. It was stolen 
from me in India sixteen years ago. Since then I have used 
six weapons of various kinds at game, and remain convinced 
that extreme accuracy in a sporting rifle is the one quality 


which should never be sacrificed for any other. The best 
judges of distance will make mistakes and lose animals b 
shooting over or under them, but in the long run they will 
lose far more by using rifles that carry setae <n 


Lonpon, August 30. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I think some of your correspondents lose sight of the fact 
that the object of the proposed trajectory test is to test the 
trajectory, not the ouik of trigger or weight of gun. Of 
course I agree that as it is to be a test of hunting rifles, field 
artillery should be excluded and only rifles that can be carried 
duy after day without excessive fatigue be tested. As to the 
discarding of the fixed rest, as advocated in your last issue, 
1 hope and suppose that it will not be done, for no man can 
invariably take the necessary sight by Tr resting the 
muzzle that can be had when the gun is held in a vise, and 
absolute certainty is what we want. Of course, trigger pull 
affects accuracy, but it don’t affect trajectory. Reduce pull 
if too great. Why should muzzleloaders be excluded? 
“Obsolete” are they? Well, you will find obsolete men who 
will take pride in muzzleloaders for years to come. It is not 
to be (as projected) a test of magazine rifles or breechloaders 
but of hunting rifles. Iam not a zealous advocate of muzzle- 
leaders, but I should be sorry to see them shut out. If, as our 
correspondent says, the trigger pull affects the trajectory to 
some extent even from a rest, how much more uncertain and 
unsatisfactory would the result be if fired from the shoulder 
even with muzzle rest. We want to know what the gun, 
not the man, can do. Your correspondent says ‘‘it would 
be unfair to test a very light rifle in competition with a very 
heavy one.” Why? We want to know just what light rifles 
and certain ammunition will do, even if they are fit ‘‘only 
for squirrel rifles.” The men who pump.44 lead from a 
repeater are not the only ones who take great pride in rifle 
shooting. Men who use rifles, and those who contemplate 
using them want to know exactly what repeaters, breech- 
loaders and muzzleloaders will do with different weights (with- 
in certain limits) and different charges and at different dis- 
tances. and this can only be done, as we take it, by putting the 
rifle where it cannot move. As we understand it this test is in- 
tended to be comprehensive, and we must express our great 
satisfaction that the Forest AND STREAM has it in hand, 
for we know it will be thorough. 8. 





Editor Forest and Stream: 

Your proposed rifle test will be of very great interest to 
those who love that weapon and use it against game. I 
think that in order to insure the best results, the rules should 
be as simple as possible. Let not this test be hampered by 
any high-flown notions of any sort. To the riflemen of 
forest or plain it is of no importance whether the charge of 
his weapon is heavy or light, whether the ball be patched 
with hollands, leather or broadcloth, provided the desired 
results are attained. 

The ‘‘Leatherstocking” said that ‘‘a true hunter will 
always use the skin of a fa’n for patches if he can get it;” 
and he is reported to have done good shooting. He would 
doubtless, however, have beaten his own record if he had 
not been too much under the control of Mr. Fenimore 
Cooper, who made him ‘‘continue to pound his bullet” after 
driving it home, while he was gossiping with Judge Temple. 

This communication was accidentally laid aside at this 
point, a week or two ago, and may reach you too late for 
publication. I had little more to say, however. It is my 
expectation that any increased effectiveness in the rifle of 
the future will be mainly due to improvements in the nature 
of the expulsive force employed. It is not unlikely that in 
some little shop or office experiments may now be in prog- 
ress, the results of which will be of moment in future trials 
of this kind, and I hope that all sorts of weapons and am- 
munition may find a fair show in your coming test. 

Therefore, if a man shall present for the approbation of 
your committee a thing like a Chinese matchlock, loaded 
with a spoonful of syrup and aniron bolt patched with a 
pine shaving, look not unkindly thereat, but give him op- 
portunity to demonstrate the superior effectiveness of the 
combination. 

So shall you, possibly, entertain unaware the long-sought 
“vifle of the future.” KELPIE. 

SEPT. 2, 1885. 

[See also our rifle columns. | 





THE ST. LOUIS CONVENTION. 


HE following letter was received recently by Messrs. 
W. W. Judy & Co. from Captain French, of New 
York, president of the National Game Preserving Associa- 
tion. It well illustrates the position of the game dealers in 
the situation and is therefore reproduced: 

‘‘Niw York, Sept. 8.—Your letter of August 25 ult., to 
Theo. P. Gilman, secretary, was sent to me while absent on 
a summer vacation. On returning I find Mr. Gilman is ab- 
sent. In a brief interview with some of the members of our 
ex-committee, we find ourselves at loss about the scope of the 
proposed convention and the interests to be represented. 
You speak of a convention of sportsmen and game dealers 
for the purpose of modifying and making more uniform the 
game laws of the country. A printed circular has come to 
hand headed, ‘National Sportsmen’s Convention,’ and signed 
L. D. Dozier, president, but this seems to be local and in- 
tended to provide ways and means for a festive entertain- 
ment. Our association is composed of game dealers, and 
soon after its organization we made overtures to the sports- 
man’s organization of this city to confer with us, with a view 
to certain modifications of the law of this State. Our sug- 
gestions were curtly declined and they have since enforced 
the absurd and oppressive feature of that law more vigorously 
than before. The laws of which you and we complain have 
been instigated and enforced by sportsmen. If they—the 
sportsmen of the West—have come to realize that game 
dealers and game consumers are unfairly treated and desire 
to meet with them in convention for the purpose of a friendly 
and candid consideration of the situation, and the devising 
of better laws in the interest of food and trade, as well as of 
sport, I am sure we of the East would be glad to send 
delegates and do all we could toward settling the difficult 
guestiou upon a just and comprehensive basis. Will you, 
therefore, please tell me something more about the origin of 
this movement, and particularly whether influential sports- 
men have gone into it in anything like the spirit I have 
suggested. A prompt reply will probably be in time for us 
to take some official action, if it seems politic and proper. 
Very respectfully, N. R. Frencu, President.” 

his convention was called by the Missouri State Sports- 
men’s Association, at their annual convention, held in St. 
Louis, June 2, 1885. 


The objects of the convention are to devise ways and 
means to arrest and prevent the further alarming waste and 
destruction of our game and fish by improper and unwise 
methods; to prepare and provide for the enactment and en- 
forcement of game and fish laws; to secure more uniformity 
in the laws of the several States and Territories—regulating 
the commencement and duration of the open season—to take 
steps looking to the improvement of the relations between 
the sportsmen, game dealers and the land owners, and to 
consider such ether matters as relate to our game and fish 
resources. ; : 

The following railroads and steamboat lines offer rates as 
below: Chicago, Burlington & Quincy; Indianapolis & St. 
Louis; Louisville & Nashville; Ohio & Mississippi; St. Louis 
& San Francisco; St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern; 
Vandalia Line; Diamond Jo Line; Louisville, Evansville & 
St. Louis; Missouri Pacific; St. Louis & Cairo Short Line; 
St. Louis, Keokuk & Northwestern, St. Louis & St. Paul 
packet; Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific. 

Recognizing the fact that the object for which this con- 
vention has been called is of much greater importance than 
many are aware, and desiring to reach every sportsman in 
the country, we have labored the more faithfully tarough 
the press and our circulars to awaken an interest with every 
true lover of the gun and rod throughout all the States, and 
shall continue our efforts in that direction to the 29th of Sep- 
tember, feeling that our time and labor will be amply repaid 
if success crowns our efforts. 

From the number of letters already received with prom- 
ises to attend, we feel encouraged that our work in the great 
cause has not been in vain. It has been said that ‘‘what is 
everyone’s business is nobody’s affair.” So it has been with 
the preservation of game and fish, and the enforcement of 
our laws relating thereto. We feel that nothing effective 
can be done without unity and concert of action, and we in- 
vite the codperation of every sportsman from Maine to Cali- 
fornia, and from the lakes to the Gulf, 

There are, perhaps, several thousand organized gunning 
and fishing clubsin the several States and Territories with, 
we dare say, a constitution providing for the preservation of 
game and fish and for the promotion of bodily and mental 
health and pleasure, but, we are sorry to say, that on account 
of irregular, inconsistent and inoperative laws, it is almost 
impossible to enforce them. 

Game and fish are the food of the poor. The quantity sold 
annually in our markets is but a small item as compared to 
that taken and eaten by our farmers, and could the value be 
computed as food, we would find the figures way up in the 
millions. With such facts before us should uot every true 
sportsman awake from his lethargy and lend a helping hand 
in having laws enacted that will arrest the wanton destruction 
of game and fish in close seasons, and thereby perpetrate our 
field and stream pleasures, as well as secure food for the far- 
mer and the poor? This, in our judgment, can only be 
accomplished by united efforts and concert of action. There- 
fore we invite every true lover of the rod and gun through- 
out our broad land to attend the convention. 

Delegates or friends to our cause are requested to forward 
us at once a correct copy of their State game and fish laws, 
The committee need them badly. 

All delegates are requested to assemble at Elk’s Hall, 
southwest corner Sixth avenue and Walnut street, promptly 
at 9:30 A. M., Sept. 29 and immediately present their cre- 
dentials to the acting secretary that no time may be lost. 

According to the call each sportsmen’s club in the United 
States will be entitled to two delegates in the convention. 
The credentials of delegates should give the name and ad- 
dress of the club sending them, in full, together with the 
names of officers and number of membership. It is expected 
that notwithstanding the call limits the representation to 
clubs alone, individual sportsmen, fish and game commis- 
sioners, fish and game dealers and all others interested in the 
preservation of fish and game, will be admitted to partici- 
pate in the deliberations of the convention. 

To facilitate the progress of the convention’s work, each 
club is requested to advise H. C. West, 114 Pine street, St. 
Louis, Mo., by mail as quickly as possible, of the number 
expected to attend from their club. 

Sportsmen in cities, towns and villages, where there are 
no organized clubs, and all who may desire to attend the 
convention and participate in its deliberations, are urged to 
organize one at once and elect delegates. 1t costs but little 
or nothing to organize a club, and with an organization they 
can better assist in the enforcement of the game and fish 
laws. A number of the Fish Commissioners of the several 
States and Territories have already signified their intention 
to attend the convention, and it is to be hoped that many 
more will follow suit, as the work to be considered is of 
great interest to their noble cause. It is believed that much 
good would follow if all Commissioners could meet and ex- 
change views. H.C. West, L. D. Dozirr, J. D. Maui, 
J. P. Carp, J. F. SHepiey Jr., Committee. 








TO MAKE THE GROUSE LIE. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I am one of the ‘‘constant readers” of Forest AND STREAM 
and have been for years, buying it from our newsman. It 
brings me a weekly treat which I dearly enjoy; and I would 
like to express my opinion of it as not only exeeedingly in- 
teresting, but a clean, gentlemanly, manly paper, which [ 
can leave without mistrust among all the members of my 
household. Iam now nearly an octogenarian, and my en- 
joyment of field sport being now limited to fishing for black 
bass from a boat, the next best thing for me is to read of 
what younger men are doing. Pardon all this gossip, which 
of course is not for printing; but I feel somehow as if I were 
writing to an old friend. 

My object in writing is to tell what may possibly afford 
some sport to some of your readers, on the prairie, after the 
grouse begin to pack and become wild. A young Hunga- 
rian friend, speaking of the grouse which are plentiful on 
the steppes of his country, described them as very closely 
resembling our prairie chickens in appearance and in habits, 
and mentioned a plan, in use by sportsmen there, to obtain 
some shots after the birds have packed, and are difficult to 
approach. Some large buckshot have twe holes drilled 
through them, crossing each other, and made as large as 
convenient. A charge of these is fired, not into tae pack 
when it rises, but well over it, when the birds instantly drop 
into the grass and lie there ‘‘like stones,” till several good 
shots may be obtained. The idea is that the birds fancy the 
whistling of the perforated shot to be caused by their natural 
enemies, the hawks. Possibly this might be found to work in 
the same way with our Cupidonia ewpido, and perhaps some of 
your readers might think it worth while to try, and report 
results. PFARRER, 

Port RicnMonD, Staten Island, Sept. 11. 
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THE CHOICE OF GUNS.—V. 


ooo is not very much difference in quality, material 

or workmanship between guns of equal price made by 
machinery and turned out in large quantities for the general 
trade by the different American manufacturers. The work 
of each establishment has its individual characteristics, and 
these peculiarities, as they happen to be admired by one 
sportsman and disliked by another, lead to opinions and 
selections as diverse and numerous as the styles of the guns. 
But some of these peculiarities add to, while others detract 
from, the durability and appearance and, consequently, the 


value of the gun in which they exist. 


The principal American manufacturers of moderate-priced 
hammer guns are the Parker Brothers, the Colt Patent Fire- 
arms Manufacturing Company, E. Remington & Sons, the 
American Arms Company, L. C. Smith, Harrington & 
Richardson, the Ithaca Gun Company, Forehand & Wads- 


worth and N. R. Davis & Co. 


Of all the guns mentioned, the Parker, as recently im- 
proved, is perhaps the handsomest model, and it is fully as 
well made and as neatly finished as any, and is perhaps as 
well balanced as any of them except the old Fox gun, form- 
erly made by the American Arms Company. Even before 
the recent improvements which have been made in it, the 
Parker, with its lifted action, its single lug, without hinge- 
check or extension rib, fairly held its own among American 
guns; with its extended top rib, its improved check. hook, its 
solid head plungers, its top lever, its rebounding bar locks 
and its hammers below the line of sight, it is very much im- 


proved. 


The regular sizes of the Parker are 10 and 12 gauge, but 
8, 16 and 20 gauge guns are made to order ata slight ad- 
vance on the price of the regular sizes of corresponding 


grades. This gun is made ag light as 7 pounds in 12-gauge, 
and as light as 6 pounds iu 16-gauge. 


The extension rib of the Parker is not of a shape to pos- 


sess much holding power, and the improvement of the rib 
would still further add to the merit of this excellent gun; 


but the old Parker has proved its durability even without an 
extended rib. Indeed, viewed from the standpoint of a 
sportsman, I know of no foreign gun of any make whatever 


costing net within 25 or 30 per cent. more thaa the $75 or 
$85 grade Parker (which, by the way, I consider, compara- 
tively speaking, price being kept in view, the most valuable 
and desirable grades) that equals it, in workmanship, dura- 
bility, shooting powers or in any other of those points which 
commend a gun to the practical sportsman, the esthetical 
sportsman to the contrary notwithstanding. This is high 
praise, but the gun deserves it, and it is not one whit stronger 
than of right belongs to this excellent home-made gun. 

The Parker is not a double-bolted gun, but is strongly fast- 
ened by its single bolt locking into the rear bottom lug, at 
the greatest distance from the Linge-joint, and there is little 
danger of the gun becoming loose by any fair usage. The 
forward lug has a shoulder which catches upon the hinge- 
check, and admirably serves its purpose of taking the strain 
off the hinge-joint, when the gun is opened. The locking- 
bolt is held back by a trip till the gun 1s closed. 

The thumb-piece of the Parker hammers is hardly so long 
as it ought to be, but it is not short enough to be seriously 
objectionable. The hammers are fastened on with flat- 
headed screws, which I have observed, in one or two guns, 
to have a tendency to work loose from the manipulations of 
the hammers. If screws with nut heads were used, as in the 
Colt, they would more nearly conform to my ideas of what 
they should be; but this is an individual opinion merely, and 
probably is not shared by many sportsmen. The patent 
fore-end snap-fastening is used on the Parker, and it is both 
convenient and durable. 

It is hardly necessary for me to say a word about the 
shooting powers of the Parker. Indeed there is so little dif- 
ference between the standard makes of American guns in 
this particular, that it is hardly proper to mention the shoot- 
ing of one without repeating the same language with respect 
to all the others that I shall describe and recommend. I 
may say, however, that for field shooting no gun is superior 
to the Parker. 

The Colt is of more recent origin than the Parker, and has 
always had several of the improvements which are new to 
the Parker. It was formerly made with small-headed firing 
pins and without the extension of the top rib, but it now has 
solid firing-pins and extended rib, and has, and always had, 
double bolts, top lever, patent fore-end, rebounding bar 
locks, and automatic firing pins. The act of opening the 
breech withdraws the firing-pins by a positive motion with- 
out springs, thus avoiding the danger of premature explosion 
by the contact of the points of the pins with the primers. 

The Colt is well made and of great durability and shoot 
ing powers. For hard work it has no superior of its class. 
It is not sosymmetrical and handsome a gun as the Parker, 
nor I think, hardly so well balanced. Its high and rather 
awkward-looking hammers and its huge top-lever with im- 
mense screw head, detract considerably from its appearance; 
and in my opinion the high hammers are a serious objection 
to the gun for wing-shooting. 

On some grhdes of the Colt gun there is used ap excellent 
device for taking the strain off of the hinge-joint when the 
guo is opened. I do not like the check so well as the 
Nichol’s binge-check used on the Parker and Lefever guns, 
as it is not so simple, and is, consequently, more likely to get 
out of order, but 1t seems to answer the purpose very well. 
I think the Colt-hinge-check is only used on their guns of 
the $70 grade or upward. It ought to be placed on all 
grades. The company can very well afford to do so, as the 
profit on all machine made guns is larger than it is popularly 
supposed to be. The failure to place the hinge-check on the 
cheaper guns (where perhaps its need is greatest) ought to 
detract from their sales, for tbe gun is not complete without 
it. The Colt check consists of a sliding bolt attached to the 
forward lug which projects against the bottom of the slot in 
the frame when the gun is opened. The extension of the 
top rib of the Colt is of the doll’s head form, which, for rea- 
sons already indicated, is objectionable. But 1 do not wish 
to be understood as saying that the Colt is not a good gun, 
quite the contrary. lt stands in the front rank, and it and 
the Parker are among the most popular of them all witb 
sportsmen. 

The Colt is only made in 10 and 12 gauge, and I believe 
74 pounds is the lightest weight in 12-bores, and 8} the light- 

est 10-bore. 

The Remington model of 1882 is somewhat similar in 
— appearance to the Colt, but it is hardly as well 

nished, and does not present quite so neat an appearance. 
As formerly made, the gun was opened by lifting the lever, 
but now it has the regular top lever and is opened by press- 
ing the lever to the right. The Remington has large head 
strikers, patent fore-end, extension rib, and is double bolted. 






























It is a close, hard shooter. 


84 pounds. 


localities, must be a desirable one. 


as that of the double-barrel Baker gun. 


I believe the manufacture of the Baker double-barrel gun 
has been discontinued, as the maker has made a very great 
improvement upon it in the introduction of the Smith gun. 
This gun is the latest American model, combines all the 
recent improvements in hammer guns, and, according to my 
notions, is constructed upon sounder mechanical principles 
than any other. Manufactured by the maker of the Baker 
gun and bored in the same way, its shooting powers are 
assured, while the principles of its action must give it great 


strength and durability. 


In all guns which are fastened by means of bolts locking 
into bottom lugs, the metal of the frame is necessarily more 


or less cut away to receive the lugs and bolting mechanism. 


The Smith gun is not bolted by means of a bottom lug; it 
has a powerful extension of the top rib, brazed between the 


barrels and extending backward into the standing breech, 


and is locked by a double cross-locking rotary bolt. This 


rotary bolt is made from one solid piece of steel, and has a 


square forward arm which passes completely through the 


mortise made for it in the extension of the rib and under the 


metal of the frame, three-sixteenths of an inch. The rear 


flange of the bolt passes through the slot in the end of the 


extension. Thus, it will be seen, the gun is bolted at the 


greatest practical distance from the hinge-joint. 

The gun is unlocked by means of a top lever having a 
post extending downward; by pressing the lever to the right, 
a coupler, attached to the post and straddling it, forces the 
locking-bolt back, where it is held by a trip until the barrels 
are closed, thus avoiding one-half the wear and reducing the 
force necessary to close the gun. The coupler is provided 
with a hinge-screw to hold it in position, which compensates 
for wear. The spring which throws the bolts home is made 
long, so as to increase its elasticity and lessen the danger of 
its being broken; but if it should get broken in the field, the 
gun could still be operated. 

In the Smith gun, the metal of the frame in front of hinge- 
joint center is not cut away, but the solid cross-section of 
the frame is left intuct to support the hinge-roll the entire 
length of the surface which comes in contact with the lug. 
The lug, which turns upon the hinge-pin, or roll, passes 
entirely through the frame and is well fitted; thus the bear- 
ing surface of the lug is increased, and any dirt or obstruc- 
tion may pass through the frame. 

The frame of the gun has a slot for receiving the eccentric 
piu of the rotary joint-check. The ejector passes through 
the diameter, and is uperated by the rotation of the eccentric 
joint-check. When the gun is opened to load, the weight of 
the barrels is taken off the hinge-joint by the eccentric pin 
of the joint-check catching against the angle of the receiving 
slot in the frame. The point of the ejector, when the bar- 
rels are thus caught and held, has passed just beyond the 
point of the ejector rod, so that, if desired, the cartridges 
may be pushed entirely home in the chamber before the gun 
is closed. 

The locks of the gun are rebounding bar locks, with the 
mainspring let into the lock-plate to a sufficient depth to 
bring the center of the spring on a line with the center of 
the tumbler; the hammers are low, cocking beyond the line 
of sight, and the gunis provided with large-head, direct 
strikers. The hammers and strikers are almost identical in 
arrangement and appearance with those of the Parker. 

1 ought to mention that the gun has the patent detachable 
fore-end, provided with a compensating spring to take up the 
wear. ‘Che Smith is made 10 and 1% gauge, from 7} to 11 
pounds’ weight. 

The Smith gun has hardly been long enough before the 
public to have its durability thoroughly tested by actual 
use—the surest and best of all tests—but I do not hesitate to 
predict for it great popularity among those who desire to 
possess @ gun constructed upon correct mechanical prin- 
ciples; nor do I hesitate to assert that these principles, com- 
bined with good material and workmanship, must of neces. 
sity give the Smith gun great durability, and great power to 
withstand the strains and wear and tear of constant, and not 
unfrequently rough, usage. 


I have now noticed those American machine-made guns, 
manufactured for the trade, which seem to me to possess 
most merit. The Ithaca gun, made by the Ithaca Gun Com- 
pany, deserves, however, more than a passing notice. For 
the quality of the work it seems to be remarkably cheap; and 
I do not Know that I would not select the Ithaca if low price 
were a prime object. Ihave never used the gun, but those 
who have used it speak in high praise of it. 1t is the inven- 
tion of the patentee of the Baker gun, and is an improve- 
ment on it. It is a strong and durable top lever gun, with 
low hammers and rebounding locks, It has a ‘‘self-compen- 
sating” fore-end, but no hinge-check. It locks in the rear 
bottom lug, as did the old Baker. The extension of the top 


The extension is a doll’s head, and there is no barrel check. 


The lowest grade Remington is made with plain decar- 
bonized steel barrels, and they are claimed to be safe, sound 
and durable; but I cannot beheve that such barrels as are 
used in this grade possess any great tenacity, and would not 
advise their use. They are undoubtedly safer than the 
‘Fine Damascus Steel Barrels” so often found on the cheap 
imported guns, but are not equal to the plainest genuine twist. 
The higher grades of the Remington are well worth the 
prices at which they are usually sold. The Remington is 
made in 10 and 12 gauge, but not lighter, I think, than 8 or 


The Baker gun, manufactured by L. C. Smith, has long 
stood pre-eminent for its fine shooting powers, especially 
adapting it for water-fowl. It opens by pressing forward 
the front trigger. The point of locking is at great distances 
from the hinge, and it has an extension of the top rib dove- 
tailing into the solid breech. It has rebounding locks with 
very high hammers, and is made in 12-gauge from 8 to 9 
pounds, and in 10-gauge from 9 to 11 pounds. The Baker 
is also made with three barrels, a rifle barrel, chambered for 
the .44-cal. Winchester cartridge, underneath the shot barrels 
in the place of the bottom rib. his three-barrel gun is made 
with either 10 or 12-gauge shot barrels so light as 9 pounds. 
In many respects it is a remarkable gun, and, in certain 


The rifle bammer of the three-barrel Baker is hung in the 
trigger-plate, and extends upward between the two shotgun 
locks. I+ is operated by cocking the left hand shotgun lock 
and pushing forward the thumb piece of the rifle hammer, 
which stands immediately in front of the triggers and inside 
the trigger guard. Pulling the rear trigger throws the rifle 
hammer and causes it to strike its firing-pin and stop, thus 
not allowing the left hammer to reach its firing-pin. After 
firing the rifle, the cocking of the left hammer throws the 
rifle lock out of gear, and renders the shotgun locks entirely 
independent of it. ‘The action of the three-barrel is the same 











































rib is like that of the Baker, and does not possess any special 
merit, 

The Davis gun is sold at a low price, and is well worth it. 
It is by no means a handsome model, appearing particularly 
awkward through the frame. I have used one of these guns 
and found it a serviceable, sound gun. It has a long and 
very strong frame and wide and solid lug, large head 
plungers, and low rebounding hammers. For rough work, 
where beauty is no object. it is doubtless a good gun for the 
money. 

The Harrington & Richardson hammer gun and the new 
gun which Forehand & Wadsworth have recently put upon 
the market, are similar in appearance, are of the ordinary 
top-snap model, with doll’s head extension of the top rib, 
solid head strikers, rebounding locks, no hinge-check, ete. 
They have no special merit—no extra meritorious features— 
that require special notice. They are, doubtless, sound guns; 
but, with the [thaca and the Davis, just mentioned, belong 
to the ‘‘top snap” family, without special features to dis- 
tinguish them. 

It is hardly necessary for me to say that the Smith, the 
Parker, and the Colt are my favorites among the American 
hammer guns. They are not only top snaps like the other 
guns mentioned, but possess valuable features not possessed 
by any of the others, and are certainly as well made as any. 
The reasons for my preference 1 have endeavored briefly to 
poiat out. Every merit which the other makes of American 
guns have, the Smith, the Parker and the Colt possess, and 
in addition they have features of value in the order in which 
these three makes of guns are mentioned. 

But of the old Fox gun it is but just to say, that of all 
American machine-made guns it is the best balanced, and, 
when closed, the handsomest. But its action always con- 
demned it in my eyes. It is opened by means of a thumb- 
piece placed on the back-strap. Pressing this forward with- 
draws the bolt, and the barrels, instead of tilting forward, 
turn outward by a lateral motion. The gun is no longer 
manufactured ; but for the quality of its material and work- 
manship it deserves high praise. Notwithstanding the in- 
convenient action with which it is handicapped, it is abund- 
antly worth the greatly reduced price at which the guns re- 
maining on hand are sold, and it would be hard to get more 
value for your money than by buying a Fox. Bvt the action 
is a long way behind the times and will hardly find 
favor with any but those whose long use and familiarity 
with its peculiarity have overcome its awkwardness. If the 
makers of the Fox would bring out a gun constructed on 
principles which the progress of the times demands, and 
build it with that honesty and care which have always 
characterized the material and workmanship of the Fox, it 
could not fail to meet with the success to which its merits 
would entitle it. 

Although writing of double guns, it may not be improper 
to say in this connection that the American Arms Co. (the 
makers of the Fox gun) are now making a single barrel gun 
that surpasses any other single gun of which I have any 
knowledge. It is ‘‘half hammerless;” that is, it is cocked 
by an outside lever, while the hammer is internal. It is made 
in 10 and 12-gauge to weigh from 6 to 9% pounds. - 

Au-PE. 


A VERACIOUS RELATION. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

As we had no dog to use for grouse we concluded to make 
the hunt include everything in the shape of game or vermin. 
Our object in taking a week for an outing was to enjoy our- 
selves in any and every way practicable. And whether we 
hunt or fish, lie around in the woods and loaf, gather wild 
cherries and wild herbs, we are sure to be benefited there- 
by. Jack carried a 10 gauge cylinder while the one that I 
used belonged toa friend. I have re-bored it for him and 
take it on this trip to test it on game. My orders were to 
‘*bore the right barrel full choke and the left chock full.” 1 
had little faith in this kind of gun for wing-shooting, but 
have a better opinion of it now. I used brass shells, 44 
drams Hazard sea shooting powder, one pink-edge wad on 
powder and one on shot, 1 ounce No. 4 chilled shot. This 
gave a good pattern, a good killing circle, together with 
tremendous peuetration. 

The sun was just rising above the mountains when we 
entered the woods. We saw some squirrels, etc., but not a 
grouse did we find until after 9 o’clock. Jack suggested 
that we ‘‘try the berry pasture at the edge of the wood, for,’’ 
said he, ‘‘we shall be apt to tind the birds where there is 
something for them to eat.” We made for a pasture where 
blackberry briers were plenty on a side hill near the woods, 
and Jack’s suggestion proved to be a good one, for on tramp- 
ing through the blucberry bushes and briers we soon found 
them, and whirr—whirr—whirr went six or eight of them 
on a bee line for the woods. Jack raised his gun and coolly 
knocked over two of them, one with each barrel, while I 
scored a couple of the most unpardonable misses that I ever 
made in my life. ‘‘Well,” said Jack, ‘‘it may be none of my 
business, but if that is the way you kill your birds, it is far 
different from your stories about your killing four or five in 
succession.” I must acknowledge that | winced some under 
this keen thrust, but Jack was smarting under his defeat of 
the day before, and soI forgave him. The fact was that I 
was too sure of the birds and so did not hold on them, but I 
did not forget those two blunders the rest of the trip. 
“Now,” said Jack, ‘“‘we are not going to find many single 
birds, for the coveys are not scattered yet, so when we do 
start them doubles will be in order.” In a short time we 
found four more and this time 1 made a double shot, and 
both of them were killed clean at the longest range that I 
ever dropped a bird. I will not teli a great story about the 
distance, for I did not measure it exactly, but one thing L 
did note, that is, No. 4 chilled shot will do great execution 
when there is plenty of powder behind it. eanwhile Jack 
was not idle, for although making a miss with the first bar- 
rel he winged the second one, and after a lively chase through 
the briers he managed to catch him and wring his neck. 
We were in good spirits now, for we had made a good morn- 
ing’s work. : 

As the sun was pretty warm out in the open we thought 
we would take to the shade, and as we had as many birds 
already as we cared for then, we did not hunt for them 
longer. But fate said otherwise, for just as we reached the 
other side of the field another large covey flushed and again 
I got a double, while poor Jack, 1 never shall forget the look 
that he gave me when he found that he had missed both 
birds It was then that we cumpared notes as regards the 
merits of choke and cylinder boring and we both came to 
the conclusion that the full choke is the best ons for a 10- 
gauge, for if you want to shoot ducks, foxes or large game 
you have a good gun for such work, while if you want to 
shoot grouse, etc., in cover, you can use light charges of 
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killed deer, grouse or ducks at any season than it is said our 
Western cousins are after shooting Indians. Should there 
appear a constuble determined to enforce strictly the laws of 
the State he would be regarded as trying to overthrow an 
older and more sacred Jaw, and a how! of indignation would 
be raised throughout the Adirondacks and threats would be 


coarse shot and make a pattern about the same as a 16-gauge 
cylinder, while the penetration is sufficient to cut down 
brush and the bird besides. One thing is certain, a bird that 
is shot at a less distance than twenty yards is liable to be 
smashed any way, while beyond thirty yards the choke has 
many advantages. However, opinions differ, and so do guns 
and shooters, and if each individual can have what suits him 
best we will all be happy, at least as far as guns are con- 
cerned. 

As it was getting along toward noon we started for the 
hotise, for we had the promise of stewed squirrel for dinner, 
and somehow it seemed strange that we should become so 
ravenous in so short a time. After a dip with the pocket 
cup into a cold boiling spring we made our way over by the 
pond. On our arrival Jack pointed out into the water at 
something, and inquired what it might be. As it disap- 
peared beneath the surface | answered, ‘‘A loon, Jack, 
and a big one, too. After dinner we will take our rifles, 
and if we do not have some sport with him, then I am mis- 
taken.” For quite a distance with our course an old cart 
path ran parallel with the edge of the woods. Between this 
road and the fields there were a lot of rocks, and in those 
rocks were many hedgehog dens. Jack said that he wanted 
to ‘‘kill some of them.” I protested against it, saying that 
‘life was as sweet to them as any other animal; that they 
were doing no harm, and that they were of no use to us 
after we did kill them; that it was a waste of ammunition 
that gave no practice, and downright cruelty anyway.” 
“Oruelty be blanked,” responded Jack; ‘hedgehogs are 
rood for nothing only to spoil sweet apple trees, as well as 
nemlock trees in the forest, except it is to fill cattle and dogs’ 
noses with quills;” and a few minutes later the roar of his 
old 10 bore rang out the death knell of something—I never 


Herald. 


SOUTHERN SHOOTING GROUNDS. 


|. following letter was written in response to a letter 
: of inquiry concerning a desirable locality for winter 
shooting. ‘The inquirer described himself as a sportsman 
compelled to go South for his health, and anxious to find a 
point convenient to good shooting. He wrote to Mr. Free- 
man because he badd seen that gentleman’s name in the 
FoREST AND STREAM: 

Dear Sir: I think you will find this ¢ity a good place to 
make your headquarters for the winter. Ice is uncommon 
and snow very rare, though at times the thermometer for 
one or two days will range down to about 30°, but this is 
very seldom. The climate is as good as you will find in the 
States, and we have instances ot renewed vigor and health 
in persons of weak lungs, votably Mr. I. M Boorchman, a 
gentleman of over seventy years of age, who years ago had 
hemorrhages, and to-day is a vigorous man for his age, and 
who can give you better information as to the temperature 
of the city than any one else here, having for thirty years 
and over kept a record of it. 

TEMPERATURE AT MACON, GA., FROM AUGUST, 1884, TO AUGUST, 1885. 
Mean. Maximum. Minimum. 
NAN I ac 3 ah siasseie op olnre 76° gue 61° 
September, 1884 -< ae 92° 52° 
October, 1884 69° g1° 34° 





inqnited what. November, 1884. 58° 78° 27 
We went up to the pond in the afternoon and had an} December, 1884. . 50° 74° 18° 
interview with that loon. Now if I were writing this for | January, 18%5...............-.020+0+- 45° zee 18° 
the ‘remarkable shot” column, I should tell you how we oe Siti ees = 74° ds 
cut off his head at 100 rods the first shot, but the truth is | april, 1986..0°°2/20/2 0000022020 65° 87° 35° 
that we fired and fited at him until we were tired of it, and BR BR oenentsne<nernsven a0 s0nene 70° BR° 14° 
never touched 4 feather so far as I know, although the balls | $i? i teeta te teens eset eens sees eens 70° 95° 60° 
: : ; ha 60060 60cece wesccene ee 95 60 

seemed to throw water all over him. We could not estimate | ‘august; 1885. 2222.222222.22° 22220 ge 94° 64° 


the distance very closely on the water, and when we fired 
he would dive and when he came to the surface again he 
would seem to be 200 yards trom where we fired at him. 
We could not get nearer than 50 rods before down he would 
go and swim under water a long distance. We enjoyed our- 
selves, however, if we did not hit the loon. We saw the 
track of an otter in the mud at the edge of the pond, and 
saw a mink running along over across the cove. 

Three years ago we were here and found no grouse, as we 
worked a week for them and killed but three. This year 
there are plenty of them. Why is it? 1 do not know. Upon 
nearing the house we met ‘‘Uncle Jobn,” (our host) and said 
he, ‘‘Boys, there is a mighty big flock of black ducks gone 
up to Rye Pond, and if you wish I will bitch up old Billy 
and we will go up there in the morning and give them a 
twist. Of course we were ready for duck shooting but did 
not like to tramp three or four miles and get no ducks. 
‘Uncle John” has his team out to get in some barley which 
he bad cut, so we take a hand at it and help him get it to the 
barp. Then we lay our plans for the morning's hunt, the 
result of which I will tell you further on. Inon RaMnop. 

SOMERVILLE, Mass. 


DEER IN THE ADIRONDACKS. 


'T’HE only game law observed to any extent in the Adiron- 

dacks if one which, though unwritten, is known to all 
the guides and sportsmen in that region. It is ‘‘No one 
ought to starve in the Adirondacks.” 

The reasoning of campers on this question is very plau- 
sible. ‘‘The written law,” they say, ‘‘was made to protect 
game from those who shoot to sell, but the little we kill will 
make no difference.” It does, however, make a big differ- 
ence, for this same reasoning is indulged in by a host of 
people, and as deer are more easily approached with jacks 
in May, June and July than after the season commences, 
since they stand more in the water and are less scary, almost 
as much havoc is made out of season as in season. When 
men are huugry or excited the difference between bucks and 
does is often not noticeable, and when the does are kilied 
early even if their fawns live, the latter are probably stunted 

or life. 

One of a camping party boasted to me of having killed 
both doe and fawn. The constables being appointed from 
the country round and knowiug many of the guides, it is a 
generally understood thing that if no venison is in sight 
there will be no search for any. As soon, therefore, as.a 
deer is killed the carcass is buried or hidden in the under- 
brush, and if a constable should pay a visit to the camp he 
and the campers have so many pleasant topics of conversa- 
tion that it seems a pity to introduce unpleasant ones. Ac- 
cordingly, if a bone is carelessly left exposed to view or a dog 
comes in munching one, the minion of the law courteously 
looks at the salt pork for explanation, and all have a pleasant 
time. From the venison being deprived of air and being 
overheated most of it spoils before it can be eaten; but even 
if the party is large enough to eat the whole deer while it is 
in good condition, if another can be shot, little beside the 
haunches and the saddle are kept, as the other parts are not 
so good and are, moreover, lean and stringy early in the 
season. From these causes the waste of meat is enormous, 
except in the case of a few sportsmen who, wiser than their 
fellows, allow their guides to sell the meat not wanted for 
the camp and divide the proceeds. 

When sportsmen go to the Adirondacks for the first time 
they go when the law is ‘“‘up,” but when they tind that the 
deer, having been hunted for more than two months, are very 
wild, and they are assured on all sides that the unwritten 
law above alluded to is upheld by sportsmen, guides and 
most constables, they generally 1all trom grace, arguing that 
one person should have an equal chance with another. Liv- 
ing on salt pork and trout is, I may say from experience, a 
very powerful argument,in itself. Camping out is in fact 
very demoralizing. A man may arrive looking a walking 
advertisement for some sporting tailor. In about two weeks, 
with clothes dirty and torn, hands inlaid with ashes and pow- 
der, face unshaved and hair unbrushed, he looks a veritable 
tramp. Another arrives, so observant of the fourth com- 
mandment that he chops a double amount of wood on Satur- 
days. After a time, however, you will not only see him 
chopping wood, but out paddling, and later taking out his 
gun, because, as he says, ‘‘We really must bave meat, you 
know, and I don’t consider this work.” 

And the hunter in like manner becomes so thoroughly 
demoralized after‘a week or two in the Adirondacks that he 
$ no more troubled by qualms of conscience for having 


From Macon you have efisy access to the hunting grounds 
of the coast and inland. Small game, especially quail (or 
partridge, as we call them), is abundant near us. Ducks, 
turkeys, gray squirrels and deer can also be found, the latter 
more abundantly near the coast, not far from Brunswick, 
Ga., where fine fishing is also to be found. You can in a 
day’s ride by cars reach the forests and lakes of Southwest 
Georgia and Florida. Macon is the center of the State, and 
affords all the comforts and conveniences of the age for your 
family, from which you can with ease and safety take a day 
or week’s sport at any time 

I refer you for other places to E. A. Crawford, Tallahassee, 
Fla.; M. R. Curtis, Fernandina, Fia ; F. C. Randolph, 
Montgomery, Ala.; Capt. M. G. Cooper, Savannah, Ga.; 
Thomas Martin, Bluffton, 8. C.; [ P. Chapman, Americus, 
Ga.; M. M. Parker, Macon and Albany, Ga., and Mr. Berry- 
man, Brunswick, Ga., all of whom are members of the 
National Gun Association, and the towns are good locations. 
I send you copy of Georgia State Fair premium list, and 
would be glad to see you on that occasion when you will 
meet a number of sportsmen. Another advantage that these 
towns have over Florida is that there is here an equally as 
good climate and I think better, and here you can be accom- 
modated at a moderate price, and not charged every time you 
ask a question or look at any one. 

I can give you all the clay-pigeon shooting you want any 
fair day oa our grounds within ten minutes’ walk of the city 
hall. Extending to you an invitation to make Macon your 
headquarters with as many others as you can induce to try 
this climate, I am, yours respectfully, 

M. R. Freeman. 


DAKOTA FIELD DAYS. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

The prevalent idea is that it is so cold up here in the North- 
west that people freeze to death; but this is a great mistake. 
The 16th of last December, sixty miles north of this city, in 
company with four gentlemen, | went for a.deer hunt. The 
weather was so mild that | could not bear an overcoat. On 
the 20th it set in cold. On the 1st of March it was like May, 
and continued so all through March and April, beautiful 
warm, clear weather, with an occasional shower. Then we 
had just nine weeks of beautiful winter weather with four 
inches of snow. 

I promised in my last that this letter should be devoted to 
the geese and duck family. I can only give my experience 
last fall, but later on I hope to tell of the good times | am 
anticipating next month. Last October I went east of town 
three and a half miles to a large grain field, and dug a pit. 
This was my first experience in goose shooting. About 4 
o’clock in the afternoon the flight began. The geese came 
by the hundreds, but 1 could not keep my head down, and 
could not understand why they would turn so abruptly to the 
right and left just before getting within gunshot. Two lone 
ones ventured too close to my decoys and 1 got them. A friend 
told me if | should hold even a finger up and move it I could 
not get them near me. The next evening I was better 
schooled and got as many asI could pack home on my In- 
dian pony. Never did any man have better sport. For six 
weeks I went almost every evening, getting all the shooting 
I wanted. 

The ducks are just as plentiful as the geese. They stay 
here till cold weather, untold thousands of them. There are 
large sandbars on the Missouri River, on which they stay 
during the night and day, going out in the morning and 
evening on to the grain fields to feed. It isacommon occur- 
rence for one man to kil] seventy-five in a day. Let some of 
the Eastern sportsmen gather up their traps and come out, 
and if they don’t write the ForEsT AND STREAM that they 
have had the best time of their life in the hunting line, they 
are hard to please. We have a gun club of sixty members, 
and they can do fine work with the gun. The officers are: 
President, W. B. Bell; Vice-President, W. H. Williamson; 
Secretary, Harry Weatherby, I will tell oe something of 
the deer in my next. W. H. WILLramson. 





P, 8, I find so many letters in answer to my communica- 
tion in your paper that I cannot answer all, will you allow 
me to answer them in one? All Western towns are full of 
young professional men, and I cannot advise any more to 
come to this city unless they have money to invest, then the 
chances are great of accumulating wealth. To into the 
farming business a man should have at least $1,500 to build 
a house, buy stock and have enough to tide him over the 
first year till he can raise a crop. You can get 320 acres of 


poured in on him from all sides.—Correspondence New York 


beautiful land for the taking. The climate is very good 
especially for lung troubles, not so good for catarrh. There 
is but little chance for a young man to find employment, but 
there is any amount of room for all who will make work. 
There is a certain class of young men who can go into any 
country and get along. It is no child’s play to go intoanew 
country and carve out a future; but to all who are willing to 
undergo privations, this is the country. For any one having 
from $3,000 to $5,000 to invest, 1 can say I have never seen 
such chances to make a fortune on so smali an investment 
and so certain. Thank you for allowing this to appear in 
your paper. W. H. Wretramson. 
BisMARK, Dakota. 


THE GAME OF VENTURA. 


UR county seems to be about the least advertised of any 
county in this State. In one respect I am glad of it, 
for as yet we have been troubled with the would-be ‘‘sports- 
man tourist” and ‘‘trout hog” but seldom. Ventura county 
is one of the best game counties in the State. We can fur- 
nish you with almost anything in that line from a quail to a 
grizzly bear. Blacktaii deer are plentiful, and occasionally 
a whitetail is killed. Several years ago elk and antelope 
were seen. Rocky Mountain sheep are sometimes brought 
in. California lions, coyotes, wildcats, lynxes, and foxes 
are to be found in some parts of the county. Deer have been 
killed within two miles of town this year. A grizzly was 
seen within sixteen miles. A mountain lion was killed one 
day this week with bird shot. Venison dried in the sun for a 
few days is brought to Ventura and sold for from twenty- 
five to thirty cents per pound readily, giving the hunter a 
good profit. Quail exist in the greatest abundance. In 
some places they destroy considerable young grain as well as 
apricots and peaches on the trees. Farmers consider them a 
pest, and are glad to have any one shoot them. Last year an 
acquaintance killed twenty-six at one discharge of his gun, 
(a pot shot), both barrels being fired. There is but ‘ittle 
advantage in hunting our California quail with a dog, as 
they will not lie to a dog but keep running. A number of 
young ducks have been killed lately—mostly mallard and 
teal—there being no law against it. In the fall and spring 
thousands of ducks and geese are to be seen. They destroy 
large quantities of grain for the farmers. 

An exciting pastime our sportsmen sometimes indulge in 
is a wolf hunt on horseback. It is thrilling to watch the 
coyote’s race for life, but the greyhounds generally overtake 
him. 

In season the numerous trout streams in the county abound 
in trout. Large creels have been caught in the Ventura 
River, which empties into the ocean at San Buenaventura. 

At present sea fishing is indulged in largely. Large schools 
of ‘‘sea trout” have come in lately. Over a hundred can be 
caught by one person in an hour. From the wharf a dozen 
or more varieties of fish can be caught, and occasionally a 
shark. If you like the excitement of trolling you may get 
into a small sailboat and sail a mile out into the channel, 
drop your line astern with nothing but a white rag or piece 
of polished ablone shell for bait, and you will not wait long 
until you have hooked a ten-pound bonita or barraconda, or 
perchance a thirty-pound yellowtail or ‘‘sea salmon.” You 
will probably catch twenty-five or thirty in two or three 
huurs’ sailing. 

Now, don’t let any ignoramus imagine that I mean, in 
regard to the wild animals, that you can go to any place in 
this county and fall over bears, lions, wildcats, etc., for you 
can’t do it. TYPo. 

San BUENAVENTURA, Cal. 





IOWA PRAIRIE CHICKENS. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I have skirmished about to a reasonable degree in a reason- 
able time, but never till now, never till ’85 did I strike the 
sportsman’s paradise. It isin Northwestern lowa; and where 
can you find better? One week ago to-day the chicken season 
opened, and auspiciously, too, you may believe. Iam glad 
to know that the residents hereabouts are observitig the law 
regulating the hunting season, and woe be it to the outsider 
who does not do likewise. 

Last spring’s prairie fires occurred early in the season, 
hence the birds have had better chances for nesting and in- 
creasing than for several years past. The resuit is lots of 
chickeus. Messrs. Hinsey and McDonald, Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul Railroad officials, have been here several days 
lately. I mention this fact because they come here each year, 
are enthusiastic sportsmen, and usually meet with as good 
success as any of the fellows. Their best day resulted in 
nearly 150 birds, and it was acold, dreary day when they 
couldn’t bag over atbird of that number. Yet the other 
hunters follow close up to them, and it’s a poor hunter that 
cries for more birds. It would seem that with so many 
hunters the prairie chickens must soon play out, but the 
natives say no. This year there are more than last, and last 
year there were more than the year before. Your prai- 
rie chicken seems to be a bird that lives on the edge of civil- 
izatiov, so, I take it, the advance of civilization drives 
him away faster than the hunter. 

The laws of Iowa prohibit quail shooting throughout the 
entire year and it is a law well in force. Eventide is made 
joyous with the whistlings of the delicious little Bob Whites, 
a condition of affairs that would soon play out were the law 
to be abolished. 

The chicken season will scarcely have done ere the geese 
and ducks will have made their appearance, and they come 
in such quantities as to make their season quite as enjoyable 
as that of the chickens. Northwestern lowa is a section of 
country particularly adapted to chickens, ducks, geese, and 
the like. Maybe your finer-haired chap don’t enjoy rabbit 
shooting; but if so, the reason is that he never engaged ia it. 
You see, out here we have in addition to the cotton tail, bis 
elder brother, the jack rabbit. During the winter an occa- 
sional ‘deer is run down, and wolves are by no means 
scarce. 

Such is some of the fun allotted to us out here, but I should 
feel ‘‘undone” if I neglected mentioning the fishing. The 
rivers and ponds do not lack for the finny tribe. The 
seiners have made havoc, but, thank heaven, we now have a 
State Commissioner who looks after his business, and with- 
out doubt legitimate fishing will always be ours. Pickerel 
take the lead. ‘he river is filled with little bayous and <leep 
holes, and here is where you find him. Can there be any- 
thing more enjoyable than to take a half-holiday, and armed 
with rod and trolling spoon, repair to these pickerel dens? 
A pickerel is chuck full of life, and he takes hold of a hook 
with a will. When once hooked he tries to tear out the 
bottom of the river; and that’s where the fun comesin. It’s 
delicious, especially if it’s a twenty-pounder, GRANT. 

Rock VALLEY, Ia., Sept. 14, 
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HamMERLEsSs Guns.—Huntington, Tenn., Sept. 8.— Editor 
Forest and Stream: Ihave read with much satisfaction the 
excellent article of ‘“‘Ah-Pe,” in Forest AND STREAM of 
Sept. 8, on ‘‘The Choice of Guns.” The writer is evidently 
familiar with the proper make-up of a good gun; but like a 
number of other writers he falls (as I conceive) into the error 
of expressing a preference for low hammers ‘‘which are en- 
tirely below the line of sight when-at full cock.” Now how 
can the hammers be in line of sight when they are fixed to the 
sides of the barrels, while the line of sight is directly along 
the rib? And according to my observation, the ordinary 
sized hammer, standing well up when at full cock, serves as 
an excellent guide in catching a sight. I regard the low 
hammers, that stand so far back when at full cock, as incon- 
venient and dangerous, as they are very liable to slip from 
the thumb when being drawn back. In purchasing a gun a 
short time ago I was forced to discard the make of one or 
two excellent firms on account of the low hammers, and I 
finally selected the gun I did buy on account of the hammers 
standing well up. No sportsman in this immediate section 
of the country prefers a hammerless gun to the old style. I 
would rather by half use a gun of precisely same quality 
with hammers than one without; and my judgment is that 
in a few years the hammerless guns will pass out of common 
use. ‘‘Ah-Pe” is right as to the caliber of guns. For “‘all 
works” the 12-bore is the proper size; for ordinary small 
game the 16 is large enough. On my own responsibility I 
would say that choking isa fraud; and when the breech- 
loaders are all made cylinder barrels and 382 to 38 inches in 
length, the sportsmen of the country will be furnished with 
guns worthy of their calling.—L. L. H. 

To Preserve DEAD GameE.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
London, England, Aug. 80.—In your paper of the 13th of 
August OW-L. P.” writes: ‘‘If there is any way that is simple, 
cheap, and convenient, for preserving game for only a few 
days during warm weather, I would like to know what it 
is.” I can recommend the following method for venison: 
Immediately after a joint is cut from a deer, dust it all over 
rather thick!y with flour, then at once cover it with a piece 
of perfectly clean calico and sew this on tightly, taking care 
to leave no part of the meat uncovered, nor the smallest hole 
through which an insect could penetrate. Hang the joint 
to a branch round which the air circulates freely and it will 
remain good for twenty days, even in hot weather. The 
cloth and flour act by largely excluding the bacteria which 
cause putrefaction.—J. J. M. 

Witt Witp Rick TuHrivE in Mississrpp1?—Mempbhis, 
Tenn., Aug. 31.—A planter in the Mississippi bottom wishes 
to inquire about wild rice. Where can the seed be pro- 
cured? What is the proper season for sowing it, and the 
modus operandi? If you or some of your readers will give 
the desired information it will be kindly appreciated. My 
friend has a large shallow lake on his plantation which he 
thinks would be suitable for growing wild rice as an attrac- 
tion for ducks and geese. Do you know of any efforts to 
grow wild rice in the latitude of Mississippi?7—CoAHoMa. 
[The rice can be obtained from Mr. Gilchrist, as stated else- 
where. It should be sown in early spring or late fall in 
shallow water. We cannot tell how it would thrive in 
Mississippi, but probably the experiment would be success- 
ful. ] 


LittLE Rock, Ark., Sept. 5.—The opening of the season 
was observed by a great army of hunters. Game is reported 
plentiful. Praiiie chickens are more numerous than for 
years, but are being hunted too persistently now. We need 
a law prohibiting the killing of them for five years. Young 
turkeys are plentiful, and six were killed within two miles 
of town on the 2nd inst. Newspapers report the killing 
of an elk near Fordyce, but I think it isa canard. I never 
heard of elk in this country in its early days. The press of 
the State is commenting universally on the good effects of 
the game law this year, and we hope that the time has come 
when we can have as good game and fish laws as any State. 
—CASUAL. 








CONCERNING A VULPICIDE.—Conway, Va., Sept. 14.— 
Editor Forest and Stream: ‘*Skeptic” (Groveton, Tex.) states 
in your issue of the 19th inst. that a man from Virginia told 
him foxes sometimes climbed trees, and wishes to know if 
‘‘the fellow is lying.” Pray let me inform ‘‘Skeptic” that 
having been a fox hunter since large enough to ride, I state 
that gray foxes frequently take trees when things get red 
hot; reds. so far as 1 know of the matter, never do. Never- 
theless I would say to ‘Skeptic’ if the man of whom he 
writes was born in Virginia, and shot ata fox, it is very 
well to keep an eye upon him, for he will lie or do anything 
else. —RICHARD MoncurE Conway.” 








PHILADELPHIA NotEs.—Sept. 12.—The rail have not yet 
arrived in very great numbers, although during the late 
easterly winds a good tide came in and some very fine scores 
were made. The shooting to-day must be good, as there is 
ylenty of water, but no word has come up from below. 
any went to Maurice River, N. J., to-day, and the pros- 
pects of splendid sport is good. Some snipe have come and 
are being killed. Some teal have been seen on the Delaware, 
but none or but very few have been shot. After the next 
storm and afternoon run of high tide it will be the time to 
expect excellent river shooting hereabouts.—Homo. 


LenicH VALLEY, Pa.—During a late trip up the Lehigh 
Valley { learned that the prospect for pheasant shooting this 
autumn was very good. Not that the ruffed grouse were 
very plentiful in this valley direct, but some miles over 
the hills which border it. Woodcock have begun to drop 
into the wet spots, but these birds are from the broods that 
were hatched near by and have returned from their moulting 
grounds. The fall flight of more northern woodcock will 
not reach the locality referred to until a sharp frost of more 
northern sections drives them southward to it. This flight 
may be looked for in October.—Homo. 


Tue Forestry ComMissioners.—Albany, Sept. 14.— 
Gov. Hill to-day filled the vacancies in the Forestry Com- 
mission by appointing Townsend Cox and Sherman W. 
Knevals, of New York city, in the places of D. Willis James 
and William Dowd, declined. Mr. Cox was at one time 
Commissioner of Charities and Correction in New York city. 
He is a broker and prominent Democrat. Mr. Knevals is of 
the law firm of Knevals & Ransom, of which President 
Arthur was a member. He is a Republican and a member 
of the Union League Club. The appointees are to serve 
without salary. 











ReEsuMiInG WHITE Suirts.—Perry, Wyoming County, N. | noticed them surface feeding on flies quite frequently in this 


Y.—Editor Forest and Stream: The yellow and blue came 
down from the flagstaff today. The boats are drawn into 
the boat house for the iast time. The long, lazy summer is 
past. We must assume again ‘“‘biled shirts” and conven- 
tional manners. That the glimpses of woodland and sea- 
shore may be with us during the winter, as they have been 
during the “‘rainy days in camp,” please change address of 
A. 


my paper to Ann Arbor.—M. D 


Mrs. Lavesiin’s DEER.—Judge H. D. Laughlin has re- 
turned from the North in splendid health, and more than 
satisfied with his sport. During his stay in Wisconsin the 


judge ran up to the Brule and took some splendid trout. 


Mrs. Laughlin proved herself a most capable sportswoman, 
and shot three deer with a rifle at Island Camp.—St. Louis 


Republican. 


Witp Rice.—Mr. Chas. Gilchrist, of Harwood, Ontario, 
writes us that the wild rice crop is ee this year. 
otia, reports that 

the wild rice obtained from Mr. Gilchrist and sowed in the 
vicinity of Bridgetown has grown well, and more is to be 


Mr. John L. Cox, of Bridgetown, Nova 


planted in the same neighborhood. 


MassacuvusettTs.—The Massachusetts Fish and Game Pro- 
tective Association especially desires to obtain the names 
and addresses of all societies organized for fish and game or 
fish and game protective interests, in the State. It is hoped 
that some member of every such association will send its 
address to Henry J. THAYER, Secretary, 246 Washington 


street, Boston. 


Game Laws or New York.—The Utica Fish and Game 
Protective Association has published a sheet giving a a. 
t 


sis of the laws of the State in good shape for posting up. 


can be had by sending postage to the Secretary, Mr. John 


D. Collins, Utica. 


GLASSVILLE, Mo., Sept. 4.—A solitary pair of blue-winged 
teal (Y. discors)-were shot here this morning while passing 
south. They were the first ducks of the season, and were in 


fine condition. Quail are very plenty here.—C. 


Texas.—Ednaville, Sept. 5.—Chicken shooting in this 
vicinity is not very good. The wet spring prevented the 


hatching, and we find but few young birds.—B. 


Sea and River Sishing. 
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SPANISH MACKEREL. 
OVELIEST of all the tribes that swim 
The ocean’s salty tides, 
The Spanish mackerel sweeps the seas, 
And like a meteor glides; 
It speeds far off the harbor-bar, 
Where tides are cool and deep, 
Shunning the shoals that skirt the shore, 
Where the swift bluefish leap. 


The tenants of the brook and lake 
In glories ne’er compare 

With these gay rovers of the main, 
Painted with colorings rare. 

Pompano bright with yellow gold, 
Strip’d bass of snowy sheen, 

The drumfish blazing with its red, 
Bonito splash’d with blue and green, 

No rivals have in inland stream, 

No peers with such bright gleam. 


Symmetric with its rounded form, 
Model of speed and grace, 

No fairer seafish skims the wave 
Or swifter darts in race. 

Its sides are azure as the skies, 
Beneath melt tender blues, 

While golden spots of virgin gold 
The shapely forms suffuse. 


It is a nomad of the deep, 
A pilgrim, migratory host, 

In Mediterranean tides first seen, 
Now known on every coast. 

Off Carolina’s reefs they sweep, 
Off Barnegat’s sand bar; 

In Sound and Gulf of Northern shore, 
They gather fast and far; 

And yachtsmen o’er the billows blue 

Their plunging multitudes pursue. 


When sounds the gong of grand hotel, 
And spread is sumptuous board 

Rich with the spoils of sea and land, 
Where wit and wine profuse are pour’d, 

Where smokes the lordly, crisp sirloin, 
Brown haunch of venison too, 

The canvasback of Chesapeake, 
Salmon from surges blue, 

The gourmand finds no daintier dish 

Than this delicious mackerel fish, 

Greenport, L. I. 


CATFISH TAKE THE FLY. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I notice “‘Ah Look” expresses surprise that he should 
catch a catfish on the fly. I had a similar experience a year 
or so ago. I was fishing a lake in Connecticut for bass, and 
one evening as it grew dusk, I noticed hundreds of small 
fish rising in all directions. I noticed they were feeding on a 
vast swarm of a whitish fly, which was falling into the 
water in every direction. As they did not seem to be perch, 
I became curious to find out what they were. I had no flies 
with me, so I took a bit of skin from the belly of a perch, 
scraped the scales off, and wound it around a small snelled 
hook, to form a body; another bit made some wings, and 
the whole was tied at the head, and made quite a fly. I 
had a fly-rod, and putting this fly on my leader commenced 
casting, when I saw a rise. I soon caught, to my great 
surprise, a small catfish about eight inches long. I caught 
several, and then having satisfied my-curiosity, 1 stopped, 
but I could have taken any number. Since then, I have 


Isaac MCLELLAN. 

















lake, though I never have in any other. 

The bass fishing has been very poor during the latter part 
of the summer in Berkshire county, owing to the on 
amount of rain having made the lakes extremely roily from 
surface water. During the early part of the summer, in 
July, it was phenomenally good, and some wonderful strings 
were reported. 

I had some great sport fly-fishing then, though getting 
none above three pounds in weight. They are small-mouths 
in all the lakes around here, and fighters to the last gasp. I 
found the most taking cast was a grizzly king stretcher and 
red ibis dropper. One old veteran we took, of three pounds, 
got into a weed bed, in spite of all efforts, and on rowing to 
the spot where he was lying (he could not be budged by a 
steady strain) he was lifted to the top by the line, and came 
into the net with a great bunch of weeds hanging from his 
mouth. He had been clinging to these, and even ae hold 
of them in the boat for a moment after he was on the bottom, 
till he begau to gasp. It was the most a. —~ proced- 
ure I ever saw in a fish. RCYVAL. 

New MARLBORO, Mass., Sept. 11, 1885. 


HOW | LOST A BIG FISH. 


\ OOSEHEAD LAKE, as most people know, is situated 
1 in the State of Maine, and there are few better places 
at which to pass the summer in that or any other State. If 
I were to consult the peace of mind of my fellow creatures, 
Ishould warn them not to go there for the reasons following: 
After a visit they will inevitably long to go back again, 
whether they can manage it or not; they will weary their 
acquaintances with the assertion of its superiority over the 
Adirondacks, or any other summer resort on this continent, 
and feel discoutented at the idea that any person whose 
opinion is worth considering should think of going elsewhere 
for a vacation. No, you are quite wrong; I have no interest 
in the hotel at Mount Kineo—no such luck. I am, however, 
free to confess that 1 am feeling as mad as a March hare that 
the condition of my health and purse excludes all —_ of 
throwing a fly on Moosehead Lake for this year at least. 

Still, with all this enthusiasm for that noble lake, I have to 
associate with my fond recollections of it one great disap- 
pointment, one great longing unsatisfied, one realization of 
the old saying, ‘‘there’s,many a slip, etc.,” one prize lost as 
the hand was stretched to grasp it; in a word, the loss of a 
big fish and the consequent untimely quenching of an incipi- 
ent fish story. Worst of all, I did not even see the fish in 
question, so that I cannot make my boast of his grand pro- 
portions; but as I have never heard of any trout having been 
caught in Moosehead weighing over 54 pounds, I modestly 
put him down at that figure; reserving, however, the option 
of considering him a ‘‘laker” of unusual size, and unreason- 
able reluctance to come to the landing net. 

A few years ago I had the good fortune to visit Moosehead 
for the first time, going there mainly for fishing, but with 
eyes wide open to its beauties. Arter a day or two spent in 
fishing (not very successfully) in the North Bay, under the 
shadow of Mount Kineo, my guide proposed that we should 
go and camp for a few days at the mouth of the Socotean 

iver, a few miles further up the lake. Next morning, ac- 
cordingly, we set off after breakfast by the small steamer 
that runs from Kineo to the head of the lake—canoe, tent, 
bedding, provisions, tackle, and last but not least, the Indian 
guide. I have always admired Cooper’s ‘‘Leatherstocking” 
tales, and the gentlemanlike and exceedingly satisfactory 
Indians he treats of, and therefore was glad to have an 
opportunity of living for a few days in intimate communion 
with this swarthy son of the forest, to observe the modifi- 
cations of character produced by the changed conditions 
under which the Indian now cxists. The costume had 
changed considerably among other things. The chivalrons 
scalping tuft was not distinguishable among the numerous 
locks covered by—must it be said—an old felt hat. The eye 
may, at a much earlier period, have been quick and unerring, 
but alittle observation showed me that the landing net 
could be handled toa better advantage by myself than by 
the ancient warrior, my companion. During the first re- 
corded race for the championship of Lake George, so beau- 
tifully reported in ‘‘The Last of the Mohicans,” ‘‘Hawkeye” 
complimented *‘Uncas” on his judgment in choosing a canoc. 
1 found that I could not follow that great example with the 
Sachem under my command. Younger men in better built 
canoes used to go past us as if we were at anchor, if one 
may use such a figure of speech about acanoe. On the 
present occasion, however, we were being conveyed, canoe 
and all, by a steamer, and were getting along fairly. At 
the mouth of the Socotean the steamer stopped and the canoe 
was got into the water. The various items of our pluader 
having been put on board, | carefully descended and took my 
place on the miniature chair in the bow. The chief calmly 
dropped into the stern and plied his paddle slowly toward 
the strand. The spot was not quite untenanted; on the con- 
trary a substantial camp of boards was visible above a land- 
ing place, near which a guide or two were lounging. The 
party in temporary occupation was absent, with the excep- 
tion of one gentleman who seemed to be enjoying a day off 
in earnest and delightful communion with a pipe. Having 
left our tent and other fixings at the landing place, the chief 
suggested that we should go and try for a trout for dinner at 
the mouth of the river. I didn’t see any mouth; in fact 
there was no very decided appearance of a river. We as- 
sociate with our ideas of a river, especially a trout or salmon 
river, living water fretting down the rapids and whirling 
slowly round the pools; but here it was a lagoon, a canal, an 
arm of the lake with no life apparent in it. The damming 
of the lake had done something similar for the river, which, 
instead of coming, as it must once have done, joyously and 
noisily foaming into the quiet waters of the lake, made its 
entrée in the most unassuming manner possible, the mouth 
being indicated only by a double row of lilypads some four 
or five feet wide, with a space of clear black water between 
them, where a most satisfactory cast might bemade. There 
was room enough for half a dozen canoes to have fair fish- 
ing without any confusion of interests. The ore cau- 
tiously approached the lilypads from the right quarter and 
shoved the bow of the canoe among them, holding on by a 
stake to keep the position. Here I cannot describe my cast, 
except that the hand or upper fly was a brown hackle, the 
other I have forgotten, but that one I have better cause to 
recollect, and 1 may mention that it is not now in my fly- 
book, for reasons that will appear hereafter. 

# I set to work and got two or three fish that on the Never- 
sink or the Beaverkill would have been the pride of the 
basket, about three quarters of a pound each. Then I got a 
larger fish, a little over a pound. I was doing very well I 
thought. Luck seemed to be in my favor. The chief had 
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made a very bad shot with the ladle, and instead of getting 
the fish had thrown one of the flies into the ‘boat, where it 
stuck in my trousers. Nevertheless | got the hook out and 
saved the fish too, ‘This was luck. Then I gota really fine 
fish, over two pounds in weight. All had gone well thus 
far; the fish had behaved like gentlemen, keeping out in the 


clear water, and making a fair fight. Such an opening was 
surely the promise of good luck for the rest of the day. 
Alas, alas! how little we know of what is before us. e 


certainly had got a trout for dinner, but when fish are rising 


well who cares to give up with a whole day before him? 

-I feel that I have digressed shamefully, and that the big 
fish should have been introduced long ago; but this is even 
yet a sore subject, and I suppose that is why I find it hard 
to come to the point. I had made a cast diagonally down 
stream, when there was a sudden rush and splash that de- 
cidedly woke me up. I have missed lots of small trout, but 
one seldom misses a heavy fish. I struck instinctively and 
decidedly. The fish seemed to become at once convinced 
that I was acting strictly on scientific principles, and that 
he had to play his best card immediately or lose the trick. 
He made a deadly rush toward the lilypads, and the reel 
screamed. I checked him and got back a few feet before 
his next plunge toward the lilies, out of whichI kept him 
by free application of the butt, the little seven-ounce split 
bamboo — its work handsomely. The chief now broke 
through the lilypads and we were in clear water, the fish 
going straight toward the lake, some thirty or forty feet 
ahead of us. A little further on there was a stake to the 
right of the channel, and our fish went for it as if he lived 
there and could not pass without calling. Much stress of 
rod and tackle was necessary to get him away from it. We 
now got into the lake, and 1 implored my red brother to 
keep me in deep water—‘‘only this and nothing more,” 
Alas, alas! White man is said, not without reason, to 
be ‘‘very unsartin.” I include one ‘‘Injun” in the same 
category. The camp now came in sight, with the stout 
party still sitting in the doorway dozing over his pipe. 
As we came within his range of sight, slowly drifting 
down before the wind, my rod bent nearly double with 
something throbbing at the end of the line, and occasionally 
going slowly around the boat; he sprang up into sudden 
excitement and activity, dived into the house, whence 
he emerged immediately, sat down again and leveled a large 
opera glass at us. Oh! but Iwas proud. ‘The eyes of my 
countrymen were upon me. That fish should be sent down 
to Kineo with the fly and the leader that took him. I should 
have one of the biggest fish stories to tell. Woe is me, 
pride goeth before a fall. 

Our stout friend gazed at us through his binoculars as long 
as we were in sight, but a point soon hid us from his view. 
By this time the fish had given up any attempt at running 
off the line, or even circling round the canoe, but held on 
like a bulldog. The knot fastening the leader to the line 
was visible at the surface; but not another inch could I get 
him up, and the water was so broken up into ripples by the 
breeze that I could get no sight of him. Another point 
loomed up and was passed. I kept urging the chief to keep 
in deep water; but the traditions of his tribe and his own 
great experience, no doubt made him deaf to my request. 
He craftily approached the shore, moved, as he said after- 
ward, by some wretched notion about a sandy beach being 
a good place to killa fish. Suddenly my eye caught a 
clump of lilypads, and looking up I saw that we were con- 
siderably inside the last point passed. 

A moment afterward the nature of the strain changed. 
There was life in it no longer. I reeled up slowly and 
brought up a lot of brush. The upper fly with whatever it had 
held was gone! I didn’t faint, neither did I break forth in 
wrath and use objectionable language. Nota reproach did 
I address to the Indian, whose stoicism was hard to contem- 
plate under the circumstances. Wearily I took off my hat 
and wiped my forehead, feeling as if life was scarcely worth 
consideration for the time being. Then ‘‘hope told a flatter- 
ing tale,” and I said to myself, if not to-day, why then to- 
morrow, but that to-morrow has not come yet. 

Returning to the spot where we had decided to camp, we 
met the stout man coming cautiously along the iake shore to 
see the big fish. Sorry to have disappointed him, but man 

roposes and his guide disposes. I thought bitterly of that 
ndian until dinner time, when his manner of serving up 
trout, potatoes and tea, made me take a more cheerful view 
of his ability. We are all of us good at something. Cook- 
ing was his forte, but what he didn’t know about fishing 
might fill a big book. C. H. 


YANKING THEM OvUtT.—Crossing one of the numerous 
creeks that empty into the Hudson near New York, is a rail- 
road bridge which is a favorite resort for fishermen. One 
of the many users of the pole who make this bridge their 
sporting ground is a very excitable fellow who, at the slight- 
est indication of a bite, will yank his pole so as to invariably 
entangle his line in the telegraph wires which are at this 
point rather low. No amount of chaff or advice would cure 
him of this, although often told that he would pull the head 
off a fish some time. One day having fastened his rod to 
the bridge and left his line in the water, he had gone off to a 
little distance to get more bait. Sitting near the rod was a 
great practical joker, who no sooner saw his chance than he 
quietly drew the line out of the water and hooked on a large 
fish head. Then dropping it in he awaited developments. 
The nervous fisherman, seeing his float drawn somewhat 
under water, grabbed his rod and swung it over his head, as 
usual catching his line in the wires. When he saw the fish’s 
head, he imagined he had pulled it off, and tried to get his 
line down before any one should see him. But the boys 
were watching him and guyed bim unmercifnlly. He at 
last had to break his line, leaving his trophy dangling in the 
air. He was so mad that he did not come to the bridge 
again for some time, and even then would not go near the 
spot of his unlucky adventure.—N. 


PHILADELPHIA, Sept. 10.—Complaint has been made that 
the use of dynamite cartridges is being resorted to for the 
purpose of securing fish in the streams about and above Jen- 
kintown, Pa. This is a matter which should be attended to 
by the Eastern Pennsylvania Anglers’ Association, as the 
parties who have resorted to this illegal method, I under- 
stand, can be readily apprehended. Your correspondent 
likewise learned from good authority, while at Mauch Chunk, 
Pa., last week, that Pine Creek and other trout streams near 
there have been ‘‘fished” in the same way. It is hoped that 
action will be taken against these lawbreakers. Fishing at 
Barnegat and Tuckerton bays has been better during the 
past week than the week previous. Weakfish are fairly 
plentiful, but not large.—Homo. 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


THe Deap River Reeion.—Boston, Sept. 10.—I have 
been to the Maine land of trout. The size and numbers of 
trout in Tim Pond were not exceeded in 1878, the first year 
I was there, and when the first boat was launched upon its 
waters. The taking of trout by visiting sportsmen depletes 
the fish less than did the work of the natives taking them 
from the spawning beds before the law of protection was in 
force. And so for the remainder of our fishing days we will 
visit the Dead River Region, where so many gentleman! 
sportsmen wend their way till they number thousands. 

id think to send you in a very few lines a record of my late 
tramp, including a short account of the chain of ponds, through 
Monmouth, Winthrop, Readfield, Mt. Vernon and Belgrade, 
which have become a grand black bass resort, the very best 
in Maine, if not the best in all New England. I had rare 
sport there for ten days.—J. W. T. 


A Bie Trovur.—Sault Ste. Marie, Aug. 30.—The fishing 
here is very fair and some large trout have been taken. A 
party of us have been in camp fora few days on Sugar 
Island, and we killed eleven trout that weighed over three 
pounds each, one of them scaling 44 pounds. On coming in 
to the Chippewa House on the 27th, we were surprised to see 
a monster of 64 pounds, which was killed by Mr. H. M. 
Garlick, of Youngstown, O. It created great excitement, as 
it is said to be the next to the largest ever killed here. There 
isno doubt about its being a genuine brook trout, for its 
caudal fin and red spots were distinctive marks not to be 
mistaken.— POKE-0’- MOONSHINE. 


Tae Buiack Prince.—This fly, about which so much has 
been said, seems to be very killing in the Rocky Mountain 
region. Our correspondent ‘‘Cyrtonyx.” who fishes in that 
country, sends us a specimen to settle the question as to the 
fly which should bear this name. As he was the first to 
mention this fly in our columns as being his favorite we 
may say that the fly sent was made with black wings, body 
and hackle, the body was wound with silver twist and the 
tail was red. It was made by James F. Marsters, Brooklyn, 
and was identical with one before described. 

Groa Istanp Poo..—Major Lawson B. Bell, of New 
York city, has leased for a term of five years from Mrs. 
Louisa Aylett, of the parish of Ashington, in the county of 
Restigouche, Province of New Brunswick, what is known as 
the Grog Island Pool, northern bank to shore of the Resti- 
gouche River, in the township of Metapedia, in the county 
of Bonaventure and Province of Quebec. 


Sishculture. 
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THE CHIEF CHARACTERISTICS OF NORTH 
AMERICAN FISH FAUNA. 
{Read before the American Fisheries Society. | 
BY PROF. THEODORE GILL. 


DO not think that I can appropriate the time which I was 
requested to devote to a communication for your Society 








more profitably than by — your attention to some of 
2 


the characteristic features of the North American fish fauna. 

If we include the marine as well as the fresh-water fishes in 
our study we would have to consider the constituents of four 
primary different geographical divisions or realms, and we are 
therefore compelled by the limits of time to restrict ourselves 
to,the consideration of the fresh-water forms alone. America, 
north of Mexico, forms a primary terrestrio-aquatic realm 
which has been variously designated as the North American, 
Nearctic and Anglogezean regionor realm. It is one of the 
very richest of all in fresh-water types, considerably over six 
hundred species living exclusively, or nearly so, in the rivers 
and lakes, and these represent nearly one hundred and fifty 
genera and about thirty-four families. It isa large exhibit 
compared with the fauna of any of the other realms. 

If we notice the constituents of this North American fauna, 
we find that they may be segregated into two primary cate- 
gories. A considerable number of the families are shared with 

uropean and Northern Asia, and may be designated as the 
Arctogean, while an exceptional number of families are pecu- 
liar to our continent. Those peculiar are the Amiidw, Hyo- 
dontide, Percopside, Amblyopside, Aphredoderidzx, Elasso- 
mide and Centrarchide, and several well-marked sub-fami- 
lies are also limited to the regions. Such are the Camposto- 
mine, Exoglossine, Plagopterine, Etheostominz, Haplodino- 
tine and Hysterocarpine. It is possible that even the 
Lepidosteidz are at present peculiar, but Dr. Bleeker has 
named as such a species, based upon a Chinese drawing of a 
fish supposed to have been obtained in China. Fifteen fami- 
lies represented chiefly by marine species, but with members 
also in the fresh water, are the Petromyzontids, Silurids, Clu- 
peids, Dorosomids, Argentinids, Salmonids, Cyprinodontids, 
Anguillids, Gasterosteids, Atherinids, Labracids, Sciznids, 
Embiotocids, Cottids and Gadids, and among these we find the 
families which are represented by the same genera in both the 
oid and new worlds. 

The fresh-water species and even the genera of most of these 
families are, however, to a large extent, peculiar to the inte- 
rior waters; of the others, (1) some are anadromous, like cer- 
tain of the Salmonids, Clupeids and Labrocids; (2) others in- 
habit fresh and salt water almost indifferently, as the 
Dorosomids, many Cyprinodontids, and most Gasterosteids, 
and (3) one (the eel) perhaps should be considered as a salt- 
water rather than a fresh-water species, inasmuch as it is 
catadromous and appears to breed only in the sea. Con- 
versely those fishes which resort to fresh water to spawn and 
therein spend their early days may be considered to be fresh- 
water forms. If all species which, to some extent, run up 
into fresh water were included, the list might be very greatly 
increased, and it is by this inclusion of these species running 
up into fresh water that the faunas of other countries have 
been unduly enhanced. 

If now we consider the bearings of the known facts, we 
may deduce the following conclusions: _ : 

(1) The number of family types peculiar or almost peculiar 
to North America and the very large number of genera also 
confined to the temperate and cold regions of the continent 
indicate that the region specified has such characteristics as 
to entitle it to be considered a primary geographical division 
of the globe which will appropriately bear the name of the 
Anglogzean realm, inasmuch as its habitable portions are occu- 
al by the largest portion of the Anglo-Saxon race. Several of 
the families peculiar to this realm are almost coincident in their 
range with its limits, and such coincidence is especially mani- 
fested in the case of the family of Centrarchids. 

(2) If we compare the constituency of our ichthyic fauna 
with that of the Eurasiatic realm we find several notable con- 
trasts. The North American is distinguished by the great de- 
velopment of Acanthopterygian types, while there are few in 
the Tecapietic one. North America has as many as 180 species, 
while nineteen are all that have been credited to Eurasia. 
The Centrarchids and certain little fishes related to the 
perches, which have been distinguished as Etheostonmines, are 
very characteristic for the American fauna, and are among 
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the most prominent features, while those types are entirely 
wanting in Europe. The catfishes, so abundant in America, 
and of which there are at least twenty-six species, are repre- 
sented by only one in Europe, and even that one is of an en- 
tirely different type. 

Another noteworthy contrast is exhibited by the Cyprinids. 
The ies of Europe and Asia are almost all of large size and 
are the most conspicuous fresh-water fishes of that region, 
whereas the American species of the family are almost all 
small and even of minute size, and (if we except the Pacific 
slope, which has features in common with Eurasia) there are 
not more than a couple of what can be called large species of 
the family in the entire region. It is indeed to a related 
family, the suckers or Catastomids, (entirely wanting in Europe 
popes that we have to look for analogue of the European 

yprinids. Among them we bave forms equaling in size the 
European carp, barbel, and others, and some quite similar in 
superficial appearance. Summing up all the species we find 
that my has been accredited with 360 fresh-water fishes, 
while the North American fauna has at least 625. 

The number of the genera common to North America and 
Europe is indeed extremely few, and the idea suggested by 
some recent authors, that the North American fauna is merely 
a subdivision ofa common Arctogean, Triarctic or Holarctic 
realm, is entirely traversed and negatived by the fish fauna. 

It is also especially noteworthy that a number of the types 
peculiar to America are distinguished by the care which the 
parents take of their young; whereas the European forms are 

enerally indifferent to the future progeny, and after spawn- 
ing, leave the eggs to take care of themselves... In this con- 
nection it may be recalled to the American Fisheries Society, 
that the care of the eggs and young is accompanied by an ap- 
parent diminution of the number of eggs, and we have a sort 
of analogy in this respect to the relation between fishculture 
and nature. The fishculturists assume the part which, in 
nature, is exercised by the attentive parent, and the eggs and 
young being provided for, stand a less danger of destruction, 
and consequently in such, the ratio between the eggs laid and 
fertilized and the young matured is very much less than that 
between the number of eggs of the indifferent parents and that 
of other progeny matured. 


BLACK BASS IN GERMANY.—In a letter to the super- 
intendent of the hatchery at Cold Spring Harbor, N. Y., Herr 
von dem Borne, the well-known German fishculturist, writes: 
‘‘Perhaps you remember that you recommended to me the 
introduction of the black bass, and also that I received some 
of them when Mr. Eckardt returned from America. I am 
pleased to say that the fish have multiplied abundantly. We 
had 1,200 in the fall of 1884, and have caught more than 2,200 


fry this season. - 
Che Fennel. 


Address all communications to the Forest and Stream Publish- 
ing Co. 








FIXTURES. 
BENCH SHOWS. 

Sept. 22, 23, 24 and 25.—Dog Show of the Milwaukee Exposition As- 
sociation. John D. Olcott, Superintendent, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Sept. 29, 30 and Oct. 1, 2.—Third Annual Dog Show of the Southern 
Ohio Fair Association. H. Anderson, Secretary, Dayton, O. 

Sept. 29, 30 and Oct. 1.—Tweilfth Dog Show of the Western Penn- 
sylvania Poultry Society, Pittsburgh, Pa. C. B. Elben, ————- 

Oct. 6, 7, 8 and 9.—Seecond Annual Dog Show of the Philadelphia 
Kennel Club, in conjunction with the Pennsylvania State Agricultural 
Society. E. Comfort. Secretary, Philadelphia, Pa, 

Oct. 6, 7, 8 and ¥.—Fourth Annual Dog Show of the Danbury Agri- 
cultural Society. S. E. Hawley, Secretary, Danbury, Conn. 

Oct. 7, 8and 9.—Dog Show of the York County Agricultura. Soci- 
ety. Entries close Sept. 28. A.C. Krueger, Superintendent, Wrights- 


ville, Pa. 
Oct. 8 and 9.—Second Annual Dog Show of the Stafford Agricul- 


tural Society. R. S. Hicks, Secretary, Stafford Springs, Conn. 
FIELD TRIALS. 

Nov. 9.—Second Annual Field Trials of the Fisher’s Island Club, for 
members only. Max Wenzel, Secretary, Hoboken, N. J. 

Nov. 9.—First Annual Trials of the Western Field Trials Associa- 
tion. at Abilene, Kan. Entries close Oct. 15. A. A. Whipple, Secre- 
tary, Kansas City, Mo. 

Nov. 16, 1885.—Seventh Annual Field Trials of the Eastern Field 
Trials Club, High Point, N.C. Entries for Derby close May 1. W. 


A. Coster, Secretary, Flatbush, L. I. 

November.—Fourth Annual Trials of the Robins Island Club, Robins 
Island, L. I., for members only. Wm. H. Force, ere 

Dec. 7.—Seventh Annual Field Trials of the National Field Trials 
Club, Grand Junction, Tenn. Entries for Derby close April1. B. M, 
Stephenson, La Grange, Tenn., Secretary. 


A. K. R.—SPECIAL NOTICE. 


HE AMERICAN KENNEL REGISTER, for the registration of 
pedigrees, etc. (with prize lists of all shows and trials), is pub- 
lished every month. Entries close on the ist. Should be in early. 
Entry blanks sent on receipt of stamped and addressed envelope. 
Registration fee (50 cents) must accompany each entry. No entries 
inserted unless paid inadvance. Yearly subscription $1.50. Address 
“American Kennel Register,” P. O. Box 2882, New York. Number 


of entries already printed 2'704. 


JUDGES AND REPORTERS. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

Apropos of the coming dog shows; now that the “all round” 
judge, however excellent, has had his day, why may not the 
‘all round” reporter retire into the background also, and let 
each special judge speak for himself over his own signature, 
after making his decisions? Then the many who are unable 
to attend and see for themselves may perhaps acquire some 
information about the dogs,at present withheld. The reporters 
have never failed to give us spicy reading, interesting and 
amusing, disclosing their varying moods. ow their pens are 
dipped in honey to laud the astuteness of A. in bestowing blue 
ribbons upon certain dogs, and anon plunged into bitterest 
gall to blame blundering B. for his stupid failure to decorate 
others of their canine friends. Meanwhile we who are trying 
to learn something about the dogs of various breeds are left 
perishing in our ignorance. One critic tells us—by way of 
consolation perhaps—that only the good dogs are noticed at 
all, yet how he ridicules them! We read, for ——_ that 
the winner ‘‘is not clean enough, leggy, faulty at both ends,” 
or that the first prize animal in Class 1,000 is *‘faulty all over,” 
or “faulty in head, ears, body, legs, tail,” etc., until. utterly 
bewildered and weary we begin to wonder how much worse 
those poor creatures could be who received no awards and 
were spared all criticism. ; 

If judges are authority on the classes assigned themi, can 
they not be allowed or persuaded to speak for themselves? Or 
if they are really incompetent will not their statements as well 
as their, awards convict them? The wise ‘“‘Lillibulero” to the 
contrary notwithstanding, the English Kennel Gazette reports 
after any of the leading English shows are instructive and 
exceedingly interesting, though quite free from personalities. 
They give us something about the good points of the winners 
as well on their faults, and moreover we know just who is 
responsible for each account—a matter of consolation some- 
times. 

An artist, puzzled by the conflicting statements of reporters, 
and the remarkable fact (9 in natural history that dogs change 
in quality and proportion with their owners’ names, —— 
that large paintings of typical dogs of all breeds be made and 
placed in conspicuous positions at the shows, where all could 
see and study them, and judge and compare for theniselves 
without following judges or heeding reporters’ notebooks. 

CoNSTANT READER, 
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FRAUDULENT PEDIGREE.—Collingwood, Ontario, Can., 
Sept. 7.—Editor Forest and Stream: Some two or three 
months ago I purchased of Mr. H.C. Miller, of Hudson, N. Y., 
the liver and white pointer bitch called Fancy, Mr. Miller 
stated that she was about three years old and by champion 


two puppies are selected, litter brothers, one given 

liberty to run the fields, jump fences and follow his, own 
promptings; the other kenneled, allowed but a small yard, 
there to eat, grow fat, occasionally bark and largely doze his 


* THOUGHTS ON MASTIFF BREEDING. 


y the present accepted fasbion in mastiffs compatible with 
perfect health and development: in other words, is it pos- 


sible to breed dogs to the standard without inviting deform- : ; 
rred | time away, who can gainsay the result of this ment? 

ity? This question has aeaaueras ee Solee ote The first will in nearly all cases be more slender in y and | Croxteth ex Royal Fan. The bitch pleased me very much as 

she was certainly a very fine animal to look at, and a stylish, 


gested by the crooked lim 
winners of the day. To allude to the deformities of the mas- 
tiffs of England might seem an unkindness, and to dwell on the 
defects to be noted in the kennels of American breeders good 
taste will notsanction. Material to illustrate the theory of 
the writer is absolutely indispensable, and the mastiffs at the 
Crystal Palace are chosen, with an apol to their breeders 
and owners for their selection. A careful analysis shows 
not a single mastiff in the front ranks that is not, in a meas- 
ure, defective in the hind parts; being either weak in the 
loins, narrow in the quarters, cow-hocked or too straight in 
the stifles, they have slouchy, dragging gaits, or are ‘‘stilty” in 
their movements. The dog considered by many to be the 
best in the world is badly cow-hocked, weak in the loins, and 
has narrow hindquarters, which he finds it difficult even to 
drag after him. Followi hi b h caf 1 
Among the mastiffs at the Palace well-shaped and developed ollowing this subject a step further, a dog is valued no 
behind, ios one was given a first prize. To one was awarded _ coe oe ence than his beauty of form. Why can 

second: in her class there were but two entries. Another re- | 1% not be said of him as of man— : 

ceived third prize; four were very highly commended, and ‘*Mens sana in corpore sano.’ 
the remainder unnoticed. Recali the mastiffs of America, and Infirmities in man warp his nature, propagate eccentricities, 
on the fingers of one hand can be counted all the noted] rendering him capricious if not morose. Among those of rich 
winners that are not imperfect in loin or limb. Surely there = blood, well developed bodies and limbs, and healthy to a 
igh degree, would more nattirally be sought buoyancy of 


must be a reason for all this. The one which naturally sug- 

gests itself, and in which a ready solution for these defurmities | nature, bright, keen intelligence. Might not the same physiolog- 
is found, is over-eating and insufficient exerise. Were they | ical law exist among animals? Certainly it does not seem 
due to other and constitutional causes the infirmities would be | unreasonable to suppose that not only deformities and infirmi- 
general, that is, the forelegs as well as those behind would be | ties embitter their natures, render them impatient and savage, 
affected. Consider then the origin of the most prominent prize | but inactivity vitiates faculties; lazy, indolent habits blunt 
winners in England, were they not bred in London or its sreeptions and dull understandi».g.—‘:Ashmont,” in American 
suburbs? Was it possible for them while being matured to} Kennel Register. 
have had freedom of movement sufficient to develop perfect =e 
limbs and symmetrical bodies? Again, do not English breeders 
generally theorize that mastiffs {need but little exercise, and 
therefore restrain them from active exertion? Answers to 
these questions must aid in sustaining the theory of the 
writer. Following out this line of reasoning, would mastiffs 
if allowed sufficient liberty during the growing stage—per- 
mitted to gambol, run and jump in constant activity as their 
natures prompted them—then have developed into that cart- 
horse form, with short legs, heavy body, and lazy, waddling 
gait? Inthe human experience perfect health and develop- 
ment is born of activity. Exercise does not invite the accu- 
mulation of fat, nor in the maturing youth promote low 
statures and coarse heavy frames; rather does it tend toa 
symmetrical growth, greater height and slenderer limbs and 
bodies. Will any one gainsay that the tall, slender, muscular 
man of quick, active movement is healthier by far than the 
short, heavy, obese man, with his slow, labored manner and 
duck-like gait? 

It is proper to assume that the representative dogs in England 
are found in the front ranks; in fact in accepting a type of 
mastiff demanded by the present fashion, deformity in limb 
is one of the characteristics. The dog that waddles along with 
a slouchy gait, who finds a walk laborious, a canter torture, 
arun ——: is the one chosen as nearer the standard of 
to-day. Within the year a mastiff has been imported to this 
country of which a judge in England, an acknowledged 
authority on the breed, is reported to have said that he con- 
sidered him the best specimen for breeding purposes he ever 
saw. The writer has carefully examined the dog in question 
and can honestly say that never before has he seen a mastiff so 
deformed. The muscles of the thighs are wasted, and 

aralyzed to such a degree that were his hindlegs of wood 

is movements would be as graceful and unrestrained as now. 

Is it possible that specimens like this can be regarded as 
proper for breeding? Can heads formed even in the most 
perfect moulds compensate for incomplete development and 
deformity of limb? If so, why this marked distinction, why 
are abnormalities considered less important in this breed and 
fatal faults in others? Had Beautort, Elcho and Glencho 
been faulty in the loins and cow-hocked, would they have won 
their premier positions? True, they are sporting dogs and 
speed is an essential, but is not perfect symmetry and develop- 
ment as necessary in one breed as in the other? Consider fora 
moment other animals. In a competitive class of thorough- 
bred stallions, would not lameness from spavins, curbs, navi- 
cular diseases and other abnormalties disqualify, no matter 
how perfect the horse is in form? In breeding cattle and 
sheep, is not success dependent in the main upon the selection 
of perfect sires? The farmer in improving his grains selects 
only the sound and healthy seeds for planting. The breed- 
ers of domestic animals must appreciate the value of a high 
degree of health in progenitors, for the reason that all signs 
of defective nutrition or impaired development are transmissi- 
ble. Dr. Manley Miles has given acase in point: ‘‘A mare 
affected with ringbone that unfitted her for farm work was 
kept as a breeder for severai years. The colts were uniform 
in color, and as they showed no indications of disease wien 
two or three years old, they found ready buyers at good 
prices. At the age of five years or six, however, they all had 
ringbone to a greater or lessextent, and several were entirely 
disabled.” The same author has stated: ‘In horses, strain 
of the back tendons, swelled legs, grease and roaring are 
often hereditary.” Instances are not wanting showing that 
even slight defects in animals are inherited. 

lt is generally believed, and on good evidence, that in man 
and animals the offspring derive from the father more than 
the mother, external form and frame, from the latter more 
than the former, the vitai organs, the lungs, stomach and men- 
tal nature. Knowing this, should it not be insisted upon that 
the sires have all the essentials, and especially among them 
well developed frames and muscles? 

This fact was well understood by Bakewell and his succes- 
sors in the breeding of Leicester sheep; of them Lord Somer- 
ville said: ‘It would seem asif they had at first drawn a 

erfect form and then given it life.” Of the fundamental 

aws in breeding, Youatt asserted that from passages in the 
Old Testament bearing on this point, the best principles of 
breeding were understood at the time it was written. 

It must not b& forgotten that not only is health in a high 
degree essential in progenitors, but also harmonious develop- 
ment of the muscular system. Compare the wild boar of the 
past with the pig of to-day. Wild life and activity developed 
the former, breeding and want of exercise has made the latter 
a loathsome thing. 

In our bench shows the writer has studied mastiffs, has 
found there pictures of grace and symmetry, with blood pure, 
eyes bright, head in proportion, bodies well knit. and limbs 
in harmony; all indicative of active powers, capable of 
making a run of several miles behind a team, or a jump over 
a “‘five-foot” fence. 

Those same dogs he has seen enter the ring to be displaced 
by others, cow-hocked and weak-loined, lame, shuffling speci- 
mens. And why! because their heads, as the Almighty had in- 
tended, were in keeping with their bodies, and their* legs in 
harmony with all. Of them the criticism made was ‘‘detivient 
in head and leggy.” “Leggy!” that term has now become 
common from its continued application to our mastiffs. And 
whence comes it? The wild boar had legs and was “leggy ;” 
the pig of the present has the shortest possible. The former 
was symmetrically developed by activity, the latter is propa- 
gated largely by restraint. 

The_ beau ideal of an athlete is a man, tall, muscular, grace- 
ful. The short “stubby” boy, by well-appointed exercise and 
gymuastic training, becomes the ideal. The same boy, if de- 
creed to live a sedentary life, would grow less in height, be 
— in frame, lazy by nature, slothful in habits, and possibl 

at, short-legged, with a shuffling, slouchy movement. tt 


have limbs, at the sight of which in the ring the average 
judge of to-day will wisely shake his head, say ““ ” and 
turn to award the prizes to cripples with hydrocephalic heads, 
and loins unable to bear a firm pressure of the hand. 

By their awards, virtually, breeding is directed, at least in- 
fluenced. The question of health, muscular strength and de- 
velopment, ee of transmitting vices, weighs little 
—— compared to better shaped heads and prize-winning 
records. 

Should this be so? Shouid a race of cripples be encouraged by 
awards, while dogs having perhaps little longer muzzles, but 
rich, pure blood, strong, healthy, well-made bodies and pow- 
erful limbs, are displaced by those so imperfect in constitutions 
and structure, they must transmit to their “get” if not absolute 
weaknesses and deformities, at least a tendency to the same, 


fast worker in the field. I kept her until I was ordered to 

this post to remain for several months, when I sold her to Mr. 

Percival, of Stanton, Mich., who has > written me that Mr, 

Dilley, of Wisconsin (who owns nore Fan), has written him 

that the bitch Fancy was not from Royal Fan, nor was she by 

Croxteth; in fact, her pedigree was a fraud from beginning to 

end, and that it was exposed as a fraud through FoREST AND 
SrreaM long ago. Now that I come to think the matter over, 

it strikes me that I remember of seeing something in Forms? 

AND STREAM about a fraudulent pedigree, in which Mr. Miller 
was interested; but in buying the bitch [ never gave the mat- 

ter a thought, as I eousidanen Mr. Miller a gentleman. Now, 

can it be possible that Mr. Dilley is solahaioom a little in this 
matter? As I understand it, Mr. W. A. Coster bred and raised 
the Croxteth ex Royal Fan lifter. The bitch Fancy has a 

head strongly resembling Croxteth’s, and I thought it just pos- 
sible that Mr: Dilly might be mistaken. Will you kindly let 
me know if Forest AND STREAM did Once contain an article 
on this bitch’s fraudulent pedigree? I have just written to 
Mr. Miller asking him to please explain.—C. EK. Lewis. We 
republish from FoREST AND STREAM of July 17, 1884, the letter 
of Mr. Coster in relation to the matter. We fail to see 
how Mr. Miller can justify himself in selling the bitch 

with a proven false pedigree. Following is the letter: 
‘Editor Forest and Stream: The pedigree of the pointer bitch 
Fancy, said to be by Croxteth ex Royal Fan, about threé 
years old, and so advertised by Mr. Miller, is undoubtedly a 
fraud, from the fact; corroborated by Mr. Dilley’s letters on thé 
stbject, and my personal knowledge that the only bitch of 
that breeding was sent to me: This bitch pup was whelped 
Nov. 27, 1881, at Mr. Dilley’s kennels, Rosendale, Wis., was 
liver and white; and I kept her in my yard till quite large, 
then I passed her over toa friend, Thomas F. Connolly, of 
this place, to break and train forme. During that early fall 
I sent her to a friend in the South, to work her on quail. After 
some time I received a letter from him stating that she was 
so gunshy and intensely nervous of every noise that she was 
worthless. I wrote for her and told my friend Hamilton he 
could have her under certain conditions, as I did not want to 
bother with her any more. He disposed of her, and at this 
present date of writing says he can produce her in New York 
city in four hours. This bitch is the only one that came East, 
beyond a doubt. Therefore, the only construction in accord- 
ance with the facts in Mr. Miller’s explanation, is that ——, 
has been made the victim of a rascally imposition, and 
in all innocence has transferred with the bitch Fancy this im- 
position to Mr. Miller. Who the originator of this is deponent 
saith not, but one thing is sure, whoever it is, all subsequent 
purchasers have been most shamefully duped, and I feel it my 
duty to advise Mr. Miller to ferret out this originator. I will 
cheerfully give and obtain all facts, dates, etc., and personally 
aid him with my best endeavors. He has my sincere sym- 
pathy, as I have suffered some few years ago in the same 
manner.—W. A. CosTER (Flatbush, L. L.).” 


2 DEW CLAWS ON ST. BERNARDS. 


Editor Forest and Stream; 

The article headed ‘‘With the St. Bernards at the Hospice” 
in your paper dated Sept: 3, interested me very much, as I 
have lately imported several fine specimens of the race, and 
among them one nearly two years old that was bred by Hein- 
rich Schuhmacher and by him exhibited at the late dog show 
at Basle, Switzerland, before being delivered to me. As soon 
as I get back to New York I will send you a full copy of the 
dog’s pedigree, which runs back to the dog Barry, that was 
sent to the Hospice by Heinrich Schuhmacher. itis not my 
object to enter into any controversy on the question of the 
importance of dew claws as a sign of the genuineness of the 
breed, but would like to say that Heinrich Schuhmacher, as 
well as Dr. Kiinzli, President of the Kennel Club, “Barry” at St. 
Gall, Switzerland, and other eminent breeders in Switzerland, 
all agree with the rule adopted by the Swiss Kennel Club (of 
which I also have the honor of being a member), that as re- 
garding dew claws, *‘the presence or absence of either single 
or double dew claws has no signiticance whatever, as the 
same cannot be considered as a sign of the race.” This can 
also be read in the German edition of Vero Shaw’s ‘‘Book on 
the Dog,” page 685, Furthermore, it is a fact that in one and 
the same litter of pups animals will be found with single, 
with double and without any dew claws, and this where both 
parent dogs did have dew claws. W. J. Enrica. 


SaRANAC LAKE, N. Y., Sept. 9. 





THREE DOG STORIES:—A number of tough fish stories 
have been told by aniglers of this city during the present season; 
and there seems to be a rivalry between them to see who can 
spin the biggest yarn and then vouch for the truth of it. Some 
fair fish stories have been told, nut everybody after read- 
ing the following will admit that Mr: Augustus H. Drury, the 
lawyer, of this city, is far ahead of all competitors, and that 
he certainly deserves a chromo or some other mark of dis- 
tinction. Mr. Drury has just returned from a trip through a 
part of New York State; where he had been enjoying his 
vacation: He stopped for some time near Monticello, where 
hunting and fishing is supposed to be good. Mr. Drury, ac- 
cording to his statement, one day took a notion to go out after 
woodcock. He borrowed a gun, a dog, some cartridges and 
other things that are supposed to be necessary for a successful 
hunt. The dog was recommended to him as one of the finest 
woodcock dogs in the vicinity, and he was cautioned to be 
very careful with him. Mr. Drury was hunting along the 
banks of a small stream, when the dog suddenly came to a 
dead poitit. Mr: Drury looked and saw the dog pointix 
directly into the water. He wondered what the dog ha 
struck, but as the animal seemed to mean business Mr. Dru 
investitgated, and found that the dog was pointing a pickerel; 
which lay oer concealed in the water under some over- 
hanging alder bushes. Mr. Drury was not after pick- 
erel, but he could not resist the temptation; so he blazed 
away. He hit the pickerel squarely, carrying off nearly 
the whole of his head: The dog retrieved the fish, and Mr. 
Drury wondered by what scent or instinct the dog had 
discovered the presence of the fish. Mr. Drury returned 
to the place where he was stopping, and subsequently 
while the cook was prepari7g the pickerel for supper, the 
mystery of the dog’s pointing was explained. In removing 
the stomach of the pickerel it was found that that organ was 
enormously distended. Cutting ;open the stomach revealed a 
whole flock of woodcock. ‘The fish had gobbled up the game 
and the dog, true to his reputation as a good woodcock dog, 
had pointed to the birds. Mr. Drury will please go up head 
and stay there. And that he has one — qualification for a 
good lawyer no one need doubt.—Paterson Press, Sept. 9. 
Sheriff McKee says that the intelligence or the nose of the dog 
referred to in yesterday’s Press does not amount to anything 
compared to the nose of a dog a friend of his owned. He 
thinks that any dog with a half way decent nose ought to 
be able to smell out a flock of woodcock even if the birds are 
concealed in the stomach of a pickerel. The Sheriff says he 
had a friend who had a wonderful good dog for coons. If 
there was a coon within a mile of the dog the coon’s doom 
was sealed, for the dog would certainly smell him out. One 
day the dog was out with his master after coons. They stopped 
at a small railroad station just as the train drew up. The dog 
came to a dead point on thetrain. The owner of the dog in- 
sisted that there must be a coon on board the train or that 
the train had run over a coon. His dog could not be mis- 
taken. The train was searched, but there was no coon and 
no gore on the wheels. The man’s faith in the dog did not 
waver for an instant. ‘‘Are you sure that there is no coon 
on board this train?’ he inquired of the brakeman. ‘“‘I am 
sure there is not. The nearest thing to a coon is the conduc- 
tor and his name is Coon.” ‘‘That settles it,” said the owner of 
the dog; ‘‘I knew there was coon on this train.” — Paterson Press, 
We have heard and read many strange taings about dogs from 
childhood, but we never heard of a more novel or interesting 
canine freak than one it was our privilege to witness in Bath 
a few days ago. “Rex,” Mr. Samuel 8. Seely’s handsome 
intelligent setter, recently took upon himself the duties and 
responsibilities of a hen. Mr. H. W. Garnsey, with whom 
Rex formerly lived, had a brood of chickens hatched, and the 
old hen not caring for them progeet? they were taken from 
her. Rex’s sympathies were evidently touched at seeing the 
peeping orphans thus cruelly left all alone in the world, and 
he at once generously adopted them and became as anxious 
for their comfort and weifare as could the hen herself. 
Strange to say the chickens did not object in the least to their 
novel foster parent and it is certainly a rare sight to see 
them all together. At night Rex crawls into their coop and 
the grateful chicks nestle in the long hair about his neck and 
paws. During the day he follows them avout the yard and 
can scarcely be induced to leave his novel Pope a@ moment. 
He will lie down and the chicks clamber all over him in great 
glee and to his evident delight, In order to see how he would 


THE ATTLEBORO DOG SHOW: 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

In passing through Attleboro, Mass., Tuesday, I stopped off 
to see the dog show of the Attleboro Fair, and there found 
“Will” Tallman in tine feather and with his hands full, being 
the ‘chief cook and bottle-washer” of the kennel department, 
but he stole time to show me around. Ona bench at the end 
of the room lay champions Plantagenet, Foreman, Flash 
and Beaufort, for exhibition only, and they were, as usual 
with dogs under Tallman’s care, in tirst-class condition, 
although they are being worked all of the time in the field. 

Inthe open English setter class, dogs and bitches, Peck’s 
Bad Girl (Mack B.—Chica), awarded first, is a beautiful little 
bitch, with good body, legs and feet, but to my idea a trifle 
faulty in head, of the Gladstone type. Belton II. was awarded 
second, and is a fair dog. In the Gordons champion Rhoda 
had a walk-over. Topsy, first in open class, is really a fine 
bitch and would receive a good place in large shows. The 
rest of the class was only ordinary. Elecho, Jr., had a walk- 
over in champion Irish class; Goldstone first and Bess (Glen- 
cho—Igune II.) second in open class. H. W. Smith’s kennel 
of greyhounds was represented by Mother Demdike, Memnon, 
Stealaway and Ben, but had not been judged when I left. A. 
H. Waketield & Co, had a fine display of beagles, but I did 
not have time to take down the awards in that class. 

Jewell, a Beaufort pup, took first in pointer class with Jock 
second. A fair display of pugs was made, but awards had 
not been made. There was an excellent showing of American 
foxhounds. After doing the bench show, we visited the Black- 
stone Kennels, and there found what we expected, ‘‘a perfect 
kennel,” a description of which | have not time to make at 
this writing. Taliman goes South about Oct. 1, with a string 
of dogs that I doubt have ever been equaled by any one hand- 
ler in this country, and shows how popular ‘‘Billie” is. Just 
look at it! Champions Plantaganet, Foreman, Flash, Elcho, 
Jr., Rhoda, Beaufort and Bradford, who won first the only 
time shown. (Good luck go with him. ROSECROFT. 


ALBION.—Editor Forest and Stream: In regard to the 
name of Albion, I wish to state that at the time of naming 
my dog I had no_ knowledge of its having been claimed by 
others, nor have I claimed the exclusive right of naming dogs 
throughout the country. As for “originality,” I think that 
despite Mr. Porter’s claim to such, I have heard the name 
Albion before; in fact history, as taught in our common 
schools, shows that England was called Albion centuries ago, 
at a time when the nomenclature of canine pets was not a 
source of dispute between owners, or a means of revenue to 
kennel registers.—F. F. DoLE (New Haven, Conn., Sept 14). 


THE PHILADELPHIA DOG SHOW.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: Mr. James A. Stovell, of Philadelphia, Pa., has ac- 
cepted the position of judge for beagles, dachshunde and Bas- 
sets. Mr. K. H. Hoffecker, of Middletown, Del., will be the 
third judge for foxhounds. Mr. J. R. Pierson, of Brooklyn, 
who is now in England, has accepted for greyhounds, deer- 
hounds and Italian greyhounds. The Pennsylvania Railroad 
will carry free dogs in kennels when accompanied by their 
— The Philadelphia and Reading Railroad will do 
so too. 








COMPLETE THE RECORDS.—Owners of registered dogs 
are requested to communicate to the American Kennel 
Register all winnings which have been taken since the registry 
of the dogs. It is important that the record of each registered 
dog should be made complete, and this can only be done by 
the co-operation of owners. 


POINTER DOG STOLEN.—A liver and white pointer dog 
was stolen on August 10. One of his ears is liver and the other 
ticked, his tail is slightly docked, answers to the name of Spot. 
A liberal reward will be paid for bis return, or information 
that will lead to his recovery. Address 8S. S., 86 Beekman 
street, New York. 
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Serr. 17, 1885.) 

act, some chickens were placed opposite sides Lorna Doone.—Lemon and white pointer bitch, whel June 11, | of the ball driven by it. but upon this new line the balls may be as 
of the = from Se 1885 (Planter—Nellie), by Jas. L. Anthony, New York, ORR Welser, | true as before, so tat the rifle needs only resighting. Major Merrill 
yard: ek tuaneGintely beams Swe a one ns ty cas Kin Y does not express himself clearly when he says that a riffe that 
other and was much cpanel. angel phir ad Flirt. Lotech and white pelster blich, whelped. June 11, 105 | “techies” ch springs io wertaions A Gouble Vile wel ended tummy 
flock again. Certainly an own co Planter—Nellie), by Jas. L. Anthony, New York, to E. Schermerhorn, | shoots on a line corresponding with the axis of its bore, and few 
more ion for her little one than Rex is for the motherless Riverdale, N. Y. single rifles shooting a long ball ever do so, unless very lightly 
chicks he so generously ad . Should any one doubt this| Lady. Lemon and white pointer bitch, whelped June 11. 188 charged with powder. A rifle may be worthless from springing or 
story or any part of it, a visit to the place 1 convince him | (Planter—Nellie), by Jas. L. Anthony, New York, to A. H. Howard. “buckling,” but not necessarily so. If its spring be regular, it is as 
; ae) i Va Times. Sport. Liver and white pointer dog, whelped June 11, 1885 (Planter | good as any rifle. Major Merrill undoubtedly means those that 

that it is true in every detail._—The C ley por: nym a 


Tennis. Liver and white pointer dog, whelped June 11, 1885 


BOBTAIL SHEEPDOGS.—Hulton, Pa.—Editor Forest and ast 
Stream: Please say that the Glencoe Collie Kennels, East Sera by Jas. L, Anthony. New York, to E. W. Anthony, 


Bethlehem, Pa., have just received from M. B, Lowe, Wednes-| Norma. ’ Lemon with white markings pointer bitch, whelped June 
bury, England, a pair of bobtail sheepdogs, which will be at | 11, 1885 (Planter—Nellie), by Jas. L. Anthony, New York, to James 


the coming Pittsburgh show. These are the first of the breed | Kent. 
known to have been imported.—W. Wank. 


Chas. T. Stagg, Belleport, L. I. 


a ) Pattie. Lemon with white markin inter bitch, whelped June 
AMERICAN KENNEL REGISTER.—The Septeehes wane | oe (Planter—Nellie). by Jas. L. ‘Anthony, New York, to Edward 


ber of the American Kennel Register contains 115 new entries, | 4’ anger, Peekskill. N. ¥. 


making the total number of dogs now registered in the A.| Jack and Jill. Orange with white markings pointer dog and bitch, 
K. R. 2,704, The other registry departments are also unusu- | whelped June 11, 1885 (Planter—Nellie), by Jas. L. Anthony, New 


ally full, giving abundant evidence that the Register is grow- | York, to A. Pierson Case, Vernon, N. Y 
ing in the appreciation of breeders. sea a aa 
KENNEL MANAGEMENT. 


CRUELTY TO A DOG.—Timothy Shaw, aged sixty-two, Ee” No Notice Taken of Anonymous Correspondents. 


dog trainer, Greenwich, Eng., for cruelty to a dog by beating it] Ds. Vicksburg. Miss.—While feeding my setter puppy to day, he 
with a = was sentenced to a month’s hard labor.—Stock- | sudden!y left his dinner, running around the yard and into the house 
[ 


: Ti i at a furious rate, barking and howling al] the while, seemingly in 
oral: Timothy should have trained his dog by the some pain and somewhat frightened. I stood near him while he was 


eating and am certain that nothing came near to frighten him, and 


Keeper. 
rules laid down in ‘Training vs. Breaking.”) 


















when his dinner was given him he did not seem to be be in any pain. 


[IRISH SETTER LOST.—A light built dark red Irish setter 
dog strayed or was stolen about ten days ago. He has a spot 
of white on breast. Any one knowing of his whereabouts 
will confer 4 favot by ad ae his owner, B. F. Callaghan, 
973 Broad street; Newark, N: J. 


KENNEL NOTES. 
KENNEL NOTE BLANKS. 


For the convenience of breeders we have prepared a series of 
blanks for ‘‘Names Claimed,” ‘‘Whelps,”’ “Bred” and “Sales.”” We 
request that all Kennel Notes be sent to us on these blanks, which 
will be forwarded to any address on receipt of stamped and directed 
envelope. Send for a set of them. 


NAMES CLAIMED. 


te See instructions at head of this column. 

Load Stone, Grind Stone, Whet Stone, Jack Stone, Curb Stone, 
Kate Gladstone, Bell Gladstone, Rose Gladstone, Fanny Gladstone 
and Nelly Gladstone. By J. W. Murnan, Keeling, Tenn., for English 
setters, four black, white and tan and one lemon and white dog, and 
two black. white and tan and three lemon and white bitches, whelped 
Aug. 3, 1885, by champion Gladstone out of Fiounce (Druid—Ruby), 

Dot Berwyn. By Dr. H. F. Aten, Brooklyn, N. Y., for black, white 
and tan English setter dog, whelped May 22, 1885, by Dashing Ber- 
wyn out of Drvad. 

Belle of Dixie By H. B. Hale, Montgomery, Ala., for black and 
white English setter bitch?whelped May 3, 188, by champion Planta- 
genet otit of Matchless (Roderick I1.—Jennie). 

Genesta. By E. Lever, Phitadelphia, Pa., for bull-terrier bitch, 
whelped Aug. 16, 1885, by Duteh, Jr. (A.K.R. 1887) out of Young 

enon. 

_ Moss. By A. W. Griffiths, New Market, N. H., for red Irich setter 
dog; whel Feb. 8, 1885, by Dash (Berkley—Tilly) out of Beauty 


worms. You had better satisfy.yourself by giving an active purge, 


diet on milk and give as little as possible, and as a vermifuge you can 
give adram of powdered areca ina pill or ball or ten drops of oil 
of worm seed on a lump of sugar twice daily. If the trouble is from 
indigestion or overloading the stomach you must treat accordingly. 


Berern.—1. There a red on the ears of my mastiff dog blotches 
a day or so the entire sufface of each blotch peeied off like a scab, 
so the sears were well healed, and now there appears to be a good 


flaps and passages of each ear then became red and inflamed, and 


grow again. Use of Peru ointment for any external sores, 
applying twice daily after washing. 2. Cleanse the ears and drop 


Jaudanum, one dram, of water six drams. Mix. 


H. B.—A setter dog for 18 months has had, as I supposed, the 
mange. I gave him Fowler’s solution arsenic, 5 drops up to 10, for 


above he was apparently cured, but it only lasted for about a week 
when he broke out again as bad as ever. e breaks out in spots as 


spots. Ans. Begin again with the arsenic and use it for a month, 
running the dose up by a drop a day from 3 to 10 drops and then de- 


twice daily, using a camel’s hair brush. Report results, 








ze by Jas. L. Anthony, New York, to P. Winters, Kingsbridge, 


Don Carlos. Lemon with white markings pointer dog, whelped 
June 11, 1885 (Planter—Nellie), by, Jas. L. Anthony, New York, to 


He is about eight or nine months old and has always seemed in per- 
fect health. Ans. We incline to the opinion that the puppy has 
worms. There are many causes for such fits, the most frequent being 


such as a tablespoonful of castor oil or a dessertspoonful of oil of 
buckthorn and watch the passages. If you find worms you must 


where the skin seémed to thicken and grow hard anddry. After 
taking with itthe hair. I kept them well greased, and in a week or 
skin over them. Will the hair grow on these spots again? 2. The 
in theear, looking like dried sweat and blood. "The shaking of the 


head has latterly increased with some slight indications of a return 
of the blotches along the edge of the ear. Ans. 1. The hair will 


the following into them twice daily: Of bromo-chloral, one dram, of 


nearly two weeks. I used Glover’s mange cure. He was broken out 
on his shoulders and between the hips and tail. By treating him as 


large as a half dollar, and there is a watery fluid running from these 


creasing, and soon. Dust any running sores with calomel powders 


(Rocket—Madge). 


Rufus. _ By Samuel Morgan, Riverton, Va., for red Irish setter dog, 
whelped July 17, 1885; by Pat (Grouse—Nora) out of Kate (Marquis of 


Lorne—Gypsy). 


Rea, By M. B. Sayre, Baltimore, Md., for red Irish setter dog. 
uly 17, 1885, by Pat (Grouse—Nora) out of Kate (Marquis of 


whelped 
Lorne—Gy psy). 
BRED. 


SE" See instructions at head of this column. 


Trusty Gladstone—Ted Llewellin. George Jarvis’s (New York) 
English setter bitch Trusty Gladstone (4.K.R. 1550) to Ted Liewellin 


(4. K.R. 599). Sept. 1. 


Diana—Dash Mannering. Samuel Huntington’s (Plainfield, N. J.) 
Moglish setter bitch Diana (A.K.R. 1458) to Dr. C. F. Stillman’s Dash 


anneritg (Dash IIIl.—Lady Mannering), Aug. 4. 


Ledh—Glen Rock. Geo. F. Clark’s (St. George’s. Del.) English 
setter bitch Leah (4.K.R. 1284) to E. W. Jester’s Glen Rock (A.K.R. 


1616). Sept. 5. 


Lit—Sportaman. Wm. A. Ellison‘’s English setter bitch Lit (Gath 


—Lit) to J. W. Murnan’s Sportsman (Gladstone—Sue), Sept. 5. 


Zitta—Graphic. Fred F. Harris’s (Portland, Me.) pointer bitch 
Zitta (A.K.R. 1358) to Jas. L. Anthony’s champion Graphic (A.K.R. 


2411); Sept. 14. 


Bessie—Black Knight. P. Cullen’s (Salmon Falls, N. H.) cocker 


spaniel bitch Bessie to his Black Knight, Aug 28. 


Judy—Garry. W. F. Reynolds’s (Poughkeepsie. N. Y.,) Irish ter- 


rier bitch Judy (A.K R. 2199) to his Garry (A.K.K. 2198), Aug. 4. 


Twin Maud—Rebel Wind’em. Memphis & Avent Kennels’ (Mem- 
phis, Tenn.) English setter bitch Twin Maud (Gladstone—Clip) to 


their Rebel Wind’em (Count Wind’em—Norna), Aug. 22 


Flaxie—Gladstone. Memphis & Avent Kennels (Memphis Tenn.) 
English setter bitch Flaxie (Druid—Ruby) to P. H. Bryson’s champion 


Gladstone, Sept 13. 
WHELPS. 


> See instructions at head of this column. 


Judy. Jobn_C. Dawes’s (Kingston, Mass.) beagle bitch Judy, six 


(five dogs), by Punch (Blue Boy—Music). 


Ruby. Kilmarnock Collie Kennel’s (Dorchester. Mass.) imported 
collie bitch Ruby. Sept. & eleven (seven dogs) by their Kilmarnock 


Bruée (4.K.R. 1422). 


Hazelnut II. Dennis Desmond's (Fall River, Mass.) red Irish setter 
bitch Hazelnut II. (Chief—Hazeinut), Sept. 3, nine (seven dogs), by J. 


F. Sbay’s Dick (Von—Floss). 


Zell. Thos. F. Morris’s «Mott Haven, N. Y.) Gordon setter bitch 
Zell, Aug. 28, five (three dogs), by H. C. Glover’s champion Turk 


(A.K.R. 717). 
Beauty. C. H. Redfield’s (New Haven, Conn.) Gordon setter bitch 


Beauty (Glen II.—Jet), Sept. 7, thirteen (eight dogs), by H. C. Glover’s 


champion Turk (A.K.R. 717). ‘ 
Darkie. P. Cullen’s (Salmon Falls, N. H.) cocker spaniel bitch 
Darkie (A.K.R. 250), Aug. 29, eight (four dogs), by champion Obo II. 
(A. K.R. 432). 
SALES. 


KS” See instructions at head of this column. 

Monogram. English setter bitch. whelped July 11, 1885 (Roderigo 
oe ie by E. W. Jester, St. George’s, Del., to J. C. Lassell, 

myrna, Del. 

Lady ‘Elcho. Red Irish setter bitch, whelped April 3, 1885 (cham- 
pion Eilcho—Noreen), by Dr. Wm. Jarvis, Claremont, N. H., to A. B. 
Truman, San Francisco, Cal. 

Venture. Mnstiff dog, whelped June 15, 1885 (Turk—Druidess), by 
E. H. Moore, Melrose, Mass.. to S. B. Besse, Rockland, Mass. 

Rea. Red Irish setter dog, whelped July 17, 1885 (Pat—Kate), by 
Samuel Morgan, Riverton, Va., to M. B. Sayre, Baltimore, Md. 

Montezuma. Mastiff dog, whelped June 22, 1885 (Turk—Bess), by E. 
H. Moore, Melrose, Mass., to Chas. H. Barnes, Boston, Mass. 

Joe. Mastiff dog, whelped June 22, 1885 (Turk—Bess). by E. H. 
Moore, Melrose, Mass., to Geo. W. Fulton, Jr., Rockport. Tex. 

Donald I. (A.K.R. 2545)—Lady Bang (A.K.R. 698) whelp. Liver 
and white pointer dog, whelped June 29, 1886, by Clifton Kennel, Jer- 
sey City, N. J., to C. F. Chase, Haverhill, Mass. 

Robin Adair (A.K.R. 2080)—Lady Belle (A.K.R. 1788) whelp. 
Lemon and white pointer dogs, whelped May 26, 1885, by Clifton Ken- 
nel, Jersey City, N. J., one to C. F. Jenkins, Greensboro, 8. C., and 
one to John Sanders, Jersey City, N. J. 


PRESENTATIONS. 


ER See instructions at head of this column. 

Moss. Red Irish setter dog, whelped Feb. 8, 1885 (Dash—Beauty), 
by G. H. Gilbert, Boston, Mass., to A. W. Griffiths, Newmarket, N. H. 

Larry. Skye terrier dog, whel Nov. 7, 1884 ip—Gyp), by E. H. 
Higgins, Cohocton, Pa.. to Mrs. O. P. Smith, Towanda, Pa. 

Planter. Liver, with white markings, pointer dog, whelped Feb. 6, 
1880 (Sensation—Black Rose), by Jas. L. Anthony, New York, to 


Franklin Miller, Lawrence, L. I. 

Nellie. Lemon and white pointer bitch, 444yrs. (Sensation— Lill), by 
Jas. L. Anthony, New York, to Laurence Drake. ge, N. Y. 
d hee ae ite ies cena en Ramee s 11, 1885 

og, orange with white mar ,w une 
Planter—Nellie), by Jas. L. Anthony, New York, to Laurence Drake, 
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Answers to Correspondents. 


c=” No Notice Taken of Anonymous Correspondents. 








J. P.—The name on her stern is Genesta, the g being soft. 
practical and sufficient instruction. 
for reaching Southern shooting grounds. 
Shooting,”’ price $2. for sale at this office. 
Boston, for photos of Puritan and Genesta. 


published. We hope to publish them shortly. 


and stiff. They flatten down when put in the sack. 


Hifle and Grap Shooting. 


Address all communications to the Forest and Stream Publish- 
ing Co. 








FIXTURES. 


Oct. 20.—First Georgia State Fair Tournament, under auspices of 
the National Gun Association. Judge M. R. Freeman, Manager, 
Macon, Ga. Beginning Oct. 20. 


THE TRAJECTORY TEST. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I must commend your very sensible editorial upon your proposed 
rifle trial, as well as the views of Major Merrill, Mr. Romer and others. 
The test, as I understand it, is not to be in theinterest of rifle makers, 
but in the interest of science. I am certain that a large number of 
your readers are quite as much interested in the discovery of general 
truth as in truth limited by the whims or necessities of manufactur- 
ers, or the nervous or muscular endurance of hunters. If any one 
wishes to use your apparatus to see what can be done by excessive 
powder charges, light bullets, heavy or long rifles, how does it affect 
the relative worth of rifles with factory ammunition any more thanif 
such e: ents were tried in Europe or next year? For my part I 
should like very much to see the exact figures of such trajectories as 
have been made with the old-fashioned sugar loaf cone, not ‘conical 
ball,” but a short bullet tapering from butt to point and having no 
more bearing on the barrel than is given by being swaged into it by 
the “guiding starter.” These cannot be shot accurately from the 
breech, with any system of ‘fitting’ that I have been able to devise. 
But when carefuily loaded from the muzzle they were very accurate, 
while their extreme lightness and sharp points gave them a very rapid 
flight for 200yds. and over. With conical balls hollowed from behind 
to the lightness of a round ball of same diameter—or even lighter— 
filled up with tallow or wax, and set over a stout wad, a marvelous 
speed may be obtained, especially if the point besharp. Why should 
we not know what can be done with such things, even if we do find 
them too inconvenient for general use. : 

Of course the shouting must be accurate, not because an inaccurate 
ritie is worthless for hunting, but for a far better reason. Erratic 
balls generally travel in curves that are independent of the curve 
caused by gravitation. The axis of rotation does not coincide with 
the axis of the bore, and the ball has a wabbling motion that carries 
it off the line upon which it issued from the bore. Its line of flight 
then becomes a curve. And this curve may also be a spiral line, so 
that a ball that would be well off the mark at 100yds. may be nearer 
to it, or even in it, at 200 and vice versa. A wild ball cuts up such 
antics at times tnat there is no certain way of knowing waat its 
trajectory is. Hence all such must be excluded. 

Subject to the condition of accuracy, why should not excessive 


charges of powder be tried? We are not ail afraid of a rifle kicking, 
and with jignt balls there is no danger of its bursting. The old-time 


maxim, “Too much powder makes the ball wild,” is in a 


sense true, but it is subject to limitations that are very little under- 
stood. An iucrease of powder may easily change the lineof flight 


H. C., Vermont.—You will find in Batty’s ‘Practical Taxidermy” 
C. H.—See the letter elsewhere relating to Macon, Ga., as a center 
M. C. W., Titusville, Pa.—Read Bogardus’s ‘‘Field, Cover and Trap 
O. H. R., Cleveland.—Writé to N. G. Stebbins, 521 Washington street, 
C. 8. G. A., Pittsfield, Mass.—Puritan’s lines have never been 


J.S. R., Erie, Pa.—It is ssible that the whipping of guide-ring 
keepers is done as you say by some rod makers, i. e., with the whip- 
ping ending on each side of the ring, leaving a bare place uoder the 
ring. Of eleven rods owned by us and made by half a dozen of the 
best makers, not one is so whipped. The whipping is not discon- 
tinued when the loop of the keeper is reached, but is continued under 
itso that on the upper side of the rod the whipping is continuous, 
passing under the keeper at the ring, yet the ring does not play upon 
the silk as you suggest it must, but on the brass keeper. Rings do 
not usually stand up when the rod is turned over, unjess when new 



























ly. 

This old maxim is also subject to other serious limitations, such as 
the cut and twist of the rifling, the fit of the ball, the length of its 
bearing and its hardness. th a rifle of sharp twist and shallow 
grooves there is a limit to the amount of powder consistent with ae- 
curacy, though even this limit may be much extended by hardening 
the ball to excess. But many of the old muzzleloaders were quite 
different. If I were back East at that trial I would guarantee to bring 
there a score of rifles that would play upon a half-inch bullseye at 
20yds. all day with four inches of the quickest and strongest powder 
obtainable. I would not undertake to do so with the ball in a cartridge. 
It would doubtless have to be loaded as a muzzleloader. Six fingers 
of powder used to be my regular load for the best muzzleloader I ever 
had. Mr. Romer writing to me some years ago about his crack 
muzzleloader. with which he thought he could then beat any breech- 
loader said, “I never weighed my powder before (that was before 
something I wrote Forest anD STREAM U this subject) but on 
weighing the charge I find it a httle over graius.”” This was fora 
rifle of about .46-caliber, as Iremember. There have been many like 
us, though the majority of hunters have undoubtedly thought moder- 
ate charges essential for accuracy. . 

I hope you will follow Major M-~rrill’s advice about taking the tra- 
jectory of all hunting rifles at 100 and 150yds. as well as at 200. Of 
course, these can be computed from the trajectory at 200. But socan 
the 200 one be computed from the 100 one. As a matter of fact, there 
are about ten hunters who hunt with their rifles sighted to 100yds. to 
one who hunts with one sighted to 200; and five who hunt with it 
sighted to 10u to cne who hunts with it sighted to 150. That ig, it is 
sighted for their eyes. though to another not accustomed to those 
sights or to rifle shooting, it might appear to be sighted 40 or \ 
further: with practice the eye catches a finer sight than ai first. This 
is because of the practical recognition in one form or another of the 
statement made by Major Merrill that nearly all game is Iilled inside 
of 150yds. and most of it inside of 100. Most of the long-shot brag- 
garts tacitly or unconsciousiy follow this principle, have their rifles 
sighted to a short trajectory, kill nearly all their game by holding the 
same constant amount of sight on it, and make their long shots by 
fancy’s aid. No man but an — has any business hunting 
with a rifle sighted to a rise of more than one inch. Even 
an expert, unless in practice, is. with a rifle sighted to a 
rise of over three inches, liable to miss more game inside 
of 125yds. than he will kill beyond tbat point by virtue of the 
increased rise. And with arifle sighted to a rise of over four inches 
even an expert in quite constant practice is very liable to miss if he 
lays the rifle aside for a week or two, or shoots down hill or toward 
the sun or in dim light or at anything running. For no hunting in 
woods or rough, broken and brushy ground should a rifle be sighted 
for 200yds. Such a point blank is needed only on open plains where 
the breaks are long and low. And even there it should be given by a 
raised sight which can be lowered in a moment if necessary toa 
point blank of 100yds. Nearly all shots beyond 100yds., where the 
distance is unknown, involve more good fortune in guessing distance 
than skill in shooting. And it is almost as hard to hit a mark at 110 
yds. with a ball rising ten or twelve inches at that point as to hit one 
at 200yds. with a ball falling fifteen or twenty inches, as when the 
rifle is sighted for 100yds. Either of these guesses are bad enough, 
but as most chances to kill fall inside of 125yds., the first guess is the 
worst. Both should be avoided as far as possible by the utmost 
speed of bullet consistent with other qualities. 

Permit me to ask that, either by experiment or computation, you 
will, besides the regular form of a curve, put your results in the fol- 
lowing form: The greatest distance at which a rifle will hit the 
regulation bullseye for that distance without rising above the regu- 
lation bullseye for any intermediate distance. The regulation bulls- 
eye for any point corresponds to the size of game that one could 
reasonably expect to hit. 

If I know any person in this world, it is the average hunter with 
the rifie. You naturally want to reach the thoughtless and unscien- 
tific as well as the more intelligent riflemen. If ever I have written a 
true sentence in this paper itis this: ‘‘When you talk to the aver 
hunter of short range curves and trajectories and rises above t 
line of sight, etc., you babble an unknown tongue.” Some will take 
you for an idiot, others for an ignoramus, others fora buogler who 
don’t know how to shoot. Of course all know thas the bali 
rises for a long flight, but for a short one the majority 
know nothing of any rise. They have the old-time “‘hold up” notion 
firm in their heads, and the only result of trying to get it out is to 
make yourself pass for an ass. But talk to them of a point to which 
a rifle will hit every mark of reasonable size along the line, previded 
the same sight be held on it, and they are with you at once, Talk of 
the importance of extending this point as far as possible. and = 
take your idea before half expressed and forestall your wisdom wit! 
their quick and hearty approval. There is no wisdom better than 
that which, in fighting ignorance, descends to its level and uses its 
Own weapons. I will take my results in curves; but I believe the 
majority of those who need enlightening on this point can be far 
more quickly convinced by a tabulation of results in the otier form. 
Moreover. a 200yd. curve does not show the great advantage of short 
swift balls over long and slow ones, especially the effectiveness of 
round balls at short range. To see the faults of slow bullets, trajec- 
tories should be taken at 100, 125 and 150 yards. T. S. Van DyxE. 
San Dreco, Cal, 


HOLYOKE, Sept. 12.—The first tournament of the Paper City Rifle 
Club, recently organized, took place at the Willimanset range to-day. 
The attendance was very large, the sport opening at 7:30 and con- 
tinuing until nearly dark. There were 62 entmes. The range was 
200yds., and Massachusetts targets were used. The best individual 
scores are as follows: H. K. Cooley. Springfield, 107; Hiram Engle, 
Chicopee Falls, 106; G. E. Day, Springfield, 103; C. L. Newcomb 97, 
W. Beeching 95, J. E. Harris 95, J. P. Blaisdell 91, H. Whitrey 84, C. 
Stacey 83, E. M. Adams 79, F. W. Burris 74, Frank Barber *2. W. B. 
Stacey 66, M. Whalan 75, W. P. Qutterson 63, C. Atkins 60, all from 
Holyoke. Sixty-two per cent. of the entries were divided for prizes, 
as follows: Cooley 15 per cent., Day 10, Newcomb 10, Harris 8, Bilais- 
dell 5, C. Stacey 4, W. B. Stacey 2. Frank Barber is President and 
M. N. Snow Secretary and Treasurer of the club. 

WALTHAM, Mass., Sept. 12.—The fourth weekly telegraphic match 
between the Hillside Rifle Club of Waltham and the Jamestown, N. 
Y., club was shot yesterday. The first cf the four contests was won 
by the Jamestowns by two points, the second by the Hillside by one 

int and the third was atie. Following is a score of the Hillsides 
in the fourth contest shot a. Creedmoor target, 200yds,. off- 
hand: E. A. Emerson 46, W. H. Stone 44, W. A. Caughey 43, J. BR. 
Monroe 43, John Logan 42, W. W. Greene 42, L O. Dennison 41, G. W. 
Strickland 41; total 342. The above is the best total score made on 
the range, the weather and other conditions being extremely favor- 
able. The arrangement is that the best seven scores shall be counted 
in the matches, so that the total score which counts will really be 
301. Practice wili be continued each week, but no more matches 
will be shot at present. The score of the Jamestown Club was 298. 


CLEARFIELD, Pa.—A _ prize shooting tournament under the 
auspices of the Clearfield Rifle Club will be held on the grounds of the 
grounds of the Clearfield Park Association during the fair, on Sept. 
29 and 30, and Oct.1and2. Eight prizes, aggregating $580 in value 
nave been presented. The rules provide for shooting over a distance 
of 100yds. at the Dennison ring target, off hand, open sights, any kind 
of triggers, each contestant to shoot 5 shots consecutively while at the 
trigger. Range open for contest from % A. M. to 5 P. M. of each day. 
Each board to consist of five shots. No-call shots. No person 
receive more than one prize. Contestants may shoot for any one 
who desires them to doso. Entrance fee $2. which entitles the 
to one board, and four more at $1 each. Whea these are shot out, the 
contestant, if he so desires, may re-enter on the same terms. The 
Association has a fine range. with sae protection from the weather. 
‘he committee consists of J. E. Harder, D R. Fu'lerton and Ashley 
Thorn. W.C. Cardon is Gen’! Superintendent, J. R. Brxler, Secre- 
tary. 


NEWARK, N. J.—The secretary of the Newark Rifle Association, 
on the 6ch inst., published the following card: To the New Jersey 
Riflemen: The need of a standard short-range target is apparent to 

American riflemen. Recognizing the necessity of concerted action 
upon the subject, we would request that each organized club give this 
matter its early attention. and after obtaining the vote of their club 
fill up a blank and return the same to the secretary of the Newark 
Rifle ion at its earliest convenience. Each ciub wili be en- 
titled to as many votes as it has members. Blanks will be furu 
to each club this week.—A. C. Nzuman, Sec’y N. R.A. 


ARMY PRACTICE.—The several departments in the regular army 
are closing up the practice for the year and the reports are coming 
in. Many of them show that the men are takiog capital advantage 
of the ae for work offered them. The recent 
changes of target and the new orders render it impossible tu do 
much in the way of comparison with civilian scores on the old tar- 
gets. It is to be regretted that the memvers of the army do not take 
more kindly to all-comers matches aud assist ip qug up rifle 
shooting outside of professioua] ranks, 
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MUZZLELOADERS TO THE FRONT.~—I. 


130GRS. POWDER To 130GRS. LEAD—RATIO 1 TO 1—ROUND BALL—WONDER- 


FUL VELOCITY—FLAT TRAJECTORY AND STEADY SHOOTING. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 


In my previous articles in your columns I have squarely asserted 


that 


First—The muzzleloading hunting rifle will shoot more powder, 


make a flatter curve, and at the same time shoot steadier than the 


hunting breechloader when using its appropriate fixed ammunition, 
and when the bullet is shot from the shell. 


Second—That the round ball is the lightest bullet wnich can be shot 
from the rifle, and is therefore susceptible of the 

7A and of making the flattest curve of any butlet for 
short ranges. Short ranges here include those beyond which it is 


with accurac 
greatest veloc 


very unwise, as a rule, for the hunter to shoot at game animals, and 
100yds. may be safely set down as the general limit for success in 
hunting large game, and 50yds. and under for small game. 


Third—That the covical bullet of the muzzleloader is the next light- 
est bullet, for the same caliber in use, and has its great merits also. 
But in this article I will treat of the round ball only. 

While none of the breechloader supporters have, to my knowledge, 
squarely come out and denied my propositions, yet none have come 
forward and plainly acknowledged them to be true. In reply some 
have resorted to low ridicule, which is the staple “argument” used 
against the muzzleloader by this class of men. Sometimes they call 
for ‘proof,’ when this is given they call it ‘theory,’ “science,” 
‘“‘mathematis,’’ or ‘‘book larnin’,’’ and in which they ‘‘do not believe.” 
Hence comes up the question: Are my propositions true or false? Let 
us examine and see. The truth should be known. 

Rifle Trial.—On Feb, 12, 1884, Mr. G. J. Romer, a sound and honest 
rifle expert, at my request made over his range at Peekskill, N. Y., a 
most careful trial test of a muzzleloading rifle, .42-cal. The main 
object was to learn how it would shoot the round ball, weight 130grs., 
with 130grs. of Hazard’s FG rifle powder—ratio 1 to 1. 

Neither Mr. Romer nor myself had ever made this test, and we 
cquid not say in advance just what the results would be, andI will 
here add that this was the first and only trial we have ever made 
under the same circumstances with this load, so that the results 
stand on their own bottom. Of course the targets for steadiness of 
shooting may be much improved on a calm day, but we deem them 
good enough as they stand in this article, and until they are beaten 
by the breechloader under like circumstances of charge, 1 to 1, etc. 

Rest.—A machine rest was used, the same for all the shots, and 
after one sighting shot all the others were made in the same way. In 
other words, no changes were made so as to bring the shots around 
the center of the target, but only the group of shots was sought for. 
A good telescopic sight was used (an excellent thing) to carefully 
align the line of sight at the muzzle with the center of the screen at 
50yds. and target center at 100yds. 

Measurements.—The measurements from the center of bullet holes 
to the line of sight have been measured by us to .01 of an inch as 
nearly as possible, and we hold the screen and targets on hand for 
any one to inspect and verify who may. wish todo so. We prefer, 
and for good reasons, aligning on the line of sight and then reducing 
our work, as if aligning on the axis of bore. 

Shots Computed.—Each shot has been individually computed to the 
third decimal point. and the hundredths preserved in all cases; this 
should always be done, especially where a mean curve is sought and 
where accuracy is desirable. We present the results of this trial as 
in every way reliable from beginning to end, nor have we designedly 
concealed anything. The trial was one for our own private informa- 
tion, but we deem the results so full of fact and interest to the public 
that we ought not to withhold them any longer. We hold the work 
to be correct throughout, and fully believe no error of importance 
can be found in it. We pronounce it authoritative not only for to- 
day, but for all future time. We are now prepared to enter upon the 
work itself. 

The shooting was in three parts, as follows: 

First--Six consecutive shots at 100yds. and then an interval to re- 
place the screens. etc. 

: Second—Five consecutive shots at 100yds. and then an interval as 
»efore. 

Third—Seven consecutive shots at the screen at 50yds. 

During the last two trials the wind, though not heavy, was gusty, 
and it affected some of the shots, as the target (Fig. 2) clearly shows. 
Previous to this trial we had found that shooting through a screen of 
ordinary wrapping paper at 50yds. detiected the ball a little, and thus 
affec the target slightly at 100yds. This is the reason why the 
shots at 50yds. were made separately frum those at 100yds. That the 
shooting at 50yds. was correctly made is proven by the curve itself. 
It is a beauty and noc forcedin any way .01 of an inch—the deci- 
mals to the third degree enter into all the work, none are lost, nor any 
added to square the work. 

Trial No. 1.—I will now present the results in the order of the 
shooting, and by the aid of diagrams, everything can be seen ata 
glance and comprehended. 
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Fig. 1. 
TARGET AT 100 YARDs. 
HEIGHT OF MEAN CuRVE, 1.232 IncHES aT 50 YARDS. 


Explanations.—B represents the bullseye, and is the point where 
the line of sight intersec's the diagram or target at right angles. M, 
the mean center of the 5 shots, which is the size of a silver dollar. 

Shot No.3 you will see is evidently not a normal one vertically; 
its evident true place is up among the other representative shots 
within the parallelogram. Hence in getting the data for the true 
(approximate) height of the mean curve of the 17 shots, its fall is left 
out, since to use it would lead to error in getting the true height of 
the trajectory. The 5 shots under the mgchine (constant) pointing of 
the rifle, average as seen in the plot 1704 inches to the right of, and 
1.094in, below B. With a correct elevation of the rifle, M;would have 
been as high as B in the plot. From M the steadiness in shooting is 
shown and legitimately proven. 

Height of Curve.—The height of the mean curve at 50yds. for 
these 5 shots is 1.232in. Of this more hereafter. 

Proof No. 1.—This diagram proves beyond the hope of successful 
cavil, that the much-abused muzzleloader shoots the light round ball 
with wonderful steadiness and great accuracy for 100yds., and this 
too with a heavy powder charge and the lightest of all bullets (same 
caliber) in the ratio of 1 tol, This fact now clearly demonstrated, 
prove my statements which were made to your readers before this 
test was made or even thought of by me, to be exactly true. Here 
we could stop, the point is actually proven. 

I learned my facts in relation to the round and elongated bullets in 
1843 in some experiments I then made at Fort Washita, in the Choc- 
taw and Chickasaw Nation, adjoining Texas. As facts never change 
or die, they are the same now as forty-two years ago, and so they will 
remain. 

And now for the “string.’’ Let us see how it looks. The muzzle- 
loader loves string measurements because it can shoot close. 





MEASUREMENTS IN INCHES FROM C, THE CENTRE OF CIRCLE. 


Six shots..... 1 


Measurem’ts. .90) .80/1.70) 48) 87) €2)/ 5.87 


.89|No. 8abnormal 
Five shots....| .90) .80 73 


\5 normal shots. 


Thus the six shots average .89 of an inch from the center, while the 
five normal shots average but .73 of an inch. Take your choice, it is 
immaterial which. Measured from M instead of C, the give approxi- 
mately the same results. 

Proof No, 2.—When five out of the six shots hit the size of a silver 
dollar at 100yds., with considerable space to spare at that, and when 
the string and average is as small as shown above, this is again proof 
positive that my propositions were and are true and not false, and 
that I well knew what I was writing about when I made them. And 
I think all I have hitherto written about the rifle (though not infalli- 
ble in accuracy) is as true as my pronositions and as susceptible of 
positive proof. Perhaps a few might be benefited by looking my arti- 
cles over. They well know who I mean. 

Beat It Who Can.—I offer this trial to any breechloader in the 
world to equal or beat, (1) in steadiness of shooting, (2) in as flata 
mean curve and to be made with the same five successive shots at the 
same time. This is to be done by using the fixed hunting ammunition 
of our stores, and the bullets must be shot from the shell. 

Trial No. 2.—I will now present the second test, made under 
greater disadvantages than the first from a rise in the wind. 


L. Seght= eo 92 





Fig. 2. 





Explanation.—I here present a correct of the7 shots. L. 8. 
represents the trace of a horizontal plane g the line of sight, 
which cute the diagram: 06 Sight anoles. B shows the position of the 





Fig. 3. 
TARGET OF 7 SHots aT 50 YARDS. 
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bullseye on tke aligned screen. M represents the mean center of the 


| 7shots. The average distance above the line of sight or —_ is 
ere- 


.05 of an inch—the use of this decimal will appear 

after in determining the mean height of trajectory into 
— it enters. The large circle represents a 25-cent 
piece. 

Proof No. 4. When the size of a 25-cent piece at 50yds. 
is struck by 7 successive shots and its center knocked 
out, this is proof positive (against all ridicule) that the 
ever true muzzleloader shoots with wonderful steadi- 
ness, and this too with a heavy load of powder—in ratio 
1to 1. Thus my propositions are ag: proven to be 
true; and this trial was made with gusty wind at that; 
_— bone! _— = uy -_ gaure; = — remained 
unchan rom s. position. Mr. Romer sto; 
shooting after 7 shots. pped 

Modern disbelievers ridicule the idea of the old-time 
shooters with the muzzleloader, taking off the heads of 
squirrels 8, 10 or 12 timesin succession. These are gen- 
erally shot at about 35yds. This target will serve, I 
hope, to teach them a wholesome lesson. Now let them 
repent of their unbelief. From this hasty example of a 

S target, — can see how the nm uzzleloader shoots, Next 
~ let us produce the string: . 


MEASUREMENTS FROM M TO THE CENTER OF THE BALL 
HOLES. 


345 


| | \| | 
SOyds.,7 shots) 1/ 2; 3; 4/ 5/| 6/| 7 ||Stri’giAv 
| | | | | 


Measurements .42 | .49 | .60 30.87) 45/48 | 3 39 |-# 
1 | | | | 


Proof 5.—Thus this string, 3.39in., and the average 
.48in., again proves the muzzleloader with the round 
ball to shoot as before stated, and that my propositions 
are true. Then let the facts ®e openly conf and 
“let a clean breast be made of it.’’ Look upon the plot; 
ask yourself what chance a squirrel’s head has among 
these shots, and it may strengthen youin making the 


TARGET AT 100 YaRDs, 5 SHoTs. Vert. Sec., Fut Size; Horiz. Sec., HALF SIZE. confession. Can the breechloader ever hope to beat this 


HEIGHT OF MEAN CuRVE aT 50 Yarps, 1.32 INCHES. 


Explanations.—B denotes the bullseye, M the mean center of the 
5 consecutive shots; it is 1.282 inches lower than B because the rifle 
was not sighted point blank, and .66 of an inch to the right of it. See 
Fig. C represents the center of the large circle which we have 
drawn. The 3 parallel lines at the bottom of Fig. show how very 
a. vertically 4 of the bullets went. It is plainly evident from the 
plot that shot No. 4 should be down among the others. The charge 
was wr a little defective,or a gust of head wind may have 
caused it. 
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shooting and yet make as flat a curve? I more than 

fear never! never! Until it is squarely done please to 
cease ridiculing the muzzleloader and the telling little round ball, 
none has ever equalled it for short ranges in close shooting day in 
and day out. 

Trials Nos. 1 and 2 combined, 100yds.—I will next present a correct 
plot of trial Nos. 1 and 2, at 100yds. The main object of this is to 
show the 11 shots in one up. also to find M. the mean center of all 
the shots in order to use it in finding the height of the mean curve 


for 17 shots. 
Explanations.—B denotes the bullseye, M the mean center of im- 
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Fig. 4. 
HEIGHT OF MEAN CuRVE aT 50 Yarps, 1.27 INCHEs. 


TARGET OF 11 SuccessIve SHots aT 100 YarRps. 


A Point.—Aritie naturally shoots more steady horizontally than 
vertically, because in the latter case more causes combine to scatter 
the bullets. Among these are hollowness and variations in size of the 
bullets, change in powder charge, a dirty barrels, etc. These 
causes affect the velocity of the 1, and this tends to a vertical 
spread of them on the target. The main cause of horizontal spread 
is the wind. and a constant aim, as in this case, cannot prevent it. 
The plot shows this effect quite strikingly in the horizontal spread of 
the bullets; this spread is evidentally not natural. 

Proof No. 3.—Thus 4 of the shots differ in their fall or vertical 
spread less than the diameter of the ball, .42 of an inch. Proof—the 
centers of shots Nos. 1 and 5are embraced by the upper and lower 
lines of the parallelogram, and the middle line H K cuts all the bul- 
let holes. Thus is our proposition in reference to the round ball (so 
often sneered at) again proven to be true, and this too, while shooting 
powder and lead in the ratio of 1 to1. Equal or beat this shootin 
who can with the breechloader and yet make as flat a curve. Nex 
comes the string. 

MEASUREMENTS FROM C, THE CENTER OF CIRCLE. 





| | | 
} 


Five Shots... ............ (1 2/8) 4 5) String. | Average. 
== — ye “= aa oat Pee ae 
Measurements,............ 2.63 1.72/1.08) .62/2.63}! 8.68 1.73 
Dour Siete...) sss. Pie ee oe 5.87 1.47 


These measurements are made from a | gene full size, and are correct’ 
We have no apologies to make for this string, the wind, as the plot 
shows, mainly caused the horizontal spread. 

— No. 3.—I now present the next trial at 59%yds., 7 consecutive 
shots. 
MEASUREMENTS FOR VERTICAL DATA FROM THE LINE OF SIGHT. 


Phe > he ae 
ae 1/218 4/51/16 1] 


Measurements ..| .11|....) 68) 22) 0 |.609) ...||Above L.S. Sum 1.10 
Measurements ..|.°... -B8).4..)-c0-| 0 |...) -88| Below LS. Sum 76 





Dif. .34 + 7 = .0485 = .05M. above L, S. 





t, C the center of a dollar circle, L S is already explained. 
hus 7 shots out of 11 cut the dollar circle at 100yds.; 3 are driven a 
— way off by wind and 1 is a little low from a defective charge I 


Proof No. 6.—The 7 normal shots furnish conclusive proof that the 
muzzleloader shoots steady, as before stated, at 100yds. with powder 
and ball in ratio as1to1l. And this again — my former propo- 
sition to be true. 10 of the 11 shots fall within the size of a squirrel, 
and 7 would hit the size of his head. Tell me then what chance a 
squirrel or his head has within 100yds. when a good muzzleloader is 
used? Ans. His body virtually none. and his head but little. I am 
speaking of its normal or steady natural shooting. Ordinary practical 
results will not accomplish this of course. Next pass to the string. 


MEASUREMENTS FROM C. THE CENTER OF A DOLLAR CIRCLE. 





: pe : 
1 | 2) 4] 5/ 6| 9! 10 || String. Average. 
pei 


lt ae | 


| _ 
Measurements.) .94) .81) .96) .87 54) .84) .81)/ 5.17 | 15} Bommel 


tr 


The average of the 11 shots is 1.20in. But the average of the 7 nor- 
mal shots is .75in. Either is good enough for one trial, so take your 
= you who do not believe in either the muzzleloader or round 





Challenge. 1.—Now, as a stimulant to action, I add, let any one in 
the world who can, beat this shooting with a breechloader and yet 
make as flat a curve at the same time, and this while shooting the 
store fixed ammunition from the shell. 

2. And beat, if you can, in target and curve, while shoot: 
and lead in the ratio of 1 to 1—the trial work to be as full as 
the muzzleloader. If this show is ever beaten we will try 7 

Proof No. 7.—Thus the strings and averages of the combined shots 
again prove that the muzzleloader with a round ball shoots magnifi- 
cently at 100yds.. and this too with powder and lead in the ratio of 1 
tol. No breechloader has ever done this and yet made so flat a 
curve, so that propositions stand true and not false. 

Beauty of it.— Now slip the hand into the other pocket and take out 
the light conical bullet, press it in a moment smoothly down the same 
barrel and you are prepared to shoot accurately up to 200yds. and 
over and this is 100yds. too far to shoot at game, whens it is actually 
necessary to do so; and when you have shot your bullets all away, 
then go to camp or home, take down your wood or “‘iron ladle,” and 
cast all you want, and so sleep soundly. ‘‘But Oh!” says some one, “‘I 
can’t shoot the muzzleloader quick enough, nor the single breech- 
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loader either, and I must haves repeater. © And now comes a wide and 
wild bombardment of the ‘“‘whole .’ Wild animals after 


olley neither nor rest within about—yes a little less 
ae miles around. Al! right, and then the game is so abundant, 


w, “can’t load quick enough.” 

er if you wish fo shoot and the like with the muzzle- 
loader, just in a small charge of powder, get a 50yds. point blank 
and it will yet make a curve so flat that a humming bird cannot es- 
cape its normal accuracy within 60yds. Here the round ball is the 
best of all others, by far. Beyond 80 or 100yds. use the conical ball, 
for it is heavier and has more sustaining power and offers less air 
resistance. The little round ball is nearly worthless after about 


ds. 
I will now present a correct plot, a new picture in fact, which goes 





Fig. 4a. 


far to explain the plots under Fig. 1, Fig. 2 and Fig. 4. See them. I 
cannot refrain from calling it a cross since it calls that figure to mind. 

Explanations.—This plot is designed to show at a glance the spread 
of the 11 shots both vertically and horizontally at 100yds. It is full 
size. The two straight lines at right angles pass through M, Fig. 4, the 
bullet holes being projected on these vertically or horizontally. Thus 
is shown at a glance just how the bullets spread, and I believe your 
readers will enjoy this plot very much. 

Proof No. 8.—The vertica] spread (even including No. 3 shot) is 
simply ificent, and the horizontal spread should naturally be 
less than the vertical, Another trial or two in a day of calm will ac- 
complish this doubt. How systematic the shooting is! The result is 
truly wonderful to me, and | think it will be to all who look upon 
this beautiful plot. I cannot call it less than beautiful indeed. ell, 
the muzzleloader—a good one I mean—has always been regarded as 
a wonder for its superb shooting qualities, and here among wonders 
I must cut the matter off and proceed. 

Height of Trajectory._Having eight times proven that the muzzle- 
loader shoots the light round ball steady up to 100yds., it now remains 
only to prove that it_makes the flattest of all rifle curves, under its 
superior wder force. From the beginning to the end of this trial 
we have aimed to have everything as correct as possible. To do this 
I will next present its approximate trajectoi1y. I say approximate, 
because the exact curve can never be constricted any more than we 
can survey and present an exact plot of an acre of ground. But 
with much ease in both cases we can airive at very close approximate 


the definition. Some five years ago it took me some time in your col- 
umns to establish the definition ; many believed it is made along the 
line of fire, and not along the line of sight; they were classed among 
“the straight shooters,” and most of them now see their error. 

You see that when the aim is on the center, and the center of the 
bullet hits it, this constitutes a point blank shot, or, as they generally 
say, “the bullet holds right up to the center.” 

in al} practical shooting the barrel points above the object aimed 
at and scruck, it points ‘‘blank.’’ we do not know where, unless pre- 
viously computed. The average breechloader points above P B about 
10.50 inches in a range of 100yds. and about 44 inches in a range of 
200yds. Some of them point much higher than this and some lower. 
You will see from the plot why a high curve indicates poor shooting, 
and a flat curve good shooting. It is only within the last two years 
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that rifle shooters have begun to see into this very important matter- 
For years and years it has been studiously concealed, but now, thank 
God, through the efforts of but a few, and amid strong opposition in 
some quarters, the light of fact prevails and this is destined to effect 
a complete revolution in the manufacture of rifles in this country, a 
thing so long desired by old hunters everywhere. But I must not 
tarry. 

len Definitions.—N. P. B. means the Near Point Blank. 

Near point blank is the first intersection of the line of sight by the 
trajectory. 

ow see N P B in the Fig. and you will understand the definition. 
Practically it means a center shot at 25yds., and this too, with the 
same aim that makes another center shot to wit, the point blank shot 
proper, at 100yds. You now see why the rifle shoots exact near the 
piece, and again a good way off. 

A definition for this important intersection is very much needed 
(for many good reasons) and I hope all your rifle correspondents and 
other writers on the rifle will use it when they can well do it, this will 
bring it into public notice, and finally into the nomenclature of scien- 
tific as well as the practical shooting. 

Near point blank is always found to be near the muzzle, say within 
30yds, of it at most, so that the definition is a very proper one. The 
very name of it will serve to invite inquiry as to its meaning, and an 
explanation will lead to other questions, and so on until the first 
principles of rifle ethics shall be understood. All shooters should 
understand the first principles of it. A very interesting and highly 
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results, and we believe .05 of an inch will cover the error in the height 
of the curve in this case at 50yds. 

Explanation.—B denotes the bullseye. L F means the line of fire. 

Definition.—The line of fire is the imaginary prolongation of the 
axis of the bore. It indicates tbe pointing of the barrel. etc. LS 
denotes the line of sight, 1.27 is the distance between the axis of 
bore and the line of sight at the muzzle. The sights were telescopic, 
and hence high. 1.185in. show the mean fall of the 10 shots (No. 3 
rejected) at 100yds below the bullseye. .05 shows the mean height of 
the 7 seven shots above the line of sight at 50yds. See Fig. 3 for this. 
As seen in the figure the height of the curve at 25yds.=.922in.; at 
SOyds., 1.27.; at 75yds., 1.02, as in the figure. 

The height of curve at 50yds. for 5 shots, Fig. 1=1.32in; the height 
of curve at 50yds., 5shots, Fig. 2=1.23in; the average of these is 
1.27in., which is the mean of the 10shots at 100yds., ana of 7 shots at 
50yds., total 17 shots, as in the plot. Time and space do not allow us 
to fully explain this here, so we pass on. 

Proof 9.—The height of the mean trajectory is thus found to be 
1.2%7in. at 50yds. This is an extremely flat curve, and it calls for a 
higher velocity of ball than any we have an authentic account of 
anywhere. Why should it not beso? We presume it is the only test 
of the kind ever made. It is certain that if this light ball received 
= full powder force of 130 grains, its velociiy must have been ter- 


ic. 

This extremely flat curve proves my proposition to be true on this 
point, and this ends the matter. I found this to be so with the muz- 
zleloader to my entire satisfaction forty-two years ago, for I then 
found the round ball with a very heavy charge of powder made (con- 
trary to my expectation) a little flatter curve up to 100yds. than the 
light *‘sugar loaf’’ shaped bullet. 

On the strength of my former practical experience I have based my 
propositions, and this careful test proves them to be true. Be it re- 
membered my propositions were made as against the breechloaders, 
which use a light powder charge, and comparatively a ponderous 
bullet. This article points to the necessity of a complete revolution 
in these respects. 

We will now present another very interesting and instructive plot. 
It exhibits the same curve, but contirued up to 125yds., and it shows 
how very close this rifle shoots for this distance. 
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instructive chapter could be written on near point blank alone. It 
presents some very nice points indeed. : 

New Definition.—The error of the rifle at any point of the range we 
define to be the vertical distance of the trajectory, or center of the 
bullet hole from the line of sight. Now see the Fig. and the definition 
stands explained. At N PB, the near point blank, and again at P 
B, the point blank proper, there is no theoretical or practical error 
under the definition, because the same shot (and under the same aim) 
makes a center at these two points, while at ail other points in the 
range there is an error either above or below, however great or min- 
utely small it may be. Thus error refers to the curve or bullet hole 
center. 

yew Definition.—The reduced error of the rifle at any point of the 
range we define to be the vertical distance of the inner edge of the 
bullet or bullet hole, from the line of sight. See the Fig. 

Thus reduced error refers to the inner edge of the bullet or bullet 
hole, and error to the curve or center of bullet hole. 

Point 1.—The highest point of the curve practically is so near mid™ 
range up to 200yds. that we may regard it to be there, and this is the 
best distance at which to place the tissue-paper screen in finding the 
height of a curve. 

2. The height of the curve must be measured from its base, and not 
from the line of aim, as mostrifie shooters believe. See Figs. 5 and 6. 

3. The distance in the range for the highest point of the curve above 
the line of sight or aim and the highest point of the curve (above its 
base) are never (or very rarely) the same. See Fig. 6, where, in this 
case, they differ 1244yds. 

4. The highest point of the curve above the line of sight is virtually 
Sa from the two point blanks. See Fig. 6. 

. Hence the strike of the bullet or the center of the bullet hole in 
practice above the line of sight, or the center of the bullseye, does 
not show the height of the curve at this point of the range as the ma- 
jority of shooters now believe. 

My diagrams 5 and 6 will make all these matters plain. These defi- 
nitions and the plot will enable the beginner with the rifle—the boys 
for whom we mostly write—to understand these things, as we!l as the 
table of data we now present. This table forms a part of the history 
in this matter, and to make it complete we present it. 


73 F yds, 


100 


Het of Curve = 227% 


Fig. 6.—Mean Curve or 17 SHots aT 125 YarDs. VERT. SCALE, 4 INCH = 1 INCH. 


A Point.—All shooting is made along the line of sight, and not 
along the line of fire, L F, as all Rages in shooting and many old 
hunters, too, believe. This plot will teach them better. It presents 
the line of fire, L F, nearly in its true tion, and it points above 
the center at P B, a little more than 6.08 inches, say 6.20 inches prac- 
tically, while the aim is at P B; and yet the bullet hits the center, 
PB, which you see is 6.2) inches below where the barrel points on 
the target, and yet with this fall of the bullet from the line of fire, see 


how very flat the curve is, and, therefore, how very closely this rifle 
shoots all along the line of = for 125yds. This makes this plot 
valuable, and the very close s' 


art pe out in it will astonish 
n every one; but so it is, and I have neither space nor time to 
explain it more fully. P B means ne blank (proper). 
-finition.—Point blank means the second intersection of the line 
of sight by the trajectory. See the Fig. and you will understand 


DATA SHOWING THE ERRORS AND REDUCED ERRORS. 








NI costs: nendceabenie 0) 0 | | 125 
sapenias cco - = -| \—| anemia 
MN OE CII oo no 25 - saencsiceens l3.24| 0} .63) .72) 0 | es nearly. 
Semi-diameter of ball. .......... | -1)....| .2t) 20 |..../.21 subtract. 
| | 
Reduced errors.............. - +++} 1.06) o| 42) 51) 0 68 


Look at the plot and you will see only the reduced errors in it, the 
lowest column in the table. At a glance you can see how little this 







rifle in a mean curve of 17 shots misses the smallest object any- 
where within 125yds. With such a record can the muzzleloader die? 
We do net believe it. 

Proof No. 10.—Aiming on the center (mark center) of a half-dollar 
circle (diameter 1.%in.) at 115yds., it hits it for 100yds. within this 
range. and only missed it for the first 10yds. 

Challenge.—1. It now being our right, we challenge any breech- 
loader in the world, wher using powder and bullet in the ratio of 1 to 
1, to equal or beat this curve and yet to make with the same shots 
= g a target at 100yds. as is shown in Fig. 1 for 5 in 6 successive 


ots. 

2. To equal or beat both of the same in the same trial while using 
See xed hunting ammunition and shooting the bullet from the 
shell. 

3. To beat both of the same without any restriction except the bul- 
let must be shot from the shell and not from the barrel in imitation 
of the muzzleloader. 

4. To equal or beat both of the same without any restriction what- 
ever. 

As full an exhibit of the trial as we make for the muzzleloader must 
be made to substantiate any claim laid under this challenge, else not 
entitled to a hearing. 

As a military weapon. the breechioader is splendid. 

To recapitulate.—At the muzzle, the rifle shoots 1.06in. too low. 

At 25yds. N.P.B. it makes a center. 

At 50yds. it shoots .42in. too high. 

At 62l¢yds. it shoots .51in. too high. 

At 100yds. P.B. it makes another center. 

At 125yds. it shoots about .68in. too low. 

Now if this mean curve, the result of 17 careful shots, as well as of 
computation, does not tell a very pleasing and instrnctive tale, then 
is our gratuitous labor lost. We do not believe it or begin to believe 
it—we believe it will be for many good reasons most happily received 
(by most), and this wi'l be our rich reward. 

As to the muzzleloader, it tells its own tale. To us it is a pleasing 
one, because this rifle is a very fine and steady shooter, therefore it 
makes a splendid hunting rifle, and I would wish no better. 

Its performance is certainly worthy of imitation by the breech- 
loader, and the result of this trial by the muzzleloader and round ba)! 
are now placed on record for the breechloader to equal or beat it: 

1. In steadiness of shooting and a good target. 

2. In making a flat curve at the same time. 

3. In little recoil; this is very light in this rifle, even with the heav- 
— charge of powder, because its bullets are so light—round or con- 
ical. 

These three essential qualities must combine in the same rifle in 
order to make it a ‘‘good all round” gun, and no one of much experi- 
ence in hunting will pretend to deny this; and here I will drop the 
subject for the present. Mav. H. W. MERRILL. 

New York Crry. 

[There is evidently a mistake in computation of the four shots in 
the second table. ] 


RANGE AND GALLERY. 


WORCESTER, Mass., Sept. 12.—To-day has been the annual field 
day of the Worcester Division of the G.and Army of the Republic. 
They met some 300 strong at Woodlawn Grove, Lake Quinngamond. 
During the day there was arifle shooting match, distance 200yds., 
shooting off-hand. The scores were in the following order and the 


score as follows: 
C. Devens Post No. Ammidon Post 168, Southbridge. 





27, Oxford. 











O B Chaffee..... .53400—12 Frank Jacobs... 4043—14 
GH Keith... -22300— 7 Theo Place...... ,39008— 6 
LE Thayer .22400— 8 Benj Dandridge...... 30000— 3 
JE Nichols... ...00000— 0 Frank Hoffner....... 30000— 3 
Samuel Francis...... 22200— 6—33 Charles Lombard....30083— 9—35 
Ward Post No. 10, Worcester. G. A. Curtis Post No. 70. Millbury. 
CL Macomber..... .44343—17 AH Batchelor....... 42324—15 
HW Pepper.... ..... 43443 -18 S C Spooner.......... 20040— 6 
JB Willard.......... 42343—16 SL Chapman........ 25424—17 
E RSbumway........ 44444—20 Ce easacdan ccene: 00304 — 7 
Fe BBG dadacaceces 49344—15—86 T Tourtellotte........ 00202— 4—49 


WALNUT HILL, Mass., Sept. 12.—The promise of a fine day 
brought out a large number of riflemen to the Saturday shoot at 
Walnut Hill. The weather conditions were nearly perfect, and fine 
shooting was done. The military match was opened and good shoot- 
ing done by Messrs. Perkins, Bateman, Parker and others. Follow- 
ing are the best scores of the day, all at 200yds.; | 

Practice Match, 





Fe NC ov ccaicccuee ganed caaasdawhanes 5 

Se ats cntaealacxbdbadioeuencaie caedana came Sé 

ee I ot catiecdiawess 5 

E C B Erickson (mil) 5 

er SOU MIEN in sciduscavsce seccesscawean ducd 4 

4 

Decimal Match. 
7 810 9 810 9 9 9 887 
9 51010 81010 6 9 6—83 
Oe I i cccaccxsxedudwecudute cae 978 8 9 810 910 5—83 
Pe ee 935310 8 75910 7 8% 
Victory Medal Match. 
810 8101010 810 7 10—91 
....1010 610 8 8 7 & 8 9—8& 
979 810 8 8 710 3—79 
Rest Match. 

GAG .o svicndesedebcendcieacdaawes 10 10 10 9 10 10 10 19 10 10—99 
DUR sSiaeae © accesareadessasns 910 9 10 10 10 10 10 10 10—98 
i aiidectdndus Gl odevedriadvecacsee 9101010 1010 9 10 10 10-98 
CB Re CI a's onan scndewnsacasasaons 9101010 910101010 9—97 
RR vasauscudus cask ddksdeudeess 10 91010 9101010 9 8—9% 


BOSTON, Sept. 10.—There was a slim attendance at to-day’s rifle 
shoot at Walnut Hill, and the weather conditions were unfavorable. 
Long range match opened with several competitors, but their scores 
not being satisfactory, they withdrew. The militia team which is to 
shoot at Creedmoor was on the ground, and made a fair record as a 


whole. The scores: 

’ 800yds 900yds. 1,000yds. 
J R Hittam...... 555455505554555 355455553444455 455453544444554 203 
Wisc cces 555445443545555 555453456433554 05545555i525655—197 


W Charles (mil) . .504535444455555 545555533530455 534133434505405—178 
Practice Match, 200yds. 


L Grant (mil.) ...... 455455554446 W Henry (mil)......4550444455 —45 
H H Bateman....... 5444454444—42 

Decimal Match, 200yds. 
ot NOON ONIN 4 5.0 suaGcude. Cunsaancaes 10 7 8 99 & 88 
io if eee Sands i 79 9 5—80 
W H Oler (Mil) 8 7 7 8% 





HAVERHILL, Mass.—Rifle Club at Riverside Range, Sept. 12, 200 
yds., o:€ hand, Creedmoor: 


J Busfield....... ... 4544464555—45 F Merrill............ 445 5543544—43 

JF BROWM. 6.0 i cccces 454544555445 JPM Green......... 44454444 14— 41 

OCR oc ccciecaaad 4544455454—44 L Jackson........... 445154444311 

FRO siansccsencs 544544444543 E Bray..............4444444444—40 
THE TRAP. 





Correspondents who favor us with club scores are particularly re- 
quested to write on one side of the paper only. 


NATIONAL GUN ASSOCIATION. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

About Aug. 8 Mr. H. W. Du Bray—elected General Manager, and 
for which position he duly qualified by taking the oath of oftice— 
sent his resignation to this office as such, without having accom- 
plished aught for the benefit of the Association. 

The position was then tendered to Judge M. R. Freeman, of Macon, 
Ga., with the suggestion that if he saw fit to accept he should desig- 
nate two other Macon sportsmen who would serve as directors, so 
that the three would form an executive committee of the Associa- 
tion provided for in the constitution and by-laws. In reply the fol- 


lowing letter was received: 
‘Macon, Ga., Aug. 31, 1885. 


“Mr. J. E. Bloom, Cincinnati, O.: 

“Dear Sir—Your esteemed favor of 26th before me, and in reply 
would say, that while I am very much interested in the success of 
the National Gun Association and would at all times render any as- 
sistance in that direction in my power, I fear the result attending my 
assuming the position you refer to. 

“TI can understand the apparent necessity for having the manage- 
ment in the hands of persons entirely disconnected with the sale and 
manufacture of supplies of every character used by the Association 
in order to prevent any charge (groundless though it may be) from 
being made that the Association is being run in the interest of any 

rticular manufacturer, also the removal of the main office from the 
immediate centers of such manufactories for the same reason; but in 
doing this would not the Association suffer a loss in the services of 
good and true men who are connected with these various enterprises, 
and would such 4 move prevent unscrupulous persons from making 
such chargés if such a change was made? I think not. 

“If the sportsmen of our country who are the consumers will only 
put their shoulders to the wheel by joining our rank in mass we can 
very soon remedy all defects and enact a code of laws with the assist- 
ance of our egisiators that will not only protect us in preserve privi- 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 
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leges, the protection of fish and game, but will also enable us by this 
concert of action to secure our supplies at a reasonable compensation 
to manufacturers. 

“I also believe that in cases where manufacturers manifest an in- 
terest in our Association and assist in its good work by a good sub- 
scription to its capital stock, should be given the preference when 
ever it can be done consistent with the good government of the same. 

“The city of Macon, Ga., offers extraordinary inducements in the 
way of permanent grounds as a place for the main office, having a 
public park unsurpassed in the United States in its natural beauty 
and convenience, affording ample accommodati»n for both rifle and 
shotgun shooting, buildings for the storage of property, und accom- 
modation of contestants and visitors, which can be had free of 
ch , and policed whenever occasion requires it. s 

“There is also within a few hours’ ride of the city any quantity of 
fine land preserves in every direction which can also be had for the 
asking, the only condition required that the Association will accept it 
and enforce the game laws. 

“Having given you my views if I can serve you use me, and I would 
suggest W. W. Parker and F.C. Ethridge, the latter for secretary, 
when it becomes necessary. Matr R. FREEMAN. 

Thereupon, by the affirmative vote of Directors Russell, Coster, 
Stark and Bioom, the following resolutions were adupted by the 
Board of Directors: 

Resolved, That Judge M R. Freeman, of Macon. Ga., be elected 
general manager, vice Du Bray. resigned, and that he be also elected 
vive president, vice Bloom, and treasurer, vice Bishop. 

Resolved, That Messrs. W. W. Parker and E. C, Ethridge, of Macon, 
Ga , be elected directors, vice Du Bray and Bishop, resigned. 5 

ae That F. C. Ethridge be elected secretary, vice Bishop, 
resigned. 


Resolved, That Messrs. Freeman, Parker and Ethridge constitute 


the executive committee of the Association. 


Resolved, That the main office of the Association be removed to 


Macon, Ga., together with all books, etc. 
J. E. Buoom, late V. P.,N.G. A. 


CLUB SCORES.—Correspondents who favor us with scores are 


requested to send them in as soon as possible after the matches 
described. We go to press ae and it is necessary that 
a ie, publication should be in hand by Monday, or Tuesday 
at the latest 


MOBILE GUN CLUB.—Last monthly handicap shoot, 15 balls, 3 
traps, 5yds. apart for the medal: 


I i508 cic p aipee ssa shsen! wiob.nesb bce svenssaae 111311111111111—15 
NN Tee ee eee 101111111111111—14 
ON sii stain sss 51d oan wee ceseereeonseet 00 111111101111—12 
Ne iis cis 55ukC Ru Rio bbie's sien ve Sea eh. Sweiee 110101101011111—11 
EE SURUNND: vice pais 5 seaces05hss005denessenneeees 001010910101110— 7 
I IIE oc. 555 0abe's. wieskuisoemies. ogee ses bene 101110001010000— 6 


Mr. R, A. Finch won the medal two months in succession. 

Match at 5 single balls, class shooting, 24yds. rise: 
ED onncicehatin eae tas-ene S0U05-—5 WANE... 000 cescesces .00111—3 
s ..11111--5 Pritchard... e+e +e 10011-8 
CE: sancpechanssancabe ie SS eer 11001—3 
ED isp nnvchsccevessese 11101—4_ McDonnell........... .... 10001 —2 
ea ee) 10001—2 
is -ecemenvecsasc uses UOTE 8) BROMO... 5s osccssoccsevnandd 00010—1 

Finch and Vass divided first, Stewart and Burch second, and Boltz 
and Wagner third. 


Match at 6 single American clay birds, 18yds. rise, class shooting. 









SE wie Saecencees Se CS see 010111—4 
TO cactus ocseucenen BRESEE—B  WHOGIET. 5 osc cnc cence vcccce 110110—4 
ae i ee ee ee 110110—4 
PN Sinn cae sen cseecauceeee 011111—5 Burch... ................100101—3 
a eg Se een 010000—1 
Stewart........ me .100111—4 





Finch, Pritchard and Vass divide first: Boltz and Custa second; 
Sartore wins third. Match at 6 single American clay birds, 18yds. 
rise, class shooting. 


MEER ic aescnedgowsineesehe RRR MR oc. 55a ses meneeaeee 011111—5 
McDonnell.... ...--111111—6 110011—4 
PME Cid os wctesess ove 111101—5 111100—4 
MENIN <avcmoattacceessnene 111110—5 010111—4 





OO Ee 101111—5 101010—3 
Boltz and McDonnell divide first, Stewart second, Sartore Wagner 
and Custa divided third. 


LOCKPORT, N. Y., Sept. 10.—Notwithstanding the inclemency of 
the weather, probably the best trap-shooting ever done in Niagara 
county took place yesterday. The target used was the bat, con- 
cealed traps, l$yds. At 10 bats, 3 angles: 


Geo Moody.......... 1111011111— 9 Ed Moody........... 0011111110— 7 

H C Howard........ 1111111!11—10 W Gombert......... 1011110111— 8 

J H Jewett.......... 1101111111— 9 Geo Barker... ..... -1111111111—10 
First and second were divided. At 10 bats, 3 angles. 


We PROOUY. cans osssanes 1101111111— 9 Howard............. 1111011101— 8 
TONE 05 d0sns<nseass 1111101111— 9 Barker.............. 1111111111—10 
| 1111001111— 8 Gombert ........... 1111111111—10 


First, second and third divided. At 10 bats, straightaway. 
SB one ck orncbs 1111111111—10 G Moody............ 0111111111— 9 
eS 1111011111— 9 Jewett.. ............ 1101101011— 7 


SE dng cccenneie 1011011110— 7 E Moody ........... 1111111111—10 
First, second and third divided. At 5 bats and 5 balls, double rise. 
Gombert.... ..... 11 10 1110 11-8 Jewett... ....... 11 11 01 11 11-9 
OE a sccsenuse 10 11 00 11 11—7 E Moody......... 11 10 11 11 01—8 
Owe ........ =. 11 14 01 11 11—9 C Moss .......... 10 00 11 11 01-6 
G Moody......... 01 11 10 00 11-6 M Bailey.......... 00 11 10 11 00—5 

Fi.st and second divided. At 10 bats, 3 angles. 
URDOES 56. cessccs 1111110111— 9 Jewett...... ......... 1111111110—9 
PC Gncssabsenwos 1111111111—10 E Moody............. 1100111111—8 
Howard...... ----0100110011— 5 Moss.................. 1110001101—6 
{PF MOOGF....00- wscsss 1101111111— 9 

Gombert won ties for second. At 10 balls. 
SPOMIOTS. oxseccvcnee 1031111101— 8 Jewett................ 1111111011—9 
NEON o seasceccvsee 0111011110— 7 E Moody.............. 0111111110-—8 
ERO WONL ncecancccens 0110100100— 4 Bailey.... ........... 0010110010—4 
ON eae RRUESURIGI— BD TROGR..0. 6. cscs cescnces 1110110100—6 


First acd second divided. 


BOSTON GUN CLUB.—The prize shouts that have been held at 
Wellington the past few weeks, under the auspices of the Boston 
Gun luo, clos+d on the 12th. B.A Ward won the first prize with a 
score of 100 out of 105 birds, and carried off a five breechloading cham- 
pion gun; J. Snow won second with 99 out of 105, end won 500 paper 
shells: A. S. + gene took the third prize, 1,000 Wesson primers, with 
98; J. Philbrick won the fourth prize, 200 ‘paper shells, with 90, and 
H,. C. Warren fifth, 1.000 wads. with 90, The leaders of the several 
sweeps were as follows: First event, 7 single birds—Ward first. 
Second event, 7 birds—Warren first. Third event, 7 birds—Warren 
first. Fifth event, 7 birds—Ward first. Sixth event, 7 birds—Warren 
first. Seventh event, 7 birds—Snow first. Eighth event, 7 birds— 
Snow and Warren divided first. Ninth event,7 birds—Ward first. 
Tenth event, 7 birds—sSnow first. 


WELLINGTON, Mass., Sept. 12.—The Malden Gun Club held its 
regular weekly shoot this afternoon. Following is the re-ult of the 
several sweeps: First event, 5clay-pigeons—Crosby and Pratt divided 
first. Second event, 5 clay pigeons—Croxby, Moore and Snow divided 
first. Third event, 5 blackbirds—Stanton first. Fourth event, 5 clay- 

igeons—Swift, Pratt and Loring divided first. Fifth event, 5 black- 

irds—Pratt and Pond divided first. Sixth event, 5 biackbirds—Ward- 
well and Moore divided first. Seventh event, 10 clay-pigeons, medal 
matecb—Crosby was fi'st with 8, Snow second with 7, sanborn third 
with 6. Eighth event, 3 pairs clay-pigeons—Pond first. Ninth event, 
o clay-pigeons— Stanton first. Tenth event, 5 clay-pigeons—Swift 
rst, 


NEWARK, N.J.—The Nimrod Club held its monthly glass-ball 
shoot on its grounds on the afternoon of the 5th for the club medal. 
Ic was won by W. I. Beatty, who broke 9 out of 12 balls, The rifle 
match for the club medal will take place on the third Saturday of 
the month. At Erb’s on the 5th the return match between W. P. 
Hughes and J. Ryan, both of Montclair, took place. The stake was 
$100 a side. The conditions were 25 birds each, Hughes giving Ryan 
two dead birds; 2lycs. rise, trap, find and handle, one barrel, ounce 
and a quarter of shot, 8Uyds. boundary. The shooting was anything 
but first-class. W. P. Hughes killed 16 and missed 9; total, 25. J. 
Ryan killed 17 and missed 8; total, 25. 


$$$ TT 

NATIONAL GUN ASSOCIATION ToURNAMENTS.—Special Notice.—Mem- 
bers desirous of organizing tournaments in their vicinity, under the 
auspices of the Association, are requested to notify the undersigned. 
All the expenses of the same will be paid by us. Make your arrange- 
ments for 1886. We propose to establish a circuit of tournaments 
annually. Claim your dates now.—F. C. BisHop, Secretary, Box 1292, 
Cincinaati,O. Send 10 cents for hand book containing rules, constitu- 
tion, etc. “Fairly started and its future depends entirely upon the 
manner in which the sportsmen throughout the country respond.""~ 
C. M. Stare, April 18, 1885.—Adv. 


















Canoeing. 
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Address all communications to the Forest and Stream Publish- 
ing Co. 





FIXTURES. 
19—N. Y. C. C. Regatta, off New Brighton. 
26—Jersey City Y. C., Canoe Race. 


Sept. 
it. 
26—K. C. C. Open Regatta, 155th street, North River. 


Sept, 


A CANOE CRUISE WITHOUT A CARRY. 


T 7:30 A. M., on Aug, 1, 1885, Miller and myself d under the 
Brooklyn Bri on the New York side of East River in the 
canoe Outing. 16ft. long, 80in, beam, and about &in. draft, bound ui 
Long Island Sound. I paddled and Miller steered; Miller is fond o 
steering. At the outset we were a bit nervous at the proximity of the 
numerous craft plying up atid down, ¢ros-ing and récrossing the 
river: but soon familiarity bred indifference, and we rather enjoyed 
being the center of attraction to the passing steamers, and dancing 
up and down to their swells. We passed the Government dispatch 
boat Dolphin and the cfuiser Atlanta, opposite the Navy Yard. 
At 9A. M., we paddled through Hell Gate on the flood tide and with- 
out trouble; in fact, Hell Gate, so far as its dangers are concerned, is 
a thing of the past, owing to the submarine excavations and blast 
ings, and the compulsory pilotage act which so excited the wrath of 
captains of coasting vessels, has been repealed for about two years. 

After passing Hell Gate we were favored with a southwest wind, 
and sailing free we skirted the Long Island coast, making excellent 
time, aati fact, beating several schooners and a brigantine, heavily 
loaded, to be sure. Cruising as far as Hempstead Bay, we changed 
our course and stood up the bay for Sea Cliff, where we arrived about 
2 P. M, after making a 30 mile run from New York. Sea Cliff is 
quite a popular summer resort for New Yorkers. but outside of its 
social aspect, there seemed to be little of interest, the bathing facili- 
ties are poor, as are the situations of the principal hotels. In the 
evening we walked over to the Sea Cliff House, where a bop was in 
progress. We felt rather unobtrusive in our canoeing costumes, so 
we planted ourselves in a dark corner of the veranda, lit cur cigars, 
and amused ourselves with watching the ladies pass and repas¢ 
through the halls and corridors. 

About 11 A. M. the next day we got under way and laid our course 
close hauled across the Sound. The wind had veered around to the 
N. E., was blowing strong and a pretty heavy sea was ruuning, but 
as the swells were large and even we escaped a wetting, At2?P M, 
we were off Marmaroneck, and as we skirted the shore we saw many 
beautiful villas owned by wealthy New York parties. Conspicuous 
among them was the elegant snmmer residence of Mr. Arnold, of the 
firm of Arnold, Constable & Co . New York, a a edifice and 
built after the style of an English manor house. We spent the night 
at quaint old Milton, two miles from Marmaroneck, remarkable for 
nothing except dullness. Monday the 3d we had a regular nor’easter, 
it blew heavily and rained intermittently, the surf roared in foamy 
fury on the Scotch Cap rocks off Rye Point, and not a sail could be 
seen on the Sound. The day, so far as canoeing was concerned, was 
a blank. We obtained Icdging in a house rented For the summer by 
a New York lady, and amused ourselves as best we could. Muller 
seemed to have no trouble in killing time. The fact is Miller has a 
susceptible heart, and the landlady had a daughter; to be sure she 
was very young and wore short dresses, but Miller aid not mind that; 
he appropriated the lion's share of her society, and told her canoe 
yarns of goodly proportions. I was under the impression that Miller 
lacked imagination. I think differently now. That night I turned in 
early and left Miller sittir g on the sofa with Miss Dickey. I had not 
been abed more than fifteen minutes when I heard the landlady 
sbuffling around down stairs, slamming shutters and blowing out 
lights, and pretty soon Miller came into the room grumbling; he said, 
*‘Confound such early hours, anyway; Miss Dickey and I were enjoy- 
ing ourselves in the parlor, when the old lady came in, blew out the 
hght and said, ‘Tillie. come, come, child, it’s bed time,’ so I had to 
vamose.”’ 

The next morning it came off bright and warm, with a brisk south- 
west wind. We got under way about 8 o’clock, and sped merrily 
along before wind and wave with flowing sheets. We enjoyed a de- 
lightful run along a pretty coast as far as Shippan’s Point, situated 
about 5 miles from Stamford; here we put_up long enough for din- 
ner and to smoke a cigar. The Shippan’s Point House is pleasantly 
located, commandisg a view of Westcott’s Cove and the Sound. ln 
the cove a fleet of sloops were dredging for oysters , and a very pretty 
picture they made as they stood slowly on and off shore with half- 
filled, snowy sails, on a background of green land slopes, blue sky 
and dancing, sparkling seas. This section of the Connecticut coast is 
noted, locally at least, for its fine oysters. The hotel register showed 
a majority of New York and Brooklyn people. Miller wanted to 
procure an introduction to a pretty young lady guest. I managed to 
dissuade him, and taking his arm, led him to the canoe. 

Our run among the Norwalk islands was one of the prettiest fea- 
tures of the trip. The islands, with their green slopes and rocky 
bases, loomed clear and bright m a setting of blue sea and white 
clouds which were massed upon the horizon. On the higher slopes of 
the mainland pretty little cottages overlooked this marine view, 
which was vitalized by the existence of numerous yachts and sail- 
boats standing in and out with gleaming sails among the islands, 
About 6 o’clock that evening we entered Southport harbor, and as we 
skirted close to the shore we were saluted by a bevy of young girls 
with waving handkerchiefs and cries of ‘*Oh, what a cute boat! isn’t 
it just lovely?’ We courteously acknowledged their admiration by 
doffing and waving our caps. Miller wanted to land atonce. I dis- 
suaded him. We made the canoe snug at Southport and walked to 
Fairfield, about 4 miles from Bridgeport, and registered at the Allyn 
House. We were struck by its pretentious appearance and expected 
a good supper, though rather late. We didn’t getit; the meat was 
out and the milk had soured. What we lacked for supper we made 
up by grumbling. After oupher “there was a sound of revelry” in a 
mild form. The guests, all New York and Brooklyn people, were 
having a dance. We did not aanee that evening—not for lack of in- 
chnation, but for lack of invitation. 

The next morning we left Southport with a light southerly wind 
and cruised along past Black Rock, Bridgeport, and a less interesting 
coast than we had seen heretofore. We were off New Haven about 5 
P. M. and Branford a little later. While off Branford I performed the 
rather difficult feat of shooting a diver duck on the water from a 
dancing canoe with a rifle, the distance was about 75 yards. and the 
e -ssed through his head. At this time a thunder storm was 
rapi ly brewing and we made haste to effect a landing, which we suc- 
ceeded in doing at the point of Indian Neck, just as the storm burst 
with fury upon us. On this point there stands ‘the Ark.” 

At Indian Neck we registered at the Montowese House, we were 
fortunate enough to meet friends and were introduced to a number 
of very agreeable ladies and gentlemen. At this delightful place 
we spent the best part of two days and, thanks to the courtesy of 
our friends, we knew not a dull moment. There was an open air 
roller skating peg near by, and in the evening we rolled the 
fascinating roll tothe music of a barp and violin, afterward there 
were delightful strolls by starlight among the rocks along the shore. 
There were romantic little nooks among these rocks where one, or 
rather two, could silently sit and listen to the gentle splashing 
murmur and the lapping of the sad sea waves upon the beach, and 
they could remain entranced for hours clasping each other’s hands 
and—well, Miller was just in a whirl of ecstatic bliss. I was under 
the impression that Miller lacked an appreciation for the romantic 
and poetic. I think differently since that night. I rather expected 
that our cruise would end here and was surprised when Miller con- 
sented to continue up the coast; anyhow, it was a hard pull for him, 
poor fellow. 

Every good thing has a speedy termination. We left Indian Neck 
with reluctance and with a twinge of the heart, or at least Miller did. 
We paddled through the pretty Thimble Islands and reached Madi- 
son about 3 P. M. on the 7th. Here we also had friends, who hospit- 
ably entertained us fora day. Miller gave the ladies au exhibition of 
what he called plain and fancy canoe sailing, and they were delighted 
with the fairy bark, as they styled the Ouung, and she did make a 
pretty sight as she glanced like an arrow through the blue sunlit seas 
with snowy sails filled and bright bunting fluttering. We left Madi- 
son with a head wind and tide, and after a hard paddle succeeded in 
rounding Hammonasset Point, and clawed along the rocky coast with 
sails and paddles. As the coast trended away to the westward, we 
had more water, and soon sailed into Clinton Harbor with a fair wind 


and tide. 

Here we spent Sunday with friends and Monday A. M., set sail with 
a light S.E. wind and favoring tide for Greenport. On the way 
across the Sound we were passed by several yachts of the New York 
Y.C. They swept majestically along through the white capped seas 
with clouds of snow white canvas set. We also encountered five 
little stormy petrels or Mother Cary’s chickens, lightly resting close 
together upon the water, rising and falling to the heave of the seas. 
As we forged ahead they rose and skimmed along the water, their jet 
black and white plumage clearly marked against the tlue sea. These 
birds are, I believe, not commonly met w.th on the Sound. About 4 
P. M. we were off Plum Gut, the wind haulea around to the S.W. and 
blew briskly. We made the Gut just as the tide commenced to turn 
and had considerable difficulty in getting through, There was a 
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nasty snappy sea running, but with sails dra and paddles ply- 
ing we through without shi much wi . We considered 
this the most difficult portion of the trip _We did not reach Green - 
port that night, but laid over at the Orient Point House until 8,P. M. 

The next day when we s with a strong bead wind, there in 
Gardiner’s Bay we encountered the heaviest sea yet met with and took 
in considerabie water. I was pretty thor ughly wet, but Miller was 
pretty dry, as he was steering. We found that we were such 
slow progress through the heavy seas that we decided to run ~~ 
the night at Orient, which we accordingly did, and t 
Mt. Pleasant House. Theré we were well treated aud met niée 
people from New York and New Jersey. Miller was introduced to i 
youfig lady —_ whose chatms he was quite smitten, so that 
day Thad trouble in persuading him to get under way. We reaéb 
Sheiter Island abowt 1 P. M. and took dinner at the pect Hotise: 
This fine large hotel séenied to bé nearly full; the guests being mostly 
New York and Brooklyn people; ladies predominating of course. 
Their principal amusements seemed to consist of gossipiog in little 
groups on the veranda, eating, sleeping and re 

We also visited the elegant Manhan-et House. Situated on a high 
plot of ground, it commands a beauuful view of Gardiners Bay, and 
seems to deserve a better patronage than it has received. this year 
at least. The hotel together with its cottages, has a capacity for 
about 400 guests -there are hardly 200 there at present. Tne cottages, 
seven in number, are charmingly situated among groves of oaks and 
Jocust trees and are fitted with every luxury and convenience, We 
were just in time to witness tne bathing tnat day, and a jolly crowd 
of bathers they were, the ladies’ bathing toilets were simple, but very 

retty, dark hue flannel with white or red trimmings predominating. 
We noticed that quite a number of the Jadies were expert divers and 
swimmers. I anevetee’ the art of swimming is growing fashionable 
with the fair sex; they wi! certainly learn to swim for fashion sake, 
where they would not from mere prudential motives. 

We spent the last two days of our trip at quaint, old-fashioned 
Greenport. This port is now the headquarters of a number of steam 
bunker fishermen. The bunker industry is carried on from Virginia 
to Rhode Island. Bunkers or bonyfish weigh about one half pound, 
and resemble a shad in color and shaps. They run iu large schools, 
are caught by being surrounded by nets which can be drawn up at 
the lower edge, and called in consequence purse nets. Tnese nets are 
carried in boats towed astern of the steamers; 25,000 fish isan average 
haul. Toe oil is extracted from the bunker by the application of 
steam and hydraulic pressure, and makes an important substitute 
for linseed oil, being sold as such. The residue or pumace after the 
oil is extracted from the fish makes a rich fertilizer, and large quan- 
tities are shipped South. Thus ended our cruise and we said au revoir 

ALBERT D, CROWELL. 





BAYONNE C. C., SEPT. §&. 


7 Bayonne C.C. held their fall regatta Saturday, Sept. 5, off 


their club house, Newark Bay.: In the sailing race there were 


six entries! oo 
PID: Six cocestt canceae George CoX...... ....::... .---Iainthe C. C. 

No can saecessceet GE ENN cee scesccanccnnes Bayonne C. C. 
BP MR cee cn es unvaceatoane Be Vs WIIG isi. scse cccccccenas Bayonne C. C. 
Mabahatta..... ...200.%- GEES cies vaversnccsossaces Bayonne C. C. 
RRs coancreseansnne’ | eer rr Bayonne C. C. 
WIE cine vec sy gu anemia Bir NO nso x: voncocicaewsvann Bayonne C. C. 


Cox won a ez close race by two lengths, Garrett second and 
Vienot third. In the canvas class the following boats entered: 





ee eS) se ec Bayonne U. C. 
Pais caeeere ‘ow .William Rumble. Jr ......... .Bayonne C. CU. 
Windward... ..Frank Beardsley.... .......... Bayonne C. C. 





The Foam won ‘easily, with May second. Before the paddling race 
was started it began to blow very hard, making a heavy sea. The 
entries were: 


NONE ciccc) <nscuceqeces Te PRs coc scees x. scunas Bayonne C. C. 
| rere Re Casa xce. csanivesemeen Bayonne U. C. 
Rn cincc<sceasneaet Cy Fh, BOR 0055 vcccscsenvece Ianthe C. C. 
OIG oi davecxcnscn ca Geo WE oiais Go os-acka onamaent Ianthe C. C. 


Garrett won by une lenzth, Collins second. The water was so 
rough and it was raining so hard that the other races had to be 


given up. 








SAILING CANOES. 


Editor Forest and Stream: : : 

I am surprised that no canoeists have replied to ‘Deja's” first 
letter, in which he attacks the sailing powers of canoes, but I sup- 
pore that the more important matters connected with the meet have 
occupied their time to more advantage. Now that ‘'Deja’’ has 
given us his ideas of a boat we can form a better conclusion as to his 
fitness as a critic of the canoe. That his knowleige of the modern 
canoe is very limited is evident from his former letter; the Shadow 
has by no means been acknowledged as the best canoe under sail, 
as the low freeboard, tumble home and some other featutes de- 
tracted greatly from her powers, Speaking only of sailing canoes, 
before the Shadow was thought of there was in England a fleet of 
fast, safe and able sailing canoes, fitted with most efficient rigs, the 
only objection to them being that they were heavy to paddle. Of 
these ‘‘Deja’’ has evidently never heard, but they have increased and 
improved abroad until they are veritable yachts, while still possessed 
of the sine , p- non in a canoe, the capability of being easily housed 
and handled on shore and of allowing the crew to land without a 
yawl boat, in both of which points ‘‘Deja’s” boat is lacking. His jibes 
about a sail like a pocketbandkerchief and setting sail in a bathing 
suit are very funny, or were so once on a time when they were young, 
but had he seen the little boats that spread their huge sails on Eel 
Bay in perfect safety, or beat over the course under cruising 
canvas one stormy Monday, he would have realized how 
absurd such language is to any practical canoeist. There 
were some upsets at the last meet, as there always are at 
the races, but on such occasions there are always plenty who 
take the risk of an upset in return for the chance of winning a prize 
while there are always a fair proportion of beginners who are only 
learning to sail. With a reasonable cruising rig, a modern canoe, 
not a heavy English one, but suc a boat as the Sunbeam, can go to 
windward in very bad weather, and if handled, as all boats should be 
with a fair amount of care and skill, is in little danger of upsetting. 
From a sailing point only, a fairly good canoe could hold **Deja’s”’ 
proposed boat, unless in very short tacks, and when free would 
easuy out run him. The popularity of the Shadow was due to its 
general adaptability rather than to its good qualities under 
sail, and it is in this former point that ‘Deja’s” design 
fails entirely. A modern canoe can be handled on shore 
by one man. can be hauled up or launched by him in most 

laces, it will lie perfectly upright or nearlyso when in the club 

ouse, in a wagon for transportation or on shore for packing and for 
sleeping in. A man can run an ordinary canoe on any beach in 
smooth water and step as2ore from the deck. The boat can be easily 
and cheaply housed, thus saving the trouble and expense of an 
anchorage and attendant, the hull is kept clean when not in use. it 
does not scak water and become heavier, and no rowboat is needed 
to get under way or to make a landing. In all of these features, 
which constitute the main advantages of a canoe over a sailboat. 
‘‘Deja’s” cutter is conspicuously lacking. With her great draft a 
man must use a tender to board her, or he must wade in two feet of 
water, rather different from the six inches of acanoe. The boat must 
he at her moorings, unless a special carriage and ways are 
built to haut her out. What she would do ina cruise it is hard 
to conceive, when it is necessary to haul her up extra help must be 
had, and on shore or in a car or wagon she will need a special set of 
chocks to hold her. She may be a better boat when under sail; but 
there are many times when wind fails, though ‘‘Deja’”’ writes as if 
sailing were always possible. The picture of —_—. dling is 
very pretty, but now about the reverse, when the wind dies out and 
the tide is ahead and one must get home? The canoeist hauls up his 
board, stows his sail, and makes three miles or more in an bour. 
What does the ‘cutter canoeist’’ do? Very few canoeists care only 
for sailing, and not one in ten of these has the facilities for keeping 
such a boat as the one described; to most of them the great charm of 
canoeing is its infinite variety, one day sailing on broad, open waters, 
the next under shady coverts on a quiet river, or among rapids and 
carrys. For such a purpose no better craft can be devised than the 
canoe, and ‘‘Deja’s’’ cutter would be entirely useless. Ros Roy. 





NEW YORK C. C.—The fourteenth annual tta will be held off 
the club house, at New Brighton, Staten Island, on Sept. 19. The 
poaen is as follows: 1. Sailing—All classes, no limit of sails or 

allast. 2. Novices. Sailing—No limit of sails or baliast. 3. Pad- 
dling —Classes 3 and 4: 4. ‘tandem paddling. 5 Paddling—Class 2. 
6. Standing paddling. 7. Hand paddling. 8. Performance by the 
trick canoeist and his trained dogs, Black and Tan. Races 1 and 2 
will be sailed together. Novices are those who have never wona sail- 
ing race. The first race will be started promptly at 2 o’clock. Cour-es 
for all races will be announced on the day of the regatta. Prizes will 
be given to the winners in each race. Boats leave the Batt for 
New Brighton at 12:45, 1:45, 2:45, 3:30 and4 P.M. Returning leave 
New Brighton at 3:50, 4:35, 5:18, 5:48, 6:40 and 8:35 P.M. Boats leave 
the Battery for Tompkinsville at 12:30, 1, 2, 3, 3:40 and 4:20 P. M Re- 
turning leave Tompkinsville at 3:82, 4:12, 4:52, 5:32, 6:12 and 7:12 P. M. 
—C. K. Muwrog, C. B. Vaux, C. J. Stevens, Regatta Committee. 

A CANOE, which has been but little used, is advertised for sale 
th s week by a Pailadelphia canoeist, We are informed that the boat 
s in exce llent condition, ‘ 
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FIXTURES. 


Sept. 17—N. Y. Y. C., Brenton’s Cup Race. 

Sept. 19—Beverly Y. C., Nahant. 

Sept. 19—Hull Y. C., Champion Race. 

Sept. 19—Pentucket Y. C., Union Regatta. 

Sept. 22—N. Y. Y. C., Cape May Cup Race. 

Sept. 28—Pentucket Y. C., Championship Regatta. 

Sep’. 2%—Newark Y. ©., oe Sweepstakes. Newark Bay. 
Sept. 30—Knickerbocker Y. C., Fall Regatta. 





THE GREAT RACES. 


HUS far five attempts have been made tosail the three races for 
= the America’s Cup, the result of which, briefly summed up, areas 


follows: 


Monday, Sept. 7.—Outside race, 20 miles to windward and return. 
Race started in light wind, and failed to finishin time. Puritan lead- 


ing all day. 


uesday, Sept. 8.—A fair sailing breeze. Puritan fouled Genesta at 
start and was ruled out. Genesta declined to sail over and returned 


to Staten Island for a new bowsprit. 


Friday, Sept. 11.—Race started in a good breeze, E. by N. Genesta 
leads at start but drops astern as the wind falls. Puritan rounds the 


outer mark but fails to finish. 


Saturday, Sept. 12.—Fourth attem ot to start the outside race. No 


wind up to 1:39 P. M. Race postponed. 


Monday, — 14.—Race over New York Y. C. course. Wind light 
ater smooth. Puritan beats Genesta 16 minutes 19 


and fluky. 
seconds. 





¢¢/-\UR weather” has much to answer for; its reputation has been 

at stake before the entire yachting world, and its perform- 
ances during the past week have been such that its credit is gone 
beyond repair. After a whole season of preparation and expectation, 
two great nations have been disappointeu; yachtsmen have been put 
to endless vexation and expense, the scribes of the press, to the 
number of two or three score, have run the entire gamut of ‘‘white- 
winged flyers,”’ ‘‘leashed greyhounds,”’ and other terms supposed to 
be specially applicavle to racing yachts, and have entirely exhausted 
the stock of ‘“‘ooaline tints,” ‘ruddy sunsets,” ‘dull gray masses 
edged with a golden glory,” and tne other well-worn “properties” 
with which the embryo Black prefaces or concludes his allotted 
“space,” and all for the want of a little wind. Each day for a week 
the types have been set to record in glowing headlines the victory of 
the Eastern yacht, Boston has been at a red heat of enthusiasm ard 
patriousm, and New York bas not been far behind, fireworks are 
ready, the restless presses wait eagerly to throw off thousands of 
“extras,” tired children, barefooted boys and girls that should have 
been at home and in bed for hours, sleep in the doorways of Ann 
street, Park Row and Washington street, ready to start off witn their 
shrill cries, “‘Full account of the gregt race,”’ ‘‘Puritan ahead at 
Sandy Hook,” ‘“‘Genesia leads at the turn.” Thousands of people 
neglect business and even the daily routine of pieasure, to spend a 
dozen bours on a wheezy tug or rolling steamer, and the result of all 
is summed up in four words each night, ‘“‘No wind; race postponed.” 


How the news that all are so eager for is collected and distributed 
all over the world isin itself an interesting matter. First, on board 


of the judges’ boat. the tug E. Luckenbach, are twenty or thirty 
reporters from New York, Boston, Philadelphia and other points, the 
majority from the former two. Asit happens that the tug may not 
revurn until midnight, and in a quick race little time is given for 
more than rapid notes, to be elaborated later on, each of the large 
dailies is represented by two skilled reporters, most of them starting 
on their “‘story’’ by the light of the _, lamp, as soon as the race is 
ook in the morning one or 

two reporters for the evening papers are set ashore in rowboats, to 
find their way to New York as — as possible. On board the, 
erank and file, who pick up any 

funny incidents and odd happenings that can be twisted into half a 
column, and on board the club steamer is the accomplished gentle- 
man who does the “‘sassiety”’ column, and whose intimate acquaint- 
ance with the ‘‘vong tong” enables bim to tell in an airy and gra’eful 
manner what Miss McFlimsy was dressed in. and what Col. Sellers 
said about the race to sir Thomas Noddy. On an affair of this kind 
words are not enough. but an artist accompanies the reporters, and a 
diagram of the course is hurriedly drawn, perhaps with a few 
sketches, and as rapidly engraved on wood. One reporter carried 
a coast survey chart, marking down Genesta’s course with a 
blue pencil and Puritan’s with a red one, the time of each tack being 
noted. One carried a similar chart divided into squares of 4% mile 
each, every square being numbered. A duplicate chart was kept in 
the Boston office, and the numbers being telegraphed, the cuurse of 
each yacht from point to point was plotted on it. An evening paper 
Key- 

port, one being sent away at frequent intervals with a message on 
thin paper wired to its tail feathers. On reaching home the message 
was at once telegraphed to the paper in New York. Out of thirty- 
eight pigeons dixpatcked in aday only four failed to report. So 
much for the marine corps; they land between 6 P. M. and midnight 


tairly over. As the tug reaches Sandy 


various excursion steamers are t 


had on hand fifty carrier pigeons, from Newark, New York an 


and quickly make their way to the newspaper and telegraph offices. 


Codperating with them are the land forces, stationed along the 
beach from the tall tower of the Western Union on the point of Sandy 
Hook as far south as Deal Beach, all armed with powerful telescopes 
and ready to note every movement of the yachts and to wire it to the 
city Ilcis from this division that the earliest, though least accurate 
intelligence is obtained. Something definite is usually known by 5 or 
6 P.M. Once in New York the news flies ea ae wire, under 

eghanies and 
Rocky Mountains; Boston bas it by dinner time, London —_ Paris 
that part 
of the world from San Francisco on the West to St. Petersburg othe 


the Atlantic and the English Channel, over the 
have it after the tlieater, and before the new day has begun 


East knows who has lost and who has won. 


OF course, the excitement centers in New York and Boston; Wall 
street is comparatively quiet, and the *‘tickers’’ speak in a new tongue, 


for atime the language of the sea supplants that of the ‘Street.’ 


Bulletins are as plentiful as in election times, every few minutes a 


new one is posted in front of each newspaper office, ‘‘Special b 
igeon post,” “Latest from Sandy Hook.” One bulletin in the Stoc 


xchange announced tnat the race was postponed, to be sailed on 
Central Park Lake, on Saturday, another that the vachts were then 
crossing the Boulevard. Everywhere that news could be had were 
groups of people. and as the day closed the centers of excitement 
moved uptown to the clubrooms and hotels, the spectators who had 
been on the steamers mingling with the crowd and telling the story 
to eager listeners. How many people were atioat on Monday would 
be very difficult to compute, but there never has been such a turn- 
out of steam and sailing craft before, even on the occasion of the re- 


ception to the Isere. 
Frinay, SEPT. 11. 


The many disappointments had compelled a large number 
of visitors to return home without seeing a race, and many were 
unable to leave their business for a third time, but still there wes 
quite a di-play on Friday morning when the Luckenbach steamed 


out from the Hook at 11 A, M. On Tuesday there was wind enough 


for a good race, and it could easily have been made within the time 
if Genesta had not been disabled. Thursday was rainy with a south- 
easter and a good sea, but the race had been set for Friday to allow 


time for repairs to Genesta. On Friday there was still some sea out- 
side and a good breeze from the east in the morning,-while the sky 
was clear and bright with warm weather. Off Tompkinsville Genesta 
and lieen were met, standing down under headsails before the 
westerly harbor breeze. On the big cutter the crew were seen mount- 
ing aloft and layiog hold of the hailiards, the big sail rising quickly 
as the double rows of men descended vatil it was set, as flat as any 
one conld wish. Aloft at her masthead flew the red cross of the 
Royal Yacht Squadron, and at the peak of her mainsail the red and 
blaei burgee sue has made famous in her home waters. The new 
stick looked no whit inferior to the old one, in te of its additional 
weight of 26Ulbs., and a remeasurement showed no difference in her 
trim. On Thursday night a dinner was given at the Union Club by 
Mr. Philip Schuyler to Sir Richard Sutton, at which several gentlemen 
from the Puritan were present. They were on the tug on Friday 
morning and it was necessary to set them, as well as Mr. Padelford 
and Capt. Ellsworth, on board. After towing Genesta from Clifton 
to the Romer, where the caused her to overrun the tug, the 
Luckenbach ran outside, where was under lower suils. The 
patch in her mainsail had been mended in a very neat manner, and it 
was none the worse for it. After putting Mr. pincott and Steward 
Olsen on board tne small tug Scandmaviun, the Luckenbach ran out 
to where the Hesper, & splendid specimen of a pilot boat, deep, high 
led and handsome, one of D. J. Lawior’s finest boats, was flying 
about under wopsails. On being hailed she dropped a bout, which 
well handled in the rough sea running, came alongside 
Messrs. Forbes, Burgess, Padelford and Capt. Ellsworth. About the 
Sook were ae eas. aoe. Waterwitch, men America, 
lectra, Wan enture, little Madge w topmast housed, 
and Atalanta with a big British 
t, and there seemed every 


prospect of arace, The wind was none too heavy for jibheaders, but 


\ 


any close maneuvering, and when the starting whistle blew at 10:30 
both were some distance above ‘the line. Paying off slowly on the, 
starboard Genesta a little to 


was steady, and there was a short ugly roll to the sea that was con- 
sidered favorable to the narrow boat. The course given was E. by 
N. 20 miles; and the Scandinavian was soon steaming away with two 
loge spinning over her counter. As soon as she had a good start the 
whistle was blown as a signal to come into position, and both boats 
took their places to the south of the line, which was drawn from the 
lizhtship to the Luckenbach, its direction being about S.E. The 
usual maneuvering for place followed, and when the preparatory 
whistle blew at 11:30 and five minutes later the start sounded, as on 
the first day the whistle found Puritan to windward, crossing near 
the tug. while Genesta cut the line at its middle, both on starboard 
tack. They were timed: Puritan 11:35:41, Genesta 11:35:47. Close 
hauled on starboard tack made the course N. E., both heading evenly. 
Puritan was trimmed in pretty close, and Genesta too seemed 
troubled in the same way. The breeze held strong and the sea 
rolled in heavily, but against them both Genesta stood up and 
was soon seen to be gaining a little on her opponent. Little 
difference could be seen in the pointing, but soon a decided 
difference in speed was visible, and the jet black hull, though 
still to leeward, was well ahead of the striped one. On they 
went until near Rockaway, where at 12:40 Genesta went about 
for a cant off shore, easily weathering Puritan. The latter had 
slackened sheets and was going faster, but was still some distance 
astern. Along the beach the sea had gone down greatly and the long 
roll seemed to trouble her less. Standing across her bows Genesta 
tacked again at 12:43 and found herself on Puritan’s weather bow. 
At once the latter eased off a little, reaching through her lee and going 
faster, though falling off of course. At1P. M. the water was com- 

aratively smooth save tor a long roll, which lasted all day. but 
Eochered the boats much less than the short breaking seas near the 
Lightship. At 1:16 Genesta went on port tack with Puritan after her. 
Both crews were seen busy on deck, and soon a club topsail went 
aloft on the Puritan, set over her jibheader. Genesta, on the con- 
trary, was obliged first to take in her jibheader, afterwards sending up 
a sprit topsail with her crew on the halliard, but in spite of the lost 
time her sail was sheeted home more quickly than the Puritan’s. 
After barely holding her own on this tack, Genesta shifted to a bal- 
loon foresail at 1:40, but the wind continued to decrease, and as it did 
so, Puritan gained on her. Foran hour the latter continued to im- 
prove her position, the conditions being nearly the same as on Mon- 
day, light wind and little sea, the roll troubling her but little. At 3:07 
she went on starboard tack, being then well ahead and to windward, 
and at 3:14 Genesta followed her, 34 miles astern. At 4:10 Puritan 
tacked off shore again, holding for eleven minutes, when she stood 
inshore. At 4:50 Genesta parted her topsail sheet, reeving off a new 
one and changing her sprit for a club topsail, paying off on port tack. 
The boats were now off the Long Beach Hotel,and a good tide 


























































































rogress very slow. At 4:54 Puritan went on port tack, only hold- 

g it fora few minutes. At 5:16 Genesta went on starboard tack, and 
eight minutes later Puritan tacked again. The wind was now 
so light that she barely made it. being backed off with her foresail. 
The mark was now near by, with a group of steamers and yachts 
waiting near it. The schooner Intrepid was in tow of a tug, having 
followed the race all day in this fashion. A very strong tide was 
swinging the buoy homeward and Puritan lay for some minutes 
barely moving toward it. but at 5:37, with spinnaker boom lowered to 
port, she turned the mark, in the midst of a horrible din from fifty 
steam whistles. The spinnaker was at once sent aloft in stops but 
was badly handled. being taken in once, and over two minutes passed 
before it was set. Only an hour was left to drift 20 miles and the 
committee resolved to call the race. Genesta was taken in tow at 6 
P. M., and the Scandinavian picked up the mark, passed a hawser to 
Puritan and the fleet started home, the steam yachts and fast 
steamers in the van, then the other steamers, and last the two tugs 
with their tows. Genesta was dropped inside the Hook and Puritan 
at Stapleton, and at 10:30 P. M. the Luckenbach landed her tired 
passengers at Pier 3. 

SATURDAY, SEPT, 12. 


Again the weatherwise attempted to strengthen their reputations 
with the oft repeated boast, ‘‘A fine breeze trom the south‘ard in the 
afternoon,” but there were no takers. As the Luckenbach passed 
down on Saturday morniog with Genesta in tow there was a flat calm, 
a smooth sea, and a blue sky with light gray clouds across it, the 
lightship swinging lazily at anchor, and a group of vessels, smaller now 
than on Monday, sailing or steaming around. From 11 to1 the same 
monotonous game continued, only broken by the incident of a huge 
steamer, the Assyrian Monarch, going sume distance out of her 
course as she passed out to cheer Genesta three times; a salute which 
Sir Richard Sutton acknowledgvd from the stern of the yacht. About 
1:30 a lignt breeze did spring up, and the prophets who had quietly 
disappeared, again bobbed up serenely with the same old song of, 
**More wind from the south’ard.’’ Tue Committee decided to call 
the race and blew the whistle vigorously, but when Genesta came 
alongside her owner objected that the course given, due south, was 
not to windward, and also that so late a start in a hbght wind would 
make the finish, if at all, late at night. The Committee decided to 
postpone the race again and a line was passed to Genesta. The de- 
cision suited the Puritan’s owners as well, as the prospect for a 
race was very slight. When up by the Hook the schooner Norse- 
man, which had been iu tow of a tug all day, was discovered aground 
on the False Hook. Leaving Genesta for the Scandinavian to pick 
up, the Luckenbach went to Norseman’s assistance. After getting 
aground herself she finally passed a hawser and towed off the 
schooner. At Tompkinsvilie Messrs. Tams, Schuyler and Stebbins 
boarded the Genesta, and after a consultation with Sir Richard Sutton 
decided to sail the inside race on Monday, the windward race on Tues- 
day and the third, if required on Wednesday. Puritan went on to 
the city, where she hauled out on the screwdock fora new coat of 

tiead. The wind, after freshening fora time, died down, so that 
Bad they started no race would have been made. 


Monpay, Sept, 14. 


At last, after so many delays and disappointments, a race for the 

Cup has really been decided, the course of 38 miles being made in a 
little over 6 hours, and well within the limit. After the postponement 
on Saturday, Sir Richard Sutton agreed to sail the inside race, over 
the New York course, on Monday, although it had been specially 
agreed from the first that an outside race should be sailed first. Four 
attempts to do this failed, as we have recounted, and in the order of 
things the race naturally went over to Monday; but the club had made 
all their arrangements in advance, to enable the members and friends 
to see the inside race, while many who were able to attend but one 
race had made up parties and enga,,ed boats for Monday also. Un- 
der these circumstances, Sir Richard Sutton consented to the change, 
and it was agreed to start at 10:300n Morday. After a good scrub on 
the screw dock en Saturday evening, Puritan was lowered at mid- 
night and towed to her anchorage, lying there all day Sunday, Gen- 
esta being just above. A fine breeze came in from S. W., mocking 
with its puffs and flurri-s the tired yacntsmen who had wooed it in 
vain for a week. On Monday morning it still blew, but with lessening 
force, striking over Clifton hills into the Upper Bay, and at times 
hauling more to the east and coming onend up the Narrows. Of 
course, the ‘‘wind from the south’ard’’ fiend was on hand again, but 
he made his suggestions in a miid and deprecating way, with an air 
ef doubt aud apology, too, so that he deceived few. Nearly every 
morning th» lignt harbor airs had given a promise that failed of its 
a as they are often quite fresh inside, with a calm outside 
the Hook. 

The start was ordered for 10:30 opposite Owl’s Head, but long be- 
fore that the entire Bay was crowded with craft of all sorts. There 
were fewer large steamers than on the Monday previous and those 
present carried but tew passengers. Many of the Boston yachts had 
gone home, but still there were steam and sailing yachts on every 
hand, and tugs and small steam craft beyond number. Just below 
Buoy 18, in charge of Captain Jake Schmidt and Sailor, bis big 
brown dog, was the sloop Alice witn the New York Y. C. flag aloft 
above a gay string of small colors from truck to bowsprit onl taff- 
rail and in addition a faded old flag with a history of its own, its dingy 
yellow or green ground bearing a device, a tiger's head surrounded by 
a broad band or circle, the flag of the notorious Americus Club. once 
ruler of New York. Two hundred yards west of the Alice the Luck- 
enbach cast anchor at 10 A. M. and signaled to the yachts. On beard 
of her were Messrs. Tams and Stebbins of the Committee, Mr. Apple- 
ton, of the Eastern Y. U., and Mr. Bayard. of the S.C. Y. C., who 
assisted in timing; Dr. Woodbury, the representative of Genesta, a 
few members of the N. Y. Y.C. and a number of artists and re 

rters. On boardof Genesta were Suir Richard Sutton and Sir Wil- 

m Levinge, Mr. J. Beavor Webb, Mr. William Krebs, representa- 
tive of Puritan, Mr. Edward Padelford, Mr. Edward Lapthorne, and 
Captain Carter. On board of Puritan were Messrs. Paine, Burgess, 
Forpnes, Welsh, Richards, .Busk and M. R. Schuyler, the latter as 
representative of Genesta, Captain Joe Elisworth acted as pilot and 
Captain Crocker was in command, 

Both boats left their moorings with jibs in stops, breaking out 
quickly. and worked up with the tide above the line, moving one 
in the light air. Bovb carried club topsails and lower sails. It was 
10:10 when the call was blown and soon both v ere maneuvering above 
the line. Genesta made no special effort for a weather berth but 
boxed abeut a little to leeward of Puritan, finally setting a small jib- 
topsail when near the line. There was hardiy wind enough to allow 


tack they ran down evenly, ait had all | 


in all the other starts. Two minntes only was allowed, and it had all 
but elapsed when they crossed together at 10:32. 


was running in against them, while the lessening wind made their ° 


With a strong flood on their weather.bows they stood on starboard 
tack until near the Long Island shore, Genesta lowering her jibtop- 
sail, and at 10:37 they made the first tack together, Genesta leading. 
Standing now across the tide Genesta outran Puritan but was unde- 
niably going to leeward, up the Bay, while the other’s course lay 
straighter, in toward Clifton, and she held to windward better. Again 
Genesta led the tacking, going about at 10:46 with Puritan directly 
after. As usual Genesta was about and away instantly, while Puritan 
was very slow in stays. This leg lay along the Staten Island shore, 
the wind being very light under the hills. Genesta ran up a large 
jibtopsail at 10:52. and at once showed an increase*of speed, but 
four minutes later Puritan followed suit and set hers, and 
again left her rival slowly but surely. Close astern came the motley 
fleet that had been spread over the bay, now converging to the Nar- 
rows. The progress was very slow, but at last Puritan took a free 
puff from over the hills above the Quarantine grounds and ran away 
out of the Narrows, passing the forts at 11:05. Genesta had not the 
wind for some time, and was just five minutes astern when she passed 
out. Still on the starboard tack they moved slowly down, the distance 
remaining the same, but when below Dix’s Island Puritan caught a 
flaw from S. E. that set her headsails fluttering, and threatened to 
throw her aback and on to port tack. Genesta, astern, was now 
closely _—_ by the ftleet,a steam yacht running on her weather 
side and the big steamer H. T. Baya in close proximity tw leeward. 
At 11:40 the wind had left her completely and her sails were shaking, 
but a few moments later they felt aslight wind on the port side 
which promised to put her to leeward of the steam fleet. and ‘na 
very bad position. The wind dropped entirely, however, and both 
she and Puritan were nearly motionless until noon, when the morn- 
ing breeze again came up from the old quarter, S. W. 

At 12:08 Puritan went on port tack, standing to the west to clear 
buoy 14, and at 12:17 Genesta followed her, after standing well down 
by the buoy. Immediately after, at 12:18 Puritan came on starboard 
tack again with a long lead to her credit, going about again at 12:82, 
just as Genesta went on the starboard tack. Another tack by Puritan 
at 12:40 showed her ahead and well to windward of Genesta. At 12:5! 
the Boston yacht again went on port tack, going about very slowly, 
and after holding it for ten minutes, tacked to the east again. At 
1:05 Genesta wen: on starboard tack, and it was seen that she had 
improved her position greatly since passing the islands, being closer 
and less to leeward of Puritan. At 1:07 Puritan made her last tack 
for buoy 10, about which the ftiect were grouped, with many new 
arrivals from the Horseshoe, all greeting her as she turned and fell 
off a little for buoy 844. The times at buoy 10 were: 

WI ese conceqesosgsedvns WOU De Circa ccc vaccicvasnase 1 19 2 


Thus Puritan was 3min. 3sec. ahead, in place of 5min. at the Nar- 
rows. Genesta at once set a balloon foresail, and into it there came 
@ bagful of wind, driving her along, while Puritan now felt it too. 
Both were timed at buoy 8%: 

Ca caaticdacaxetnces oe Or Gada ohne cccadeuguans 1 23 12 


Now began the only work that could be called racing in all the five 
days, the wind came fresh out of the S.W., and both yachts bowled 
along, Puritan with scuppers awash and Genesta with lee rail down, 
much in the position shown in the wellknown photo. Her balloon 
foresail was sheeted in to the main boom, but she soon found itt of 
little use and shifted to plain foresail sgain. Outside there was a 
little wumble, nothing to bother either boat, while the freshening 
breeze hurried them along at a pace they had not reached before in 
any of tbe races, Genesta moving with more life than she has yet 
shown. The times at buoy 5 were: 

PUM ies cndcdscesess, ends EOE GE QeOseeics <cisvcccesas 1 35 35 


Of the two the wide boat seemed the steadier and less troubled b 
the slight roll than the narrow one, in marked contrast to the experi- 
ence with the smaller cutters and the old sloops. Out to the Sand 
Hook lightship was a reach, and the course in was the same, a sol- 
dier’s wind for the seven miles each way. A number of vessels 
were waiting at the turn, but it was seen that tnere would not be 
time to run the full distance, so the Luckenbach ~— half a mile 
away, in a position to time both boats. On came Puritan, her sails 
showing a slight yellow asthe sun shone through them, in contrast 
to the darker shades of Genesta’s hemp. The white bulwark showed 
its curve above water, and the white stern stood out ia relief from 
the dull gloss of the sides. Luffing up, she left the lightsbip on the 
starboard hand, and was quickly off for home, among an iufernal 
din of whistles that gladdened the heart of every steamboat man, 
from captain to messboy, on the whole Bay, surpassing as it did 
eveu the wildest flignts of Wagnerian fancy. [he times at the light- 
ship were: Puritan 2:14:54. Genesta 2:19:16, a difference of 4min. 
2Qsec., a gain of 13sec. for Genesta between buoy 5and the ship. As 
soon as Genesta rounded the fleet steered for home, such a motley 
crowd of boats as has never been seen in the harbor before. 

The wind held steady but a little more ahead as:the boats hurried 
in, their positions changing little on the reach to buoy 5, where they 
were timed: 

UUM 5cddencccnee aesead SORT Gee ccecccicse ssnsidans 3 09 13 

The difference is 4m. 38s., or a gain of 3s. for Puritan in the 7 miles 
from the turn. No official times were taken at buoy 5in either di- 
rection, but these times were taken on ibe judges’ tug as the boats 
luffed at buoy 5 and are quite accurate. They snow that the difference 
in sailing was really nothing. When they luffed at buoy 5 the exciting 
part of the race was over, the wind dropped, and at no time tor the rest 
of the course was there a fa:rsailing breeze. Outside the Hook, Gracie 
came out to meet the fleet. Far up in the Horseshoe was a mosquito 
fleet of catboats and small craft, and at buoy 10 the big boats halted 








































































So. 

As Puritan came in the wind fell, and the strong ebb tide from the 
Shrewsbury was met off the point of the Hook. At 3:23 Puritanstood 
inshore on the starboard tack to weather buoy 8, tacking again at 
3:27. Genesta hvd held further to windward comiug in, but she, too, 
tacked at 3:27:30 for the Hook, going about again at 3:31:30. Both 
moved very slowly against tne tide, with barely a capful of wind to 
help them along. 

Buoy 8% was turned: 

Pave rkedducaenncnnssuwens SSD QR iaass cencevcccivan eda 3 42 

Puritan now came for buoy 10, taking in jibtopsail as she neared 
and breaking out a big balloou jibtopsail in its place. Another wild 
howl from the assembied steam whistles, and she was around and on 
her last leg for home, with spiunaker boom dropped, but only under 
mainsail, clubtopsail, foresail and balloon jibvopsail. The wind was 
still so light that there were fears that she could not cover the last 
eight miles in the two hours remaining to her. The times at buoy 10 
were: 
UNNEE aon dnatace ca-cenee Soe OF CI ian wins se sien cdevance 3 46 05 


Genesta had lagged badly in the light airs by the Hook, and now 
there was no chance of her catciiing up, as the wind was still very 
light. Once around she set her spinnaker, but it seemed of less ser- 
vice than Puritan’s balloon jibtopsail, and when by the lower island 
she sent up her big ballooner, soon after takinz in her spinnaker. 

When Puritan, slowly stemming the ebb tide, came up to the finish, 
the entire Bay was thick with boats. The Grand Republic, Columbia, 
Taurus, Baya, Eliza Hancox, Laura M, Starin, and a host of other 

steamers; tugs by the hundred, and the steam yacns Polynia, with 
Mr. George lL. Schuyler on board; Atalanta, Utowana, Electra, Nor- 
ma, Cora, Corsair, Stranger, Falcon, Ocean Gem. Adelita of Boston, 
Tillie, Theresa, Ladoga, Radha, Magnolia, Sophia, of New Haven; 
Wanda, Orienta, Viola, Sentinel, Vision; the schooners Dauntless, 
Ruth, Montauk, Clytie, Dreadnought, sylph, Intrepid, Norseman, 
Wivern, Clio, Estelle, Wanderer; the sloops Gracie, Fanny, Arrow, 
Vixen, Kelpie, Eclipse, Penguin, Iola, Truant, Venture, Gaviota, En- 
terprise, Wizard and a whole fleet of smaller ones; and the cutters 
Bedouin, Ileen, Stranger, Clara, Madge, Muriel, Isis. One steamer, 
the Melzingah, carried big canvas signs on each side, **Moderation 
Society.’’ On the forward deck was a field gun and the members in- 
dulged in an immoderate amount of noise, besides sendiog up rock- 
ets with paper figures aud also balloons. A big tug carried the mem- 
bers of the Produce Exchage, under the sign, “Produce Exchange 
Yacht Club.” One sloop with a party on beard, wes only balf com- 
pleted. no deck being laid and only part of a bulwark on, but she was 
—. and canvassed and her crew saw the race. Right in the course 
of Genesta on the finish line laid a nondescript with rusty paint and 
—_— canvas that ran up an Irish flag as soon as ruritan had 
ished. 

About the line vessels were packed so closely that an active man 
could leap from one to another for a quarter ofamile. Dirty, smoky 
littly tugs discharged cinders over the decxs of stately schooners, 
pert little catboats bumped against the glossy sides of the yacnts, 
but everywhere good humor prevailed. Inside the buoy was a fieet of 
rowboats and small craft at anchor, and the heights of Fert Tomp- 
kins were black with a crowd of sightseers. A White Star steamer 
came by in time to have a look at the finish also. Through the mass 
of vessels a narrow lane was kept open with difficulty, and up it, 
slowly and grandly, saiied Puritan with barely wind enough to fill her 
sails, and astern among the fleet Genesta was also visible, Over the 
line went the Boston boat. greeted first with a cheer, and then, all at 
once, every whistle opened its brazen throat and howled itself fairly 
hoarse, while the beils added a discord of their own to the general 
clamor, and the cannon on all the yachts heiped the uproar. Right 
at her beels the fleet ran on, over the line and regardless of Genesta, 


and it was with great difficulty that a pe en, ta cleared for her. 
Slowly and soberly she moved on, crossing the 
come only a shade less demorstrative than the victor received. Her 


at last with a wel- 
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side and Mr. Forbes led off in a hearty cheer for their plucky 
antagonist. The times of the finish were: 
UL cians <snu'des eves expe ere 4 54 52 


Start. Finish. Elapsed. Corrected. 
SN oie ch oS esck aubrey 10 32 4 38 05 6 06 05 6 06 05 
NE Ee 10 32 4 54 52 6 22 52 6224 

The aliowance for the 38-mile course was 28sec., so Puritan wins by 
16min. 19sec. 

The race confirms the opinions of most of those who have wit- 
nessed the previous sails of the yachts, that Puritan is faster and will 
sail closer in a very light breeze. Inside the Hook, beth going out 
and in the calms and tides made the race very unsatisfactory and 
uninteresting, the flukes preventing a close race; but taken with the 
sailing for five days, all in light airs, there is no doubt of Puritan‘s 
superiority in such weather. Twice only since the boats have met 
they have been seen in a breeze that could be called fresh: once on 
Friday, when Genesta left Puritan easily as long as the wind lasted, 
and on Monday when outside the Hook. For fourteen miles, seven 
miles out and back, both yachts had a true wind that drove them at 
a rate of about ten miles per hour, and served each equally well, the 
course both ways being a reach. Under these conditions the differ- 
ence in fourteen miles was measured by a few seconds, 

Both boats have been excellently handled, Puritan displaying 
greater skill at the start, while in setting and shifting sail the odds 
are rather in favor of Genesta. With the courses sailed there have 
been but few changes in the canvas from start to finish, no reefing, 
only two or three times has a spinnaker been set, and the only sails 
touched have been topsails and jibtopsails. Great as the satisfaction 
has been thus far over Puritan’s victory there is a general desire to 
see a more conclusive test than has yet been afforded. Good feeling 
has been ——— everywhere, and even the most obstinate of the 
sloop men have cheerfully conceded the excellence of the British 
boat, and unite in admiring the sportsmanlike conduct of her owner, 
and in wishing him some reward after his long and plucky journey. 


Wednesday, Sept. 16. 


The postponed ocean race, twenty miles to windward and return, 
was finally sailed yesterday, Wednesday, Sept. 16, and resulted in a 
second and the decisive victory for the Puritan. 

At length the wishes of yachtsmen have been gratified by a race, 
in which the qualities of both boats have been really tested; their 
long and by no means patient waiting has been repaid by a breeze 
such as both parties desired: a race has been sailed such as has 
never before been witnessed in America, if in the world; a contest 
between the picked men and boats of the two nations that place 
yachting first among their national sports; the question of beam has 

m fought squarely in a fair breeze and in open water: and the 
wide boat wins. Not by a large margin, not by any flukes on either 
hand, but she crosses the line after 50 miles of hard sailing, a winner 
by less than two minutes. America may well be proud of the victory. 
But though unsuccessful, England need in no way be ashamed. The 
spirit and pluck that have brought Genesta 3,000 miles and raced her 
so generously and so boldly have been appreciated by all Americans, 
and Genesta and her owner have both won a high place in the 
opinion of all. 

Curiously the issue has really been determined by one race, as that 
of Monday can hardly be considered conclusive in itself. These races 
will upset a number of well established ideas, both of sloop and cut- 
ter men, as to the relative performances of wide and narrow boats. 
Had any one said, three weeks ago, that in a run of 20 miles in smooth 
water and a good sailing breeze, with spinnakers set, a narrow and 
deep boat would beat a wide and comparatively shoal one, the latter 
a centerboard, he would have been laughed at by all; and on the 
other hand, had he asserted that in a heavy wind and sea, with top- 
mast struck, the wide boat would beat the narrow one, he would 
have been considered as still more foolish. This, however, has been 
the case in the present race. From the Lightship out 20 miles in a 
wholesail breeze. so nearly dead aft that one boat carried her spin- 
naker to starboard and the other hers to port, Genesta beat Puritan 
im. 21s. Home in the teeth of a hard and steady N.W. wind with a 
lively lop of a sea, two long legs and one short one, Puritan turned 
the tables on her narrow adversary and beat her 3m, 30s. 

After a southwest wind on Tuesday there came a thunder squall in 
the evening, clearing away before midnight, with a light breeze from 
the northwest that still held next morning. After a deiay of half an 
hour waiting for Mr. Olsen with a big tin sphere to take the place of 
the flag on the weather mark, the Luckenbach started for Sandy 
Hook. Only the Wm. Fletcher, with the Seawanhaka C. Y. C. flag 
aloft, and the iron steamer Sirius went down with her. Genesta had 
made temporary repairs to the trestle trees, a lashing being added. 
On Tuesday morning Puritan's jib had been recut on the foot, the 
continued dry weather having affected her sails as well as Genesta’s. 
Both yachts sailed down and were off the Hook when the tug ran out. 

The day in itself was a perfect one for an eycursion on the water, 
though few were out to enjoy it. The bay was smooth, with a deep 
green tinge to the water, a light haze whitened the horizon at a dis- 
tance, merging gradually into the softened blue of an absolutely 
cloudjess sky, while the slight chill of the northerly wind tempered 
the sun’s heat very agreeably, in marked contrast to the hot and close 
weather of Tuesday. A few schooners were standing in to — 
Hook Bay and the Shrewsbury, but the anchorage inside the Hoo 
was deserted. A pilot boat, some fishing sloops and a square rigger 
out seaward were the only vesselsin sight, except the yachts that 
were under sail outside and near the rendezvous. 

Mr. Centre went aboard of Genesta, and Dr. Woodbury joined the 
Committee on the tug. The course was given, E.S.E. Mr. M. R. 
Schuyler was sent en board Puritan. and the course given. The tug 
ran to the line, sounding the first whistle as she anchored, at 10:45, 
There was wind enough to allow the boats to work nicely, and the 
maneuvering for place was the neatest yet seen, though this time a 
weather berth was less important. 

Genesta, to windward of the tug, described a semicircle on port 
tack, from west to east, jibing over, while Puritan on starboard tack 
made a smaller circle inside. After jibing,Genesta stood on under 
the tug’s stern at gun fire, and crossed the line diagonally at 11:05:16. 
Puritan held on starboard tack, easing sheet, and crossed at 11:06:01, 
to windward of Genesta’s course. Genesta dropped her spinnaker 
boom at once to port and set her spinuaker flymg. Puritan went 
over with spinnaker breaking, and instantly her big balloon jibtop- 
sail followed. She steered a course a little to windward of Genesta. 
Both caried clubtopsails, of course, in addition to lower sails. 

The difference in time of crossing was 45sec.in favor of Genesta, 
which, deducting her allowance of 3isec., made the difference needed 
at the finish l4sec. 

While all were watching the start a fleet had gathered suddenly, 
until there was quite a respectable flotilla astern, four or five large 
steamers, the Richmond, Sirius, Fletcher, Grand Republic, H. T. 
Baya, and a number of tugs, steam and sailing yachts. 

Genesta, carrying her largest spinnaker, led by about 250yds., 
while Puritan carried a small spinnaker. The former’s held its hard 
rounded shape, while the Boston boat’s lifted continually with a 
back draft from the ballooner, which was soon taken in. 


FOREST AND STREAM. 





At 11:36 Puritan had nearly overhauled the leader, making for her 
lee from the start, and a little later, when abreast of the Sandy Hook 
Lightship, she had a slight lead. Both foresail and balloon jibtop- 

had been taken in before this, but still her spinnaker was not 
doing its best; anda hand was sent aloft at 11:35 to clear a few 
stops yet holding the head. Genesta meanwhile had set a small jib- 
topsail that was doing good service, in addition to the steady pull of 
her bellying spinnaker. 

The water was smooth, the catamaran Agir being perfectly at 
home with the fleet. Both of the boats sailed steadily, standing up- 
right and with no pitching. 

By 12 o’clock the boats were nearly even, Genesta about one-quarter 
mile south of Puritan. While both were steering the same course 
and with the same wind, at 11:58 Genesta’s crew were seen aloft on 
the topsail halliard, and a minute later her spinnaker camein. It 
was 12:01 when her boom went over. 12:03:30 when the spinnaker 
boom dropped to port; and 12:05 when the spinnaker, set flying, was 
sheeted home, or six minutes from the time halliards were started 
until the spinnaker was full. At once an improvement was noticeable 
in her speed, she pulled ahead, while Puritan's sail was helping her 
much less to starboard. 

The great difference in the appearance of the sails was more 
= noticeable, perhaps, than at any other time during the races. 

uritan’s, with the sun brightly on them, shone out witha very 
a, light yellow tint, at times almost a lemon yellow. Genesta’s 

emp had a rich pearly tinge, with a high gloss, the —_ spinnaker 
standing out hard and solid as an immense billiard ball, looking as 
smooth as if starched and ironed. While Puritan’s spinnaker was 
fluttering and lifting all the time, Genesta’s was towing her like a 
huge balloon. 

The wind eased a trifle to the north, which made the course a try- 
ing one for Puritan; but it soon came back again, blowing with about 
the same force as at the start, and with the water still smooth. 
Steadily the Genesta forged ahead and was now leading perceptibly. 
The motions of the boats were very even, neither see-sawing any. 

At 12:40 several of Puritan’s crew were sent aloft, and at 12:52 her 
topsail came down. At 12:44 Genesta started her topsail sheet, but it 
was 12:50 before the sail was on deck. By 12:52:30,the sprit topsail 
was up and drawing in place of the club. 

Both boats were now nearing the mark. Out to leeward was the 
float with a red ball above a red flag, the tug lying near, with the big 
steamers and steam — waiting for the turn. : 

Genesta came for the buoy with a good lead, at least 144 mile. At 
1:02:00 the spinnaker came in and the pole was stowed on deck. Now 
all hands on the mainsheet. ‘‘Haul away handsomely,” and in comes 
the boom, going over at 1:05:30, Now she heels until the copper 
shows on her bilge. and with a beautiful sweep she is around the 
buoy, closely shaving it, and then she lays off on starboard tack for 
the first leg of the long way home. The whole maneuver was 
beautifully done, the distance being calculated with the utmost 
nicety, and from the time her spinnaker halliards were started until 
she was down to work again, with all hands under the windward rail 
save Carter, erect at the stick, othing could have been bettered. 

Puritan had taken in topsail and spinnaker some distance above the 
mark, rurning down under lower sails only, which cost her a lit le 
time. It was not necessary for her to jibe as her boom was already 
to port. At 1:07:30 she hauled in her mainsheet and started in 
Genesta’s wake. 

The times at the turn were: 

Serre DO 0 OD oc ceivecent assests 1 07 36 

Here was something that must astonish all. Down wind, in smooth 
water, with a strong breeze, the narrow boat had beaten the wide 
one Imin. 21sec. No great amount, truly, in boats of the same length; 
but it was expected by ail that the result would be greatly the other 
way. Here easy form and small beam had carried 150 tons displace- 
ment quicker and with less sail than beam and shoal draft had car- 
ried 105 tons, the odds being in favor of the wide boat with board up. 

Somehow, when once around, it was seen that the wind had fresh- 
ened greatly, and when fairly butting into it there was quite a re- 
spectable sea coming up, The tide was going to leeward, cutting the 
boats back, but with this wind it made little difference. Here at last 
was the weather that all had been looking for, a lower sail breeze, a 
tumble of a sea, and a match at windjamming. The opportunity 
had arrived. 

The chance for the wished-for trial has been made, and one side 
nas won. Why and how must be left to a later date to consider. Now 
time allows us to deal only with the actual facts of the race. 

Both were now settled to their work, lee rails down, sheets hard- 
ened, booms to port, crew under weather rail. Genesta still carried 
her sprit topsail over lower sails, while Puritan’s upper stick was 
bare of canvas. 

The course lay in toward the Jersey beach, 25 miles away. Genesta 
was well ahead, Puritan in her wake, and it was very interesting to 
compare them. . 

From the first there was a gain in footing on the part of Puritan. 
She seemed, and as events proved, she did go through the water 
more rapidly. 

In pointing the difference was also in Puritan’s favor, as she looked 
up closer, but Genesta held on much better than in light weather. In 
the previous sailing, while they were a ually, Genesta seemed 
to slide to leeward; but even though she heeled more on this occa- 
sion, she held to windward much better. 

The rougher water had little apparent effect on either as yet. As 
the seas struck the weather bow of the judges’ tug, they sent a good 
shower of spray over the forward deck, but the yachts went along 
easily to all appearances. Puritan seemed to rise and fall a little 
more than Genesta, whose motion was very slight. 

At 1:23 Puritan went on port tack and stood in toward the Lon, 
Isiand shore, Genesta at once after her. The latter still held a goo 
place to windward, but Puritan had already made up much of the 
distance between them. 

At 1:26 Puritan housed her topmast, for the wind was stil’ rising, 
and the sea was heavier as they ran into it. Genesta started to shift 
topsails at 1:35, lowering her sprit topsail, which she had carried thus 
far, and at 1:41 sheeting home a jibheader. It is doubtful whether 
this sail aided her much, as it was shaking nearly all the way in, and 
she would probably have done better with topmast housed. 

Puritan was still gaining in tne footing more rapidly than to wind- 
ward, though even here the gain was all on her side. They held the 
leg in to the Long Island shore, the wind coming harder all the time, 
while the seas that at first had been only spray over the tug’s bitts, 
were at 1:30 coming in heavy showers over the forward deck, and at 
2 P. M. they were throwing spray to the top of the smokestack and a 
drenching mass of water soaked the lookers on who stood outside 
the pilot house on the upper deck. 

Genesta was now going steadier, while Puritan toed and heeled to 
the seas, which came over the weather bows of both. At 1:45:00 the 
Highlands loomed up on the port bow of the tug. 

At 2:15 Genesta went on starboard tack, and Puritan followed at 
once. The course was now W.N. W., on which they could weather 
the lightship, and Genesta’s chances looked beiter. 

Puritan had stood on further than necessary, as it afterward 
= At 2:45:00 she looked to be nearly a mile to windward with 

enesta about abeam. 
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The excitement increased on all of the following steamers, as it was 
seen that the finish must be very close. As they were now, Puritan 
stood the better chance, but any error or accident would change the 
result. When within four miles of the finish the sea was much 
lighter, and Puritan’s speed increased in proportion. 

At 3:36:00 she eased off, now being dead to windward of Genesta, 
coming down on the latter and dropping literally on top of her, less 
than two lengths on her weather bow. 

At 3:46 Genesta made a bold luff for Puritan’s weather quarter, but 
dropped off again, only to try it again a moment later. tan met 
her each time, and Genesta was obliged to fall into her wake. 

Now came a beautiful sight, a luffing match between the two flyers, 
Genesta working sharply out, taking a place on Puritan’s weather 
am, and holding it for a short time, but finally dropping astern 
again. 

Steadily now the wide boat gained the smoother water favoring 
her. The line was but a short distance away. The Luckenbach 
lay a short distance from the lightship, with a fleet in attendance, 
and at 4:09:15 the whistles greeted her as she went across, winning 
the fifth series of races for the America’s Cup. 

Only 1m. 24s. behind her came Genesta, a wonderfully small mar- 

in for such a race of 50 miles. Tne times were: 

WU. 5.3. <es'sccsecow psen COR TP TROOOR. o sccccieccncseceadd 4 10 39 

This is a difference on the windward work of 3m. 30s. in favor of 
Puritan, while the difference in time over the entire course is 2m. 9s., 
which the allowance reduces to Im. 383. 

The following were the times: 

Start. Turn. Finish. Ela . Corrected. 
Puritan «206.605 110601 10736 40915 50814 50314 
Genesta........... 110516 105309 41039 50523 5 04 52 

The Puritan thus wins by 1m. 38s. 

The great race has been won and lost, but the outcome, though dis 
appointing to many, has many features that must be pleasing to all 
yachtsmep. First of all the races from the first challenge to the ending 
yesterday have been conducted in a fair and sportsmanlike manner, 
creditable to both sides. Sir Richard Sutton by his conduct and 
Genesta by her sailing have done much to change public opinion here 
in regard to English yachts and yachtsmen, and at the finish yester- 
day the bulk of the cheering was for Genesta. 

Boston has every reason to feel proud both of the spirit that led to 
the building of Puritan and of the brains and skill that have placed 
her first among American yachts. Such a victory is in itself a great 
reward for her designer, but Mr. Burgess may well congratulate him- 
self that he has not only built the first compromise boat that has 
proved fast but that his boat will take a place second only to America 
as being the first of a new and better type. 

The entire series of races have been most interesting, and many 
ideas and theories have not stood the test. Even the oldest and wisest 
have been astonished; facts have been brought out and theories 
enunciated which will afford ample material for study, both here and 
abroad, for a long time to come. 





The following bulletins give the progress of the race through the 


ay: 

9:55 A. M.—Wind is now settling in the southwest, and increasing. 
The yachts are now nearing the lightship and the Luckenbach is 
now in the Swash Channel, steaming out. Prospects for a race are 


good. 

10:10 A. M.—The wind is now blowing 14 miles per hour. The 
judges’ boat is passing out to the lightship, where the yachts are 
already waiting. 

11 A. M.—The preparatory signal has just been given. Wind west, 
14 miles per hour; sea smooth. 

11:05 A. M.—The wind is increasing, and is now blowing 15 miles an 
hour from the northwest. The start was made from the Scotland 
lightship, the yachts heading east-southeast. 

a a Genesta crossed the starting line at 11:05:16, the Puritan 
at 11:06:01. 
11:13 A. M.—The Puritan is gaining on the Genesta. 
11:25 A. M.—The yachts are now off the Sandy Hook lightship. 
Their positions remain about the same as at the start. The wind is 
blowing sixteen miles an hour from the west to northwest. The 
weather is clear. 
11:40 A. M.—The yachts seem to be in the same position. The 
Genesta leads a littie. 
11:46 A. M.—The Genesta is leading the Puritan somewhat now. 
At noon the wind was blowing 24 miles an hour from W.N.W., and 
the weather was fair. The Genesta has jibed over and set up her 
spinnaker on the other side. : 
12:15 P. M.—The hulls of both yachts are now out of sight. It is 
therefore impossible at this point to tell which has the lead, but the 
— is that the Genesta is ahead. The tide is now against both 
yachts. 
The yachts have now covered about 14 miles of the outward run, 
and keep well apart with the Genesta stillin the lead. The wind is 
northwest. Weather cloudy. 
At 12:35 o’clock the Genesta has jibed over on the port side. The 
wind is blowing west-northwest, at 24 miles an hour. The boats 
are getting a thirty-mile-an-hour breeze. Half of the outward course 
has been sailed. 
The Genesta turned the stakeboat at 1:05:30; the Puritan at 1:07:36. 
HIGHLanDs, 1:12 P. M.—The Puritan has had her topsails down for 
some time. The reason is not known. 
1:30 P. M.—Both yachts have gone about on the port tack, standing 
— The Puritan has no topsail set yet. Wind 25 miles per 

our. 
1:50 P. M.—The Puritan leads the Genesta. 
2:15 P. M.—Both yachts still on port tack standing northeast. Puri- 
tan about 1 mile ahead. 
SanDy Hook, 2:25.—Both yachts have gone on starboard tack, th 
Puritan is ahead and has not yet set her topsail. 
2:48 P. M.—Wind thirty-seven miles an hour. Au unknown cutter 
yacht has lost her bowsprit and is signaling for a tug. 
2:48 P. M.—Both yachts east of Sandy Hook Lightship. The Puritan 
one mile to windward. 
3:05 P. M.—The Genesta has every sail set, but for reasons unknown 
the Puritan fails to set her topsail. The crew on the latter appear to 
~ ee = ae efforts to that 

e . M.—The yachts are now on the last tack and are about even. 
Wind 29 miles N.N.W. 
3:20 P. M.—Both yachts are now about two miles northeast of Sandy 
Hook Lightship. It is impossible to tell which is ahead, but the 
Puritan is to windward. 
3:22 P. M.—Both yachts are now standing in from eastward, about 
eight miles out. They are on the wind, two miles apart, the Puritan 
to nor. hward and leading apparently. The Genesta carries small 
topsail. The Puritan under lower sails only; blowing stiff; race will 
finish in less than an hour. 
4:10 P. M.—The Puritan wins, crossing winning line at 4:09:00, the 
Genesta at 4:10:15. 


NEW YORK Y. C.—The races for the Bennett and Douglass cups, 
over the triangular course, from Sandy Hook lightship, will be ane 
to-morrow, Sept. 18. 
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HOMEOPATHIC 


Veterinary Specifics 


Cure Diseases of 


Horses, Cattle, Sheep 
DOGS, HOGS, POULTRY, 


In use for over 20 years by Farmers, 
Stockbreeders, Horse R. R., dc. 


Used by U. S. Government. 


4-7 STABLE CHART <@@ 
Mounted on Rollers & Book Mailed Free. 


Humphreys’ Med. Co., 109 Fulton St., N. ¥. 











Humphreys’ Homeopathic 


Specific No.28 


use ‘Debility. Vi successful remedy for 
Nervous Debility, Vital Weakness, 
Prostration, from“ over-work or other causes. 

1 per or 5 vialsand large vial powder, for $5. 
gota sr. 4 ey Season) cof 
Con 10d Wultom St, Now vorke 








any other makers, the rods are widely known to 
manner. 





Round Section Bamboo Rods. 


Having been the pioneers in the manufacture and introduction of Section Bamboo Rods, we have always 
taken great pride in securing and perfecting every improvement in order to maintain our position as the makers of 
the very best rods. Knowing not only theoretically, but also by long experience, that a properly made round rod 
is the only absolutely perfect rod, we have invariably refused, and still do refuse, to put our name on any but our 
“‘Best” round section rods. While our prices for these round rods are only a trifle more than the prices asked by 


be incomparably superior and guaranteed in the most liberal 


We have just finished and put on the market a new caliber round rod, 10 feet long, and weighing with the solid 
: reel seat only 7 ounces. This rod has stood the most severe tests, and found capable of killing the largest black 
bass. The many expert anglers who have handled this rod pronounce it the best balanced and most perfect rod in the market. 


ABBEY & IMBRIE, 
{8 Vesey Street (Fourth door from Astor House), New York City. 
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SMALL YACHTS. 


Their Design and Construction, Exemplified by the 
Ruling Types of Modern Practice. 


By Cc. FP. RUN HARDT. 


Tue Forest AND STREAM PouBLisHinc Company takes pleasure in announcing the immediate publication of a magnificent folio volume, bearing the above title. This book is 
intended to cover the field of Small Yachts, with special regard to their design, construction, equipment and keep. The opening chapters are devoted to a consideration of the model 
and the draft, their relations to one another, and the purposes which they subserve. Full directions are given for producing the plans of a yacht with reference to the chief points in 
design, and the method of taking off the lines of a boat already built is likewise described in detail. 

All elements entering into design, such as Resistance, Stability, Balance of Rig, Handiness, Displacement, etc , are dealt with in separate chapters. The rules necessary for the 
mathematica] computations, and a review of theory and practice close the first division of the book. 

The second portion comprises the description of the Plates, covering the whole range of type in small yachts, from the shoal catboat and American centerboard sloop to examples 
of the narrowest and deepest British cutter yet built. These yachts have their lines, build and fittings depicted in the Plates, which are drawn to scale. With their aid and the specifi- 
cations presented, the reader is placed in possession of accurate information concerning the mould, accommodations, rig and characteristics of all styles of yachts which have received 
favorable recognition. Sporting boats, combination row and sailboats, and various examples of special form are introduced. 

The third division offers a comprehensive review of single-hand sailing, to which small yachts are especially adapted. Directions are given as a guide in selection of type and sail 
plan,and subsequent equipment and proper management. 

The iron work of yachts, their gear, yawls, stearing apparatus, boat building and much other closely related matter is entered upon. The new International Rules of the Road, 
Signal Service, and a bibliography appear in the Appendix. 

The work is profusely and handsomely illustrated witb numerous illustrations inserted in the text; and there are sixty-three plates as follows: 


LIST OF PLATHES. 











I. The Sloop Yacht Schemer. XVII. Light Draft Cutter Mignonette. XXXIII. Windward—Accommodation Plan | XLVIIL The Cutter Mamie. 
II. The Nuckel. XVIII. Mignonette—Sail Plan. XXXIV. The Windward—Sail Plan. XLIX. The Mamie—Midship Section. 
III. The Windward. XIX. Single-Hand Cruiser. XXXV. The Cruising Yaw! Aneto. L. The Mamie—Sail Plan. 
IV. A Newport Catboat—Portable Catboat. XX. Light Draft Cutter Carmita. XXXVI. The Single-Hand Yaw] Deuce. LI. Six-Beam Cutter. 
V. An Eastern Catboat. XXI. The Dart. XXXVII. Deuce—Sail Plan and Construction LII. Six-Beam Cutter—Sail Plan. 
VI. Keel Catboat Caprice. XXII. The Boston Sloop Neva. XXXVIII. The Cutter Petrel. LIII. The Cutter Surf. 
VII. Caprice—Sail Plan. XXIII. The Boston Sloop Nyssa. XXXIX. The Petrel—-Sail Plan. LIV. The Cutter Surf—Sail Plan. 
VIII. Keel Catboat Dodge. XXIV. Keel Sloop Columbine. XL. The Cutter Merlin. LV. The Cutter Surf—Midship Section. 
IX. Catboat Dodge—Sail Plan, XXV. Columbine—Sail Plan. XLI. The Merlin—Sail Plan. LVI. The Cutter Surf—Cabin Plans, 
X. Open Boat Cruiser. XXVI. The Keel Sloop Alice. XLII. The Cutter Rajah. LVII. The Cutter Spankadillo. 
XI. The Cruiser—Sail Plan. XXVII. The Gannet. XLIII. The Cutter Yolande. LVIII. The Cutter Madge. 
XII. Open Boat Trident. XXVIII. A Compromise Sloop. XLIV. Yolande—Cabin and Deck Plans. LIX. The Madge—Ironwork. 
XIII. A Skipjack. XXIX. The Itchen Cutter Daisy. XLV. A Single-Hand Yawl. LX. The Schooner Gaetina. 
XIV. The Centerboard Sloop Gieam. XXX. Daisy—Sail Plan. XLVI. Single-Hand Yawl—Cabin and LXI. The Nonpareil Sharpie. 
XV. Gleam—Sail Plan. XXXI. The Cutter Vayu. Deck Plans, LXII. The Cynthia. 
XVI. The Centerboard Sloop Midge. XXXII. The Cruising Yaw] Windward. XLVII. S. H. Yawl—Rig and Construction. LXIII. The Cruising Sneakbox. 





A folio volume (size of page 144x123 inches), printed on paper specially manufactured for it, and with great beauty of execution and finish in every detail, making a volume 
vastly superior to any other work of the kind ever published. Pages 370, with 136 plate pages additional, or a total of more than 500. 


Ready Sept. 22. Price, postpaid, $'7.00. 
TROUT SAS. EB. MA RSTEFRS, 


55 COURT STREET, BROOKLYN. DEALER N 


AND Eine Fishing Tackle. 


First Quality Goods at Lower Prices than any other House in America. 


By i A C K 3 A S S Brass Multiplying Reels with Balance Handles. first quality and fine finish, 75ft., $1.00; 120ft , $1.25; 180ft., $1.50: 240ft., $1.75; 3°Oft., $2.00: 450ft., $2.25; 
600ft., $2.50. Any of the above Reels with Drags, 25 cts. extra; nickel plated. 50 cts. extra. Brass Click Reels, z0yds., 50 cts.; 30yds., 75 cts.: 60yds., $1.00; 

nickel plated, 50 cts. extra. Marster’s Celebrated Hooks Snelled on Gut, Limerick, Kirby Limerick, Sproat, Carlisle, Chestertown, O’Shaughnessy, Kinsey, 

Aberdeen, Sneak Bent, and all other hooks. Single gut, 12 cts. per doz.; double, 20 cts. per doz.; treble, 30 cts. per doz. Put up one-half dozen in a package. 

Single Gut Trout and Black Bass Leaders, lyd., 5cts.; 2yds. 10cts.; 8yds.,15cts. Double Twisted Leaders. 3 length, 5cts.; treble twisted,3 length, 10e. ‘Prout 

Flies, 60 cts. perdoz. Black Bass Flies, $1.00 per doz. Trout and Black Bass Bait Rods, 9ft. long, $1.25 to $5.00. Trout and Black Bars Fly Rods, 10ft. long, 


2 s 
$1.50 to $10.00. Also forty-eight different styles of rods for all kinds of fishing. Samples of hooks, leaders, etc., sent by mail on receipt of price in 
money or stamp. SEND STAMP FOR CATALOGUE. THE MANUFACTURE OF SNELLED HOUKS AND LEADERS A SPECIALTY, 
Established 20 Years. OPEN EVENINGS. J. F. MARSTERS. 55 Court Street. Brooklyn. 
A EE TE SS AAAS AOA NANTES: SPRL SR RG ar SSR 


y This cut represents our ‘‘Henshall’”’ Split Bamboo Bass Red, 
length, 8 feet 3 3-10 inches; weight 8 oz. -- This rod has extra tip, 

licht wood hand-grasp whipped with cane. Metal reel seat, or 

* e reel bands, as preferred. Hexagonal cap ferrules, with welt, no 


dowels, anti-friction tie guides. Three-ring tops, nickel plated 
Wii ipower 3 am = 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION | 
AT 





trimmings fastened on. These rods are a}l ready for use, with 
the exception of winding and varnishing, for $7.50. Tbis rod is 
made according to the dimensions given us by Dr. Henshall, and is 


‘ 
APPLETON & LITCHEIELD'S indorsed by him as a “Standard Henshall Rod.’’ Above rod 
’ a A NTE} with German silver trimmings, instead of nickel, $9.25. Send 


for catalogue of Trout and Bass Fly Rods, also Amateur and Rod 


304 Washington Sfreet, Makers’ Supplies, to 
T. H. CHUBB. Post Mills, Orange Co., Vt. 


BOSTON, MASS. ‘*Henshall’”’ Split Bamboo Bass Rod. 7 Mention this paper. 


SPORTSMEN'S WEAR. ae 


Corduroy, Canvas Horsehide, Dogskin, Sheep- 
skin, Mackintosh and Flannel Clothing 


Mf Full and Half Clamp, Polished 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION FOR SPORTSMEN. 


and. Nickeled............. 00 
® Full and Half Clamp, Blued.. 5 00 
f Strap. or Rink Skates. with os 
to 
Gun Cases, Cartridge Belts and Equip- 
ments of all kinds. 
CATALOGUE AND SAMPLES FREE. 


Wood Foot-boards........ 3! 
The usual discounts allowed 
GEO. BARNARD & CO., 
108 Madison Street, Chicago, [1l. 


Rinks and wholesale dealers. 
MANUFACTURED BY 

EASTERN AGENTs: A.G. SPALDING & BROS., 241 Broadway, N. Y. 

PHILADELPHIA AGENTS: E. K. TRYON, JR. & CO. 
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AND MOST 


Perfect Working 
YET PRODUCED. 






’ NEW YORK OFFIOE Hopkins’ Watch Tool Co., 


—WITH— WALTHAM, MASS. 


ALFORD & BERKELE COMPANY, 77% Chambers Street. 


FIXED AT LAST! 


We have arranged at last with all the American Shotgun and Rifle manufacturers worthy 
of notice to distribute their products at exactly factory prices. Purchasers can now order 
all their Rifles or Shotguns of whatever kind from us direct, instead of from various parties, 
and thus avoid both expense and delay. We are agents for the following: 

COLT’S FIRE ARMS CO., - Rifles, Shotguns and Revolvers. 
THE WINCHESTER ARMS CO., Rifles and Ammunition. 
FOR PROFIT AND PLEASURE. E. REMINGTON & SONS, . Rifles and Guns. 

The gun shown above is our NEW COMBINATION HARRINGTON § RICHARDSON, Guns and Revolvers. 
AIR GUN. This is the most complete arrangement ever| THE BACON ARMS CO., - Single Guns and Revolvers. 
offered. It combines, two Pieces in one (a perfect Rifle to| THE ATHACA GUN CO., - Breech-Loading Guns. 












shoot a regular .22-100 , and a superior Air Gun to 

shoot darts, slugs and shot). It can be instantly oan d from one arcu, and has a steel barrel| Z. C. SMITH, - - - Breech-Loading Guns. 
—. oe doeewd — heavy, and. conetrecies We - a to stand continuous service, mae J. STEVENS & CO., » - Rifles. 

manufac ured, an - mad 
galler or field. WE MANUFACTURE A FULL ASSOR? OF Aik GUNS SUITED TO MEET | THE MARLIN FIRE ARMS CO., Marlin and Ballard Rites. 
THE TASTES AND WANTS OF EVERY ONE. The quality of our goods has established them in all] FE WOS JAMES & CO., - . Shotguns. 
the principal markets of the world, and their superiority has induced the United States Navy to place 4 
them, with success, on their school ships. (Illustrated price lists sent upon application. Address Send Stamp for Catal ogue. 


H. M. Man - ¥., U.S. A. 
Nort. -"We sump our nate Paily on each un wemaie’’ Sena oreaeangue’s.? -  “* | ET, & D. FOLSOM, P. 0. Box 1,114, 15 Murray St., N.Y 
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“FOREST AND STREAM SERIES.” 


DEER HUNTING. | DOG TRAINING. | ANGLING TALKS. 


BY JUDGE JOHN DEAN CATON. 


BY and by it will be time to hunt antelope and deer. It is 

always time to read about them. Judge Caton’s book 
on the antelope, elk, deer, moose and caribou of America 
discusses in a readable way the life history of these animals 
and the methods of their capture. It is the work of an 
enthusiastic sportsman who has nad a wide experience and 
has devoted the leisure of years to studying these interesting 
game animals. The volume is very fully illustrated, and is a 
perfect storehouse of information and entertainment. The first 
edition was sold by the Boston publishers at $4. Price $2.50, 


WOODCRAFT. 


BY ‘“NESSMUK.” 


A COMPACT pocket handbook of condensed, boiled-down, 
concise, clear, comprehensive, sensible, practical camp 
umption. ‘‘Nessmuk” has been ‘tin the woods” in Michigan, 
New York, Pennsylvania, and South America, and this is a 
book for outers, wherever they kindle their camp-fire. The 
author believes in *‘smoothing it.” He has learned how; now 
he telis others. It is much easier to learn from ‘‘Nessmuk” 
than from Dame Experience. We should not be surprised if 
“Woodcraft” completely revolutionized the methods of camp- 
ing out. If you are going to the woods, read ‘‘Woodcraft” 
before you go. It may add to your trip a hundred fold. 
Price $1.00. 


BY 8. T. HAMMOND. 


| i E was a promising puppy, and when you turned him over 

to the breaker to be educated, you thought he was 
bound to make “‘the best dog in the world.” And you'll not 
soon ferget how disappointed and disgusted you were when 
the dog, the breaker and the big bill—all three turned up 
together, and you saw that the animal’s spirit was broken 
and it would take a steam calliope to make him mind. Now, 
this could not have happened if you had been wise enough to 
buy a copy of Hammond’s book, and in your odd leisure 
moments train the dog yourself instead of having him 
broken by some one else. e are selling edition after edition 
of this book, and it is revolutionizing the system of preparing 
dogs for work in the field. Price $1.00. 


SHORE BIRDS. 


PAMPHLET for those who “gun” along the shore. Tells 

of: I. Haunts and Habits—Where the bay birds live 

and what they do at home. II. Range and Migration—Where 

they go to breed and where to spend the winter. III. A 

Morning Without the Birds—An episode of shore shooting. 

IV. Nomenclature—A list of our American species of Limicole, 

with a description of each species. V. Localities—Where to 

goto shoot them. VI. Blinds and Decoys—How to shoot 

them after you have reached the grounds. 45 pp., paper. 
Price 15 cents. 


_—————L— es 


BY GEORGE DAWSON. 


8S a political writer of conceded power, Mr. Dawson 
wielded a trenchant pen; when he terned from the 
conflict of parties to the praise of the favorite pastime of 
“simple wise men,” his essays, limpid as the crystal streams, 
are aglow with the soft summer sunlight and melodious with 
the songs of birds. When angling was the theme, he wrote 
from a full heart and in closest sympathy with the scenes and 
pursuits described. These ‘‘Talks” are brimful of manly, 
wholesome sentiment; there is in them all not a particle of 
cant. Their sincerity and overflowing spirit at once win the 
reader, and he perforce shares the author’s enthusiasm. The 
effect is magical, like that of the mimic players in Xenophon’s 
Memorabilia: he who reads, if he be an angler, must go 
a-fishing; and if he be not, straightway then must he become 
one.—Kxtract from Publishers’ Preface. Cloth, price 50 cents. 


CANOE “AURORA.” 


BY DR. C. A. NEIDE. 


- CHARMINGLY written and always entertaining account 

of a canoe cruise from Lake George, New York, down 
the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers to the Gulf of Mexico, by the 
Secretary of the American Canoe Associaiion. To read the 
cruise of the ‘‘Aurora” is the next best thing to having made 
it; and the reading is decidedly more pleasant than would 
have been participation in some of the misadventures related. 
216 pp., cloth. Price $1.00. 


Any of the above books can be obtained in London of Davies & Co., 1 Finch Lane, Cornhill. 








PIEPER 


Nros. 5386, SS8S, SS9 and DIANA. 
There is Nothing Else in the World Like Them for the Money. 


Mr. W. K. Haynie, Chappell Hill, Texas, writes under the date of Aug. 21, 1885: 


“T have given the Pieper Diana gun you sent me a thorough trial, and I endorse it in the stron 
leading fine makes both English and American. I have broken glass balls at 87 yards, and kille 
down two deer, one with the right and other with the left barrel. 


For Sale by all First-Olass Dealers in Arms. 
SEND FOR PIEPER CATALOGUE TO 


all my friends.” 


IF YOUR DEALER HAS NONE, DON’T BUY TILL YOU INSPECT THE PIEPER. 


SCHOVERLING, DALY & GALES, Sole Agents. 


Wholesale Dealers in Guns and Gun Goods. 
84 & 86 CHAMBERS ST., NEW YORK. 


The NEW MARLIN .32 and .38 Rifles, 7lbs., kill twice as far as any other of same calibers. 


~_ language. Iam satisfied I have the best gun I ever shot, and I have used many of 
: ducks with No. 6 shot at 75 to 80 yards. It shoots buckshot equally well; I brought 
There is no possible shot the gun won’t make. The finish is equal to the shooting. { am recommending the Pieper to 


The DALY HAMMERLESS 


captured the Illinois Diamond Badge again this year. 


‘The 






This gun has met with an unprecedented success since its introduction, far exceeding 
all expectations. For several months the manufacturers could not supply one-quarter the 
demand It meets the call for a target rifle, made with the same care as the finest finish, 
at a medium price, and has demonstrated that a .32-caliber with proper a of 

Two-thirds of all 
rifles in use in this country are Ballards, showing that they are 


powder and lead, is sufficient for 200 or 300-yard work. 


recognized as the leader. 


» No. 8.—Half 0 on Barrel, Pistol Grip Stock, Cheek Piece, Nickeled, Off-Hand Butt Plate, Double Set Triggers, Graduated Peep and 
Prices ® I PO MIIE  soisssneccesnewsustaacanaveich sp wep ebicn usin sun aa bdoes@uks see ktereaace eaeecne se asegeasaees $37 50 
ie ain ce RE ae I I soo 559 sonnet n'ncce anx550sn.ss5dne comes calby ose neaWins4s sdanies oeienasnmeWepuleaauniouee sees se coke seeuesvasaioes 


Globe Sights, 9lbs., 


“TW NION EFIXI.I.°° 


target 


Can be furnished with Vernier’s Mid-Range and Wind Gauge Front Sights for $6.50 extra. 


pie gla cia 








Ballard. Harrison's Celebrated Fish Hooks, 


ND FOR WHICH WE USE THE FOLLOWING: 


Registered @-43 oe a ~~, 


Spring STeeEL— 


Sprine STEEL— 
Treble Hooks, brazed 


Dublin Limerick. 


Forged do. and tapered or eyed. 
Needle Eyed do. Double Dublin Fly 
Knobbed_ do. 


Hooks. 
Peculiar Eyed do. Hollow Point, Limerick 


O’Shaughnessy do. of all styles, 

Carlisle KirbyorRound Cork Sha; do. 
American Trout. Kinsey do. 
Chestertown. Sproat do. 

Reaeh Hooks. Aberdeen. . 

Kendal Sneck Hook, New York Bass Hooks. 


round or Kirby bend. irginia. 
33 00 Black Fish Hooks. 
ive Bait Hooks. Kirby and Shepherd’s Crook Eel 
Hooks. Kirby and Round Bent Sea Hooks, 
tinned or blued, etc., etc. 
Manufacturers also of Gut Leaders, Hooks to Gut. 
All kinds of Artificial Flies and Baits. Brass and 
Steel Swivels and Fishing Tackle of over descrip- 
tion for home and export. Importers of Silk Worm 
Gut. Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers, 


R. HARRISON, PoEaae & 0O., 


EVERLASTING SHELLS, 32-40, 6cts. Each. EVER! ASTING SHELLS, 38-55, 7cts. Each. Metropolitan Works, itch, England. 
Grooved Bullets, 32-caliber, = I per 1000, “Ss Grooved Bullets, 38-caliber, = grains Piashinabnens ic wacemeeen per 1000, ee Wholesale Only. Established 1803, 
Patched“ ee P aecmenvesiinnnss | ae Patched  ‘* 2 eg rgauatanss anon - 11.00 EDWARD A. MULLER, 
Cartridges loaded with 165 grain grooved bullets, .32-cal.......per 1000, $27.00 Cartridges loaded with 255-grain grooved bullets, .88-cal...... .per 1000, $33.00 | JE@ yy pe Dresser ° 


Reloading Tools, $5.00 per set. 
The New Marlin Rifles, .32 and .38-calibers, are meeting with greet favor. Twice the aot of any other Magazine Rifles of same calibers, 
A MS é Conn. FORS LINED FOR RUGS, ROBES, ETC. 


RLIN FIRE A 


O., New Haven, 





hy 





water. 


A lotion for the prevention and cure of Insect Bites, Sun- 
burn, Chapped Hands and Face. 


; Sprains, Rheumatism and Neuralgia. It is beneficial to the skin, is 
colorless and cleanly, and washer off on application of soap and 
PRICE, 50 CENTS PER BOTTLE. 


THOS. JENNESS & SON, Proprietors, 
12 WEST MARKET SQUARE, 
Sold by Druggists and Dealers in Sporting Goods. 


BANGOR, ME, | "ules. 


Lake st. & Wabash ave., Chicago. 





book is enhanced by the many ornamental vignettes. Pages 


= , Building.” Price, tpaid, $1.00, 
JOHN P. LOVELL’S SONS, 76 Washington st., Boston. B 
Agents:} JOS. C. GRUBB & CO., 712 Market st.. Philadelphia. NEW YORK: Fouzst axp STREAM PUBLISHING Co., 89 Park Row. 
* (HIBBARD, SPENCER, BARTLETT & CO 


CANOE HANDLING. 


By C. B. VAUX (“DOT’”’). 


; A complete manual for the management of a canoe. The author begins at the very 
An efficacious remedy (when used as a Liniment) for Burns, Cuts, | peginning, describes and explains the rudiments in the simplest and plainest way possible. 
Everything is made intelligible for beginners; and besides this A B C teaching there are so 
many hints and wrinkles that the oldest canoeist afloat will find pleasure and profit in the 
study of these. The book is complete and concise—no useless duffle between its covers. The 
subjects treated are the choice of a canoe, i 

The text is further elucidated by numerous practical Sanne, and the beauty of the 


paddling, sailing, care of the canoe, recipes and 
uniform with ‘Canoe 


. § Davies & Co., 1 Finch Lane, Cornhill. 
LONDON: i Norrie & WILson, 156 Minories, E. C. 
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A. ALLEN’S SPECIALTIES. 





ANGLING. 

































ST IO va ccdce, secesésous sdennsenee 
Superior Fishing, or the Striped Bass, Trout, 
te 


a 


es adedadcenddcceccdncsducncketededsacusides 
Mi. <cesqueuaudeabceerdatesaaueseaumes 
The Game Fish of the Northern States and 
TRIE PPOCINGES 6 ooo cccccedocscces co ous 
Trout Culture, Slack... ............ oes 
Trout Fishing, Rapid Streams, Cutiliffe. . js 
e fac simile of first edition...... 






MONMOUTH, ILL. American Angler's Book, Norris & oe 
ALLEN’S DUCK CALL—Improved, Nickel Plated; the most natural-toned, easiest-blowing, —— 8 Note Book... 50 
smailest and only Metal Duck Call ever invented and the only one that perfectly imitates the wild duck. aan line peemewaetcoe ass 50 
Sent by mail on receipt of $1. nation pay, 7 50 
ALLEN’S BOW-FACING O 1RS—Can be attached to any boat in five minutes, shipped | CUS) NE: A008 ve 'in England 1 25 
instantly in the roughest water; work much easier than the common oar. In duck shooting they are | PURINE tioning. Henshall ~ a 
invaluable; you see the bird the instant it leaves the water. Sent by express on receipt of $8. B siti h maa iin Flies te ceeccccccccccecs 2 00 
ALLEN’S SHELL SWAGE- Wil! reduce brass shells to their original sizefo one-half minute, Car oC cere, Pale oo sete e eet e eee ee eeeeeeeeeees aa 
making them - io and solid as when new. On ordering mention gauge wanted. Sent by express eechateieanod Fa stent teen ee eeee ee eeeeenens 2 00 
for $1; by mail $1.30. « ate wate t eee tesa cane ecerereeeees 2 

ALLEN'S DECOY DUCK FRAME -Is a simple device for holding the dead duck in a eg eT yon taal ee 1s 
natural position in the water. Price $4 per doz. SEND FUR CATALOGUE FREE. Fishing, Gage ee Me 50 
Fishing in American Waters, Scott, illus.. ... 2 50 
THE ITHACA GUN 2 ee i 
8 oe war ~~ fy, oe Gedubedaasuadedues : = 

Fly z in ne Riis ccasgcovensaesee 
BEST ENGLISH Fly Rod d Fly Tackle, Wells 2 50 

iy s and Fly Tackle, Wells.............+- 

TWIST BARRELS DAMASCUS STEEL BARRELS, Frank Forester’s Fish and Fishing........... 2 50 
. : Frank Forester’s Fishing with Hook and Line 25 
$ 50 to $200 PUMA AE FONSIE, 665. cc nenccvcrcncesecesee 1 00 
, Fresh and Salt Water Aquarium............... 50 
Modern Practical Angler, Pennell............. 2 00 
Practical Trout Culture.............6. ceeeeee 1 00 
PYGGUIGRL FRGEIIOR.. 6506s ccccccesocesces - 420 
Primos 1 Go a-Fisbing.... ... .---cccccccvcces 2 50 
Rod and Line in Colorado Waters...........-.. : = 
00 
50 
00 
00 
50 
v5) 


Com me 20 


Walton, Izaa 





BIRDS. 

BAKE R’s American Bird ‘Fancier............... ssesssees 
Baird’s Birds of North America..............++ 30 
. Bechstein’s Chamber and Cage Birds.......... 2 

atest an est Invention | paeapberesamammantaaas 
™ BO HOMIE vn ve cccsectccuses pececcceecceccees 1 
; Birds of Eastern North America.............. 18 
Strongest, simplest and best balanced gun made. All have Top Lever, Low Hammers, Rebounding | Birds of Eastern Pennsylvania. ............... 4 
Locks, Interchangeable Parts, Extension Rib, Self-Fastening Compensating Fore End, Rubber Butt Plate, | Birds of the Northwest. ............... 3 4 7 


Birds and Their Haunts.... ....... 2 
Cage and Singing Birds, Adams... 
Coues’ Check List, paper........... 
Coues’ Field Ornithology........ Pe a 
Coues’ Key to North American Birds...... ... 
Game Water Birds of the Atlanti 

OIE bn vi ceccnscones sue 
Holden’s Book of Birds, pa.. 
Minot’s Land and Game Birds 
Native Song Birds.,.......... 
Naturalists’ Guide, Maynard. eae 
Natural a Ge EE adecveccacendasdacase 
Notes on Cage Birds, Green..........-..s-..4-- 
Samuel's Birds of New Engiand.......... .... 
GRIN ai ovncccecser a aasegaecasaas accuses 
Water Birds of N. A., by Baird, Brewer and 

Ridgway, plain edition, 2 vols., $12 each; 

hea colored edition, 2 vols., each,.......... 30 00 
Wood’s Natural History ot Birds.............. 6 00 


BOATING AND YACHTING: 


A Canoe Trip, or a Lark on the Water........ 
Around the World in the Yacht Sunbeam ‘ 
Boat Racing, Brickwood.... ........... < 
Boating Trips on New England Rivers. 
Canoe and Boat Building for Amateurs, 


and the shooting qualities tnat made the Baker Gun a great success. Send for Circulars. 


ITHACA GUN CO., Ithaca, N. Y. 


UPTHEGROVE 
& & McLELLAN, 


MANUFACTURERS 


Shooting and Fishing Suits, 


Ot Waterprooted Duck, Dead Grass Color, Irish 
Fustian and Imported Corduroy. 
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ASSORTED COLORS. 











CO errr aaas 1 
Canoe and Camp Cookery, by ‘‘Seneca”’. 1 
Unequaled in Convenience, Style er Workmanship. Canoe Handling, PF CO iecacacessedes 1 
Canoeing is Kanuckia. ...... ; 
Canoe and Camera....... ...- -..-- 

THIS Canoe, Voyage of the Paper. Bishop’s. . waa 
+ a 1s our Skeleton Coat or Game Bag. Weighs but 15 ounces. Cruises in Small es eiatdvavadnuedudewe : 

Write for our new Catalogue Can be worn over or under an ordinary coat. Has seven Donaldson's Steam Machinery  ....-++++++- 
and Samples to Four Months in a Sneakbox, Bishop..... ..... 1 
eee pockets and game pockets. It is of strong material, Frazar’s Practical Boat Sailing................ 1 
Upthegrove & MeLellan dead grass color, and will hold the game of a successful Model Yachts and Boats, Grosvenor........... 
y day without losing a hair or feather. We will mail it to oe Selling, Biaaes: cosreservens = 
Valparaiso, Indiana. you, postage paid, for $2.00. Send breast measure. Practical Boat Building, Kemp............... i 
1 


The America’s Cup, paper, 50c.; cloth........ 
The Cano Aurora, by Dr. C. A. Neid6......... 










The Sailing Boat .:..........00. cocccccsscccee 
Vacation Cruiging, Rothrick...............++++ 1 
Yachts and Boat Sailing, Kemp..............- 10 
= Yacht Designing, Kemp...............sseeeees 25 
- This boot will give pate a for shove work CAMPING AND TRAPPING. 
an any covering yet invented for the feet. ouble uppers, 2 
water-tight tongue at instep, snug adjustment at top, givin > en aaaesavensioees 1 > 
symmetrical application to conformation of foot, ankle an Three in Norway, or Rifle, Rod and Gun in 
calf, and contributing thorough comfort, protection and Wa aoc cxsicace nesecanss' wesnexes 
warmth. Will not chafe the heel or ankle. The seams are Camps in the Rockies, Grohman.............. 1% 
rubber cemented before being stitched; the tongue is thor- Camp Life in the Wilderness.................. 30 
oughly waterproofed; bottoms put on with welt and hand pea Py a orien, Dengeee. 13 
sewed; no screw-nails used as in the cheap imitations. Thorougr Geeaae acca Traypes, Gineon......... 1 00 
work and fit guaranteed. Hints on Camping............ Dees araa oe Gace 
Manufacturers of Leather and Canvas Sportsmen’s Goods Oe ee er Recattecesnesocsevere jo 
2 ; ; tand Trap, Batty’s............00- 150 
and all kinds of Shooting Clothing. Hunter and ‘Trapper, Thrasher. ..01.20002.7" 
Rustlings in the I sc ccndeccnnesseas.vees 1 00 
YERRINGTON & QUIMBY, “cen toaster HOSE 
American rs an 0' Orses..... 
TH OMSON & Ss ONS ees a ee < Horsemanship = 3 = 
ce’s WER atkenciece ckvaden a é 
901 ® 9 Dadd’s American Reformed Horse Book, 8vo. 3 59 
’s ern Horse Doctor, Mirbscdecees 
roadway (P. O. Box 1016), NEW YORK. TINGE TONES OEE Fo. ccs cnrcaccvengcoccaas 1 2% 
Horseback Riding, Durant..................... 13 
2 2 Horses and Hounds..............ccscceceessees 80 
eware 0O mitations Hiesens, Famous Assertene Baee.....--+.-.... % 
orses, ous American Trotting........... 
As there is no genuine Thomson & Sons’ beots made except by Horses, Famous, of America......... stones 15 
us, and having T. & S.’s trade mark stamped on bottom of sole. ~ Vee eeeeceeeeseceeeenes oe 1 = 
MUA! OL UNC TLOPSC, . 2... ce cece cccceseceveses 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. Mayhew’s Horse Doctor..............cssssee0e 3 00 
Mayhew’s Horse Management................. 3 00 
McClure’s Stable Guide.............,.00.6 sees 1 00 
Canoe and G oo FOROS BAGO TRIE ono ncs cccccccecvccaccese 50 
aiInp er Vy: FEN BR ic os ccicecascccccesececseve 20 
B “SENECA.” Eins eee kin nonaee : ~- 
: v E ie ement, Meyrick... ..........+-++ 
A practical cook book for canoeists, Corinthian sailors and outers: Practical hecause nes ee tee Boao 2 Cxecon..- 8vo 2a 
; ae , , ee , ; 7 Stonehenge , Eng . 
the author gives explicit and intelligible directions for preparing such dishes as he has him- | Stonehenge on the Horse, American edition, 
self actually tested in camp and ona cruise. This is just where the recipes differ from the | 12m0........ ....-.0esseeeceeenerscesseceres - 200 
absurdly impracticable dishes given in some so-called camp cookery books. The cooking | The Book of the Horse..............+++++++0++ 12 50 
outfit is described, and numerous hints on camp economy add to the value of the work. | The Saddle Horse.......-...........-..es0+++ - 10 
Cloth, 96 Pages Price $1.00. wa ne . aoe seececcccescoess 3 S 
W YORK: Forest anD STREAM PUBLISHING Co., 39 Park Row. wanaes —_ Trotting Register, 2 vols. 20 00 
LONDON: { Daviss & Co., 1 Finch Lane, Cornhill. Woodruff’ Horses of America....... 2 50 
* | Nore & WILson, 156 Minories, E. C, Foumpeneen teller. covcesc-» SO 


159 
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The Forest and Stream Publishing Co. will send post paid any book 
published on receipt ot publisher’s price. 


Sportsman’s Library. 


Kaist of Sportsman’s Books 
We will forward any of these Books by matl, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


No books sent unless money accompanies the order. 


POSITIVELY NO BOOKS EXCHANGED. 


HUNTING—SHOOTING. 

Across Country Wanderer...................-. 
American Sportsman, The, Lewis............. 
Breech Loader, Modern, Gloan, illustrated... 
Crack shot (The Rifle), ‘“‘Barber,”’ illustrated. 
Dead Shot (The Gun), illustrated ............. 
Field, Cover and Trap Shooting...... .... 
Frank Forester’s Sporting Scenes and Charac- 

RR ee Wg Co ctcccducdescncuneaaeuns 
Frank Forester’s Manual for Young Sportsmen 
Frank Forester’s Fugitive S. Sketches, paper 
How I Became a Crack Shot, Farrow......... 
How I Became a Sportsman............ .....- 
Hunting, Shooting and Fishing..... .......... 
Hunting and Hunters of all Nations, Frost... 
Hurlingham Gun Club Rules,.................+ 
Instructions in Rifle Firing ................... 
Nimrod in the North, Schwatka....... .... .. 
Rifle Practica, WIMARES. ......cccccccvccvccesec 
Rod and Gun in California,...................+ 
MINN 4a sd agaskensceyvadeentqdadsadeudauddd 
ON Eons ccaccctacnciedadecadin j 
Shooting on the Wing................s.seee- . 
Sport. Fox Hunting, Salmon Fishing, etc., W. 

B. Davenport, illustrated....... 
Sport With Gun and Rod, cloth... 

Embossed leather................. , 
Sporting Adventures in the Far West 
Still Hunter, Van Dyke ............ 
Stephens’ Lynx Huntng.......... 
Stephens’ Fox Hunting........... 7 
Stephens’ Young Moose Hunters ... sees 
The Gun and Its Development, Greener....... 


GUIDE BOOKS AND MAPS: 


Adirondacks, Map of, Stoddard .............. 
Farrar’s Guide to Moosehead Lake, pa. 50: cle. 
Farrar’s Guide to Richardson and Rangeley 

Lake. paper, 50; cloth. ......... cccccccceces 
Farrar’s Pocket Map of Moosehead Lake..... 
Farrar’s Pocket Map of Ran om f Lake Region 
Guide Book and _— of the River Region 
Guide to Adirondack Region, Stoddard........ 
Map of Aadroscoges Cask vncacavnn due 
Map of Northern Maine, Steele,............... 
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Map of the Thousand Islands......... ..... 
Map of the Yellowstone Park ................ 


SPORTS AND GAMES, 
American Boy’s Own Book, Sports and Games 
Athletic Sports for Boys, bds. 75c.; cloth....... 
Boy’s Treasury of Sports and Pastimes, etc. . 
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Stonehenge, Encyclopedia of Rural Sports... 
Whist for Beginners pdaeveseveeeeuceas = eases 


‘ = ; BEANEE 
American Kennel, Burges...........sessseeee 
Dog, Diseases of, Dalziel............. cecccccce 
i re ee 
Dog eee: _ Passes ddddadaqeneveddauss 
og Brea 3 UE iccdhaceteskaunqaas 
Dog Breaking, Butchinson Widctethuaaicadcedead 
Dog, the Dinks, Mayhew and Hutchinson..... 
Dog Training vs. Breaking, Hammond........ 
Dogs of Great Britain, 4merica and other 
. eine Nuseaces a “Nagi aca’ iagecenexse 
ogs, Management of, ew, 16mo........ 
Dogs, Points for Judging...........ccccccecres 
Dogs, Richardson, pa. 30.; -doth............... 
Dogs and Their Ways, Williams............... 
POE MN COED oes kcecanccdécédsveuc¥ewus 
Dogs, Their Management and Treatment in 
Danese; Gar AGRORE, ...... < cc cccccccccuscceces 
English Kennel (, S. Book, Voi. I.............. 
English K. C. S. Book, Vols. III. to X., each.. 
Ce Oe ng icc cnccvnuncdencencancs 
Practical Kennel Guide, Stables... coe 
Setter Dog, the, Laverack......... 
Stonehenge, Dog of British Island: 
The Dog, by Idstone..... ............ 
Vero Shaw’s Book on the Dog, closh. 
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MISCELLANEOUS; 


A Naturalist’s Rambles About Home, Abbott. 
Adventures of a Young Naturalist............ 
Amateur Photographer. ..........-cccccsesseue 
Anima! Plagues, Fleming........ ..........06. 
Antelope and Deer of America.... ........... 
I RI citcdnnad tedantanndnmnenitaie 
Archery, Witchery of, Maurice Thompson.... 
REGGE TONNE CONE co. occ cctescccsceccceecess 
Black Hills of Dakota, Ludlow, quarto, cloth, 
CI ia oso cedaceacn<ctcedanceac 
Common Objects of the Seashore, ............ 
ii dincs sadedgiddadstentuccantanaoa 
Historical and Biographical Atlas of New Jer- 
Gi REN ot caguckncdadaadeace 4ecaeunsiae 
How to Make Photographs............ aed 
Humorous Sketches, Seymour...............+- 
Insects Injurious to Vegetation kivatecepacdecene 
cneping SO ae shthexventddadereca 
Life an ae of Frank Forrester, 2 vols., 
WE UN a gas accccas éosdqudceseucacudqanaeuaca 
Mammals of New York, paper, $4; eloth..... 
Maynard’s Manual of Taxidermy....... ..... 
Manton’s Taxidermy Without a Teacher...... 
Natural History — Wade + cecceneddnceda 
North American Insects 
Old St. Augustine, Fla., illustrated............ 
Packard’s Half-Hours With Insects........... 


Photography for Amateurs.................. ‘ 
Practical Forestry, by Fuller......... ..0..... 
—— Taxidermy and Home Decoration, 
nieng cocecesdpesscoccedsovdnedecsosccaschs 
Practical Orange Culture.............seeee-eue 
Practical Poultry Fecping indac cougecadaceesene 
Randall’s Practical Shepherd. 
Sportsman’s Gazetter, i dgaddenioeadad 
Sportsman’s Hand Book, Col. Horace Park. . 
Studies in Animal Life, Lewis................. 
The Cream of Leicestershire...............+++ 
The Forester, by Brown........ ....... aed 
The Northwest Coast of America........ weoese 
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Sor Sale. 
Sale of a Trout Preserve. 


The undersigned will sell at the Court House in 
Kingston, N. Y., on Tuesday, September 29, 1885, at 
12 o'clock, about 850 acres of land on the Upper 
Beaverkill in Ulster county. This tract is generally 
known as the Quaker Clearing, and includes a large 
new dwelling house, between 30 and 40 acres of land 
under cultivation, and over 14% miles of the Beaver- 
kill. For particulars inquire of J. 8. VAN CLEEF, 
Attorney, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. J. NEWTON FIERO, 
Referee. septl7,1t 





CANOE 


T= Forest anp STREAM began a year ago the 
. publication of a series of papers on canoe con- 
struction, by Mr. W. P. Stephens, of the New York 
C. C., widely known as an expert on canoe design 
and building. These papers, having appeared 
through the year in our columns, have since been 
rewritten, and with numerous additions are now 
published in a handsome volume under the title of 
“Canoe and Boat Building for Amateurs.’”’ Mr. 
Stephens is peculiarly fitted for the preparation of 
such a work, beginning as an amateur, and having 
after a long experience of the difficulties attending 
a learner, taken a prominent place among canoe 
builders, due both to the model and workmanship 
of his canoes. Realizing fully the difficulty of ex- 

aining to a novice an art initself far from easy, 


AND 


and with which he is entirely unfamiliar, the book 
begins with a description of the various classes of 
canoes in general use, with their main features and 
dimensions, and definitions of the terms used in con- 
nection with them. Numerous examples of canoes 
are given, and in connection with them, such plain 
instructions in designing as will enable the beginner 
to select intelligently the proper craft for his pur- 


BOAT 


, and to plan her dimensions, details and fit- 
el To this end designs of all classes of canoes 
are given, with full dimensions and details. The 
object has been not merely to enable the tyro to 
build one boat as described, but to teach him the 
principles of designing and building in such a way 
that he may construct such a craft as he desires. 
rollowing the chapters on designing, the construc- 
tion of a canoe is taken up in detail, the tools and 
appliances being first clearly described, as well as 
the various materials, after which follows the actual 
work of building. Every operation is taken up in 
order, from the selection of the keel to the varnish- 
ing of the finished boat, and illustrated with numer- 
ous diagrams. : a ; 

A chapter on sails describes all the varieties in 
use by canoeists, down to the new Mohican settee, 
with directions for making, rigging and measuring 
them, while the method of proportioning the sails 
to the boat is clearly explained, all the calculations 


BUILDING 


being worked out in detail. The many minor points 
of acanoe, paddles, steering gears, rudders, aprons, 
and camp outfit are also described at length, while 
a chapter is devoted to canvas canoes. 

The subject of boat building is fully treated, a 
rowboat of the usual construction being taken as 
an example, and described in all its parts in such a 
manner as tu make clear the principles involved, 
and their application to any form of boat, either 
lapstreak or carvel build. Each of the numerous 
technical terms belonging to the subject is defined 
clearly when it first occurs, and as the index is full 
and complete, the book is in itself a glossary. 

In addition to the numerous diagrams in the 
body of the work, twenty-four large plates are 

rinted on bond paper, containing the working 
Sowings of canoes for paddling, sailing, cruising 


FOR 


and racing, with their sail plans, rowing sailing 
boats, large canoe yawls, and various boats for 
special purposes, such as gunning boats, yacht 
boats, and the widely known sneakbox. 

The canoe yawl, a buat between a canoe and a 
yacht, is iustrated by examples of various craft 
from 17 to 20ft. long, and suitable for a crew of two 
or three on a cruise. This class of boat, while little 
known among us as yet, is admirably fitted for 
cruising, and will meet the wants of many who 
object to a canoe as being too small, and yet desire 
a beat with the same excellent qualities. The boats 
and canoes illustrated are in all cases among the 
best of their class, the list of canoes including Eng- 
lish, Scotch and American craft, and are all drawn 


AMATEURS. 


to scale, so as to.be available as working drawings. 
The plates, for convenience in using, are placed 
loose in a tough manilla envelope and accompany 


the book. 
Pp. 168, with 24 plates of working drawings. 


Price. $1.50. Address, 























































































Chester White, Berkshire 
and Poland China Pigs, Fine 
Setter Dogs, Scotch Collies, 
Foxhounds and _ Beagles, 
Wa ee, Sheep and Poultry, bred and 

= ened a” for sale by W. Gippons& Co., 
West Chester, Chester Co., Pa. Send stamp tor 
Circular and Price List. 


RESH RICE SEED FOR SALE. CHAS. 
GILCHRIST, Fishery Inspector, Port Hope, 
Ontario, Canada. 
OR SALE.—JOSEPH LANG & SON’S BEST 
hammerless double gun. .12 cal. 30in., 7lbs., 


and original case. In good order. Price $175. Ap- 


ply to W. C. HODGKINS, 300 Broadway, N. Y. City 
septl7,1t 


WILD RICE ceiver ee vaten- 


TINE, Janesville, Wis. 


Hu the Stud. 
Champion Irish Setter Glencho 


TROUT FLIES, 


40c. Per Dozen. 





H. H. KIFPFE, 
318 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Send for Fishing Tackle Catalogue. 


The English “ Fishing Gazette.” 


Devoted to angling, river, lake and sea fishing, anc 

fishculture. 
f£very Saturday, 16 pages, folio, price 2d. 
Volume XI. commenced with number 429 for 
July 11, 1885. 
Eprror—K. B. MARSTON 
Free by post for one year for 12s. 6d. (say $3.20) & 
any address in the United States. 

Sent direct from the office for any portion of « 

ear at the above rate. U.S. postage stamps can 

remitted, or money order payable to Sampson, 
Low, Marston & Co., the proprietors. 

Contains special articles on all fresh and sali 
water fish and fishing; reports of the state of the 
rivers; reports from angling clubs; fishculture and 
natural history; where to fish; angling notes and 

ueries; angling exchange column; notices of 

hing tackle, books, &c., and other features. 

Acopy of the current number can be had (post 
free by sending six cents in stamps to R. B. Mars 
ton, the FISHING GAZETTE office, 12 and 13, 
Fetter-lane, London. 

The FISHING GAZETTE circulates extensively 
among auglers and country gentlemen in ali parte 
of the Empire. 

“There is a large public interestin fishing. . . 
An excellent class organ.’’— World. 

“One of the best authorities on these and kindred 
we irighter oa littl is b- 

r and gayer le paper is not pu 
es, 

The FISHING GAZETTE is quoted by the Times 
and all the best papers. 

One of the best mediums for 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


of fishing tackle makers, fishculturists, hoteis ana 
fishing quarters, whisky, waterproof fishing goods, 
cigars and tobacco, books of angling, and other 
requirements of anglers; also for all general adver 
tisements addressed to a well-to-do class in all parts 
of the country and abroad. 

Office—12 and 13, Fetter-lane London 

















Stud fee $25. Sire of more prize winners than 
any Irish setter (at same age) living, and a grand 
field dog. Send stamp for pedigree, list of winnings 
of himself and progeny, etc. Elegant life-like 
photos of Glencho’s head, 50 cents. Glencho pup- 
pies for sale. W.H. PIERCE, Peekskill, N. Y. 
septl7,1t 





PURE LAVERACK SETTER 
AN Tic 


IN THE STUD. 
Thoroughly broken and a five field animal. 


Also setter pups of first-class breeding for sale. 

For terms, etc., apply to 
A. S. HOFFMAN, 

Estleville, Atlantic county, N. J. 


BRADFORD RUBY. 


(Champion Lovat—Champion Jenny.) 

Champion pug dog, winner of 41 prizes, cups and 
medals in England, including championship Crystal 
Palace, January, 1885; Ist, Cincinnati; 1st and spe- 
cial, Toronto; Ist, Philadelphia. Fee $25. 

NAPOLEON (A.K.R. 2037) (Sambo—Luca)— 
The sire of many good ones, including first and sec- 
ond prize winners, New Haven, 1885. Fee $15. 

Puppies for sale. CITY VIEW KENNELS, 

Box 629, New Haven, Conn. 





Second Volume of the Lake 
and Forest Series. 


WILD WOODS LIFE: 


, 





A Trip to Parmachenee. 


Capt. CHAS. A. J. FARRAR, 


In this volume the party of young men who figure 
in “Eastward Ho!’ make their second trip to the 
Maine Woods, going further into the wilderness, 
and meet with many unusual! incidents and exciting 
adventures. Sure to please all who read it. Charm- 
ingly illustrated with full-page engravings. Bound 
in cloth, 400 pages, uniform with ‘Eastward Ho!” 
Price $1.25. Mailed on receipt of price by 


JAMAICA PUBLISHING CO., 


JAMAICA PLAIN, MASS. 











The Kennel. 
WM. PARHAM, 


Breeder and Trainer of fine hunting ferrets. Write 
for prices. Tyngsboro, Mass. septl0,3mo 


Rough-Coated St. Bernards. 


A few puppies from choice stock for sale. GEO. 
VON SKAL, P. O. Box 3,248, New York. _septl0,4t 


ILL TRAIN FEW DOGS COMING SEASON. 
References given. Write for particulars. 
GEO. H. COMSTOCK, Ivoryton, Conn. septl0,4t 





























o s ge 
RAPHY MA EA OR SALE.—SIX ENGLISH FOXHOUND PUPS. 
Forest and otream Publishing Co., eae oe P y¥ MADE EASY. Price $8 each. G. D. LEONARD, Hinesburgh, 
New York N.Y. BaEes Vermont. septl0,2t 
LONDON: J DAviss & Co.. 1 Finch Lane, Cornhill. | 2 3° 3 OR SALE.—FROM PRIZE WINNERS, LLEW- 
e * | Norriz & WILson, 156 Minories, E.C. | $4 Ae z ellin bitches, black, white and tan, whelped 
ao & pe July 9, 1885; dam, Lynn (A.K.R. 2420) (champion 
° ge5 E Dash III.—Isabella); sire, Couat Paris (Royal Biue 
B aa as —Mojeska). Address E. HAINES, Waltham, Mass. 
2es oa t septl7,2t 
» 2 
m8 sé = =e OR SALE AT A REASONABLE PRICE, FOUR 
oe deerhound pups, by Roderick Dhu (Lupur— 





Mona) out of The Banshee (A.K.R. 1238). For par- 
ticulars address C. B. GILBERT, Box 1,177, New 
Haven, Conn. sept3,3t 


NOR SALE.—_FROM THE WINNING STRAINS, 
a litter of Llewellin setter pups, by Gun (Glad- 
stone—May B.) out of Pearl Biue (Royal Blue— 
Dryad), whelped Aug. 14, 1885; all black, white and 
tan. Price, when 8 wks. old, dogs $15, bitches $10. 
Address CHAS. YORK, 9 & 11 Granite Block, Ban- 
gor, Me. sept3,tf 


OR SALE.—A HANDSOME BLACK AND 
white native English setter dog, 2i4yrs. old, all 
broken, and a good one. Will show him on game. 
Drops to hand and shot. Apply to J. J. SCANLON, 
Fall River, Mass. septi7,3t 


OR SALE.—TWO IRISH RED SETTER MALE 
puppies, 3 mos. old, combining the blood of 
champion Elcho, Meg, Rufus, Colleen, Hillard and 
Lincoin’s Dash. Price $15 each. F. PRENDER- 
GAST, 7 Buckingham Place, Boston, Mass. 1t 


For Sale Cheap. 


One black pointer bitch, 14 mos. old, yard broken, 
BOX 86, Fall River, Mass. septl7,1t 


IRST CLASS IRISH SETTER PUPS, 6 MOS. 
old. Pricelow. A.W. PEARSALL, Hunting- 
ton, L. I. septl7,1t 


OR SALE.—TRAINED COON DOGS, FOX. 
hounds, squirrel dogs, rabbit dogs, beagle 
hound pups, ferrets, lop eared rabbits, rencese 


Remember the negatives may all be developed on 
your return home. 

The lightest, most complete and practical of 
Amateur omens. Price {10 and upward. E. 
& H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 591 Broadway, N. Y. 
Send for catalogue. Book of instructions free 
Forty years established in this line of business. 


WILSON ADJUSTABLE 
CHAI 
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Hunting Boots or Shoes, Wholesale 
or Retail. JOHN D. BETHEL, Man’f’r of 
Sportsmen’s Goods, 124 Chambers st., N.Y. 

Send for Prices. No Postal Cards. 











To Anslers! 

Send for Illustrated Price List of my _ Patent 
Landing Minnow Net-Frames and Nets. ‘The best 
in use. Expanded and Collapsed as quickly as an 
umbrella with the nets on the frames. Carried in 
an ordinary trunk. J. N. DODGH, 276 & 278 Division 


street, Detroit. Mich. ; 


HILL ON THE DOG. 


THE STANDARD WORK ON THEIR — 
MANAGEMENT AND DISEASES. 
Price $2.00. 

For Sale by the Forest and Stream Pub. Co. 








With thirty changes 

R eet Paige 

Soles baat acon 
“strength, COMBO 














OPIES WANTED.—JAN. 4, FEB.1, MARCH 8, 
A 1883; March 6, 1884. We are short of these 
issues, and would be obliged if any of our readers 
having one or all of these numbers that they do not 
want will send to Forest and Stream Pub, Co., 39 
Park Row, New York City. mar26,tf 








NUGGET SCARF PIN. 
A new thing. Setting made of the 
GOLD and SILVER ore as it’s taken 
from the MINES. Rich and Showy. 








ANTED.—MALE RUFFED GROUSE. LIB- 


Sample Pin, 33c.. $2.00 per dozen. eral price will be paid for alive male ruffed 
AG WANTED. H. H. TAMMEN, Fores sex to be guaranteed. Address J. B. BAT | chickens, oo chickens, H. C. @ , Ken- 
Denver, Col. LE, Lock Box 110, Toledo, O. sept3,eot ‘' sington, Ohio. 0,t£ 





Claire-Recta Kennels. 


For Sale—Three very fine Irish setter puppies, 


whelped June 18, 1885, by champion Glencho ex 
champion Reeta (A.K.R. 1803). Also two black and 
tan setter puppies, wae June 5, 1885, by cham- 
pion Argus ex Dora (A.K.R.1183). Address CLAIRE- 
REETA KENNELS, Pawling avenue, Troy, N. Y. 
aug27,tf 


POINTERS. 


BE8T FIELD STOOK IN AMERIOA, 


Liver and white ticked praete. by’ Duke Royal 
(A.K.R. 2472) (Nat ex Susy Royal) out of Lizzie Grace 
(A.K.R. 2476) (Beaufort ex White’s Grace). This 
combines the best field stock in the country. Ready 
for shipping Oct. 1, 1885. For price and pedigree 
address A. A. RAYMOND, 

sept3,tf South Norwalk, Conn. 


POINTERS. 


For Sale—Several exceptionally fine pointer pup- 
pies, by champion Knickerbocker ex y Isabel 
(Beautort ex Fanny Turner), and by Rush III. 
(champ. Rush ex ae Nan) ex rt, ist and 
special, Boston; 2d, New Haven and Cincinnati, 1885, 
=i Sec’y, 142 Monticello ave., Jersey 
Jity, N. J. 


OR SALE.--ITALIAN GREYHOUND PUPS 
from imported stock. HENRY C. BURDICK, 
150 Bridge st., Springfield, Mass. mar19,tf 


M. GRAHAM, NEWTOWNBREDA, BELFAST, 

Ireland, is — to purchase and ship dogs 
for importers. Dogs purchased from him had the 
following prizes awarded to them: At New York 
and Chicago, 1883, sixteen firsts, pine special, three 
second and one third. At New York, 1884, seven 
firsts, six specials and one third. 


R SALE, A NUMBER OF WELL BRED AND 

well broken pointers and setters, also do; 
boarded and broken, satisfaction teed. A 
dress H. B. RICHMOND, Lakeville, Toes. Sept22,tf 


Prize and Pedigree English Mastiffs, 


American gentlemen desirous of purchasing these 
noble dogs should communicate with JAMES 
HUTCHINGS, 2 Gandy street, Exeter, England, 
who has the largest kennel of mastiffs in the world. 


K 9 Breaking Kennels. 
Fointers and setters thoroughly broken for field 
trials or private use. Reference given. W. G. 
SMITH, Field Triai Trainer, Templeville, Md. 


OOK YOUR DOGS FOR THIS SEASON’S 

training on woodcock, partridge and quail, 

commencing ot 1. Fifty dollars for the season. 
D. F. WILBUR, Myricks, Mass. jy9,tf 


Rory O’More Kennels. 
For Sale—Thoroughbred red Irish setter stock, 
full pedigreed. Address with stamp, 
W. N. CALLENDER, Albany, N. Y. 


SETTERS AT $10. 


We have a lot of setters, both dogs and bitches, 
trom 6 to 18mos. old, that are fine looking and 
aes not gun shy, and with a fair nose. They 

ave no pedigree. We will close them out at $10 
each. They are a wonderful bargain. ASSOCIATED 
FANCIERS, 237 South Eighth street, Philadelpsia. 

septl7,tf 


CHOICE LITTER OF POINTERS, 8 WKS. 

old, very strong and es by champion 
Fritz (A.K.R. 268) out of Bird (A.K.R. 1658), also a 
first prize winner; color, lemon and white and liver 
and white; stock strictly first class; field qualities 
of sire and dam guaranteed. Prices, from $10 to 
$15 each if taken before 10 wks of age. Address 
MAPLE KENNELS, Patterson, N. Y., on Harlem 
R. R. septl0,2t 


ULL TERRIER PUPPIES FOR SAILE.—BY 

Dutch, Jr. out of Young Venom (dam of several 
prize winners in England, including two Palace 
winners, and champion Little Maggie in New York.). 
Price $40 each. Address E. LEVER, 906 Walnut 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. septl7,2t 


OR SALE OR EXCHANGE —A BROKEN 

setter 5 yrs. old, retrieves and knows his busi- 

ness. For particulars write RAYMOND RUDD, 
Glenville, Conn. septl7,3t 


OR SALE.—HAVING RECENTLY ADDED 
several fine brood bitches to the Landseer 
Kennels of Scotch deerhounds and greyhounds re- 
duced the price of puppies. Some choice grey- 
hounds now ready to ship. DR. VAN HUMMEL 
Denver, Col. apli6,tf 


DOGS DO YOU WANT TO BUY A FINE 
e bred dog of any kind? If so write 
and name the kind you want. EDMUND MAURER, 
464 North Ninth street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


OR SALE. — POINTERS, THOROUGHLY 
broken: Lady Bang (A.K.R. 698), Nellie (A.K.R. 
1789). Also pointer pups, by Donald II. ex Lady 
Bang, marked liver and white, age 9 wks. old. For 
price and particulars apply to CLIFTON KENNELS, 
75 Clifton Place, Jersey City, N. J. aug27,4t 


Ce ae KENNELS.—ST. BERNARDS, 
smooth and rough-coated, of best strains. 
Champion Hermit in the stud, $£0. English pug 
Young Toby, sire of many prize winners, fee lo 
Fine pups on sale. P. O. Box 94, Lancaster, Mass. 


OR SALE.—MASTIFF DOG BITCH AND PUP- 
pies; also King Charles and Blenheim spaniels 
C. H. MASON, Bay Ridge, Long Island. 


R SALE OR EXCHANGE.—WHITE, BLACK 

and tan, evenly marked, setter dog puppy, 8 
wks. old, choice of litter, very handsome; from a 
strain that are staunch and intelligent; fine dogs 
for brush shooting. Price $50. Will exchange for 
good make double-barrel 10-gauge gun. 
OWNER, P. O. Box 1,327. Boston, s 1t 


M* PRICE IS $15 FOR EXTRA FINE BLACK 
cocker pups, by champion Obo II. ex Althea 
A.K.R. 842), and $10 for beautiful chestnut pups, by 

oung Obo ex Hazel Kirke (imported Shot and im- 
rted Finn). Hazel won Ist avd special at New 
ord in 1882. Full particulars cheerfully given, 

HERBERT FLINT, Haverhill, Mass. septl0,3t | 
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